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TO THE MEMPHIS CONVENTION. 


On the 4th of July, 1845, there assembled, at 
Memphis, a Convention of the Southern and Wes- 
tern States. The. Convention appointed commit- 
tees and adjourned over to the 12th of November, 
to receive their reports and to take final action, 
upon the following subjects : 


**4. On the Military and Naval resources of the 
Mississippi Valley, and its ability to create and 
sustain a Steam Military Marine. 

2. On the improvement of the Ohio river; and 
on the subject of a Free Canal at the Falls of 
the Ohio. 

3. On the improvement of the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries. 

4. On a Western National Armory. 

5. On a National Ship Canal, to connect the 
Mississippi with the Northern Lakes. 

6. On Mail Routes on the Western rivers. 

7. On a Military Road through the Public Lands 
in the South-west. 

8. On reclaiming the submerged grounds along 
the margin of the Western rivers. 

*9. On the growth of Cotton. 

*10. On Manufacturing in the South. 

*11. On the completion of the Railroad from 
Charleston to Memphis.” 

My opinions have been requested upon certain 
of these subjects, and you, Mr. South, have called 
on me, through the columns of the Messenger, for 
them, in relation to a ‘* Warehousing System.” 
The Warehousing System is second, in importance, 
to no subject before the Convention. But there 
are other matters also, besides these, which de- 
serve to be considered, and upon which I wish to 
make a few remarks. I adopt this channel of com- 


* Note.—It will be perceived, that some of these subjects 
are entirely local. It is not the intention or object of the 


Convention to urge such upon the attention of the General 
Government. 
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municating to the Convention what I have to say, 
that members may have time to consider and make 
up their minds as to the subjects proposed. 

The States to be represented in this Convention, 
comprise all the producing States of the country, 
except the little trio of Delaware, Maryland and 
Jersey, (if we call those only producing States, 
which yield a surplus of the great staples of com- 
merce, such as wheat, cotton, provisions, tobacco, 
and the like.) These are they which give to Ame- 
rican commerce its sweep of wing. They constitute 
the chief sources of our national wealth, and they are 
the fountain-head, whence are derived the revenues 
of the general government itself. An important 
assemblage, therefore, will be the Memphis Con- 
vention. 

The assembling of these States in a normal con- 
vention, for the objects proposed, presents to my 
mind one of the most grand and sublime specta~ 
cles, that the working of our beautiful principles 
of government has ever exhibited. We have indeed 
seen the people of single States holding their pri- 
mary assemblies—we have had, too, our grand na- 
tional conventions ; but these are, fur the most part, 
merely sectional, or of party against party, in the 
choice of leaders,—but where, before, did we ever 
witness ten or twelve millions of freemen, repre- 
senting all the diversity of interest, which twenty 
and more degrees of latitude can give to fine cli- 
mates and the most fruitful of soils, rising up above 
the bands of party and the influence of section, 
and coming together in the persons of their de- 
legates, peaceably to consider of the common 
wealt It is an example and a precedent which if 
wisely set, will tend to good. 

Representing a great diversity of interest, the 
delegates to this convention meet, in the loftiest 
spirit of patriotism, to take council together, as to 





those federal measures of legislation, which the 
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reclaiming of a wilderness has made necessary and 
essential, for their general welfare and the common 
defence. The fact speaks volumes, as to the cap2- 
city of the republican form of government, to 
embrace diversity of interests and extend itself 
over remote regions. Lift the veil, behind which 
future generations are standing to people the “Far 
West,” and imagine the populous States of Oregon 
and of the Rocky Mountains, uniting, in their nor- 
mal assemblies, to make known, after the example 
of the Memphis Convention, those great national 
resources, which the calling of those States into 
existence will have made necessary for the com- 
mon weal—and when you have attentively con- 
sidered this picture—say, where is the interest so 
remote, or the State so distant, that it cannot be 
embraced by our admirable system of government. 

In this convention, the people are to speak for 
themselves, and to lay before the high councils of 
the nation, their claims with regard to certain mea- 
sures for the general welfare and common defence. 
But in doing this, they will do it in the spirit of the 
strong man, who though conscious of his powers, 
still in noble magnanimity, scorns to rest his claims 
upon any other grounds than those of reason, truth 
and justice. 

I hope, therefore, the Convention may be well 
and wiseiy attended. That the Floridian will be 
there to make known the dangers of his unbeaconed 
coast, and to show the national importance of erec- 
ting along it certain Light Houses, for the safety 
of navigation. The best talents of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana, should be there, 
‘to tell how their trade has languished, and to dis- 
cuss the means by which it may be restored to 
‘health and vigor. The Lake States will be there, 
with their plans for the common defence and their 
own safety in war. There, too, should be present, 
Western Pennsylvania, the Old Dominion and all 
the river States, to deliberate upon the present 
condition of those great arteries of commerce 
among them, which dispense blessings to “ their 
basket and their store,” and which crown the coun- 
try itself with prosperity. 

Assembled together with these objects in view, 
it will present a sublime spectacle to see, in the 
persons of their delegates, millions of the freest 
people on earth, going into committee of the whole, 
upon the maritime resources and naval strength of 
the great Mississippi Valley. Then see them rise 
and point out to their country, “‘ wherein their great 
strength lieth,” and pledge it, with all its future 
growth, at the altar of Patriotism, for the common 
defence and general good. 

Coming from the midst of these people, and 
having studied their interests long and closely, I am 
called on for my views. Let them go for only what 
they are worth,—1 consider them of no great value ; 
such as they are however, I take the liberty of 
addressing them to the Members of the Convention. 








THe Suip Canat Between THE Mississippi AND 
THE LAKEs. 


The value of the fleet, which the next cessation 
of hostilities with Great Britain will find on the 
Lakes, would, in all probability, pay more than twice 
over, the cost of this great and essential link in 
the system of national defence. For the want of 
such a communication with the sea, one gallant 
fleet of ours, with its noble prizes, has already 
been left ‘in cold obstruction to rot’ upon the Lakes. 
Great Britain has sustained a similar loss for like 
reasons ; but she, more ready than we at the dearly- 
bought lessons of experience, has made haste to 
profit by what was taught her then. She has al- 
ready taken care that, come what may, her Lake 
fleet shall not be left again to rot before Kingston,— 
for she has opened her ship canals from the sea to 
the Lakes. This is a measure on her part for war- 
like purposes. We must offset it. I have never 
known a more popular question started in the coun- 
try; nor one more deservedly so, than this Ship 
Canal between the Mississippi and the Lakes. 

The question has been asked by some of its few 
opponents, “Is it possible that England, in case of 
war, would pass by New York and other large 
Atlantic cities to fight us on the Lakes ?” 

She has ships enough to attack us in both quar- 
ters at once, is the answer; and so important did 
she consider the Lakes, in the last war, as a scene 
of operations for her ships, and so eager was she to 
attack us there with them then, that she had timber 
for a ship sent from Canapa, over to her dock-yards 
at home ; there it was fashioned, sent back in pieces 
to Montreat ; thence in carts round the rapids to 
Lachine; thence the pieces were embarked in bat- 
teaux and taken to Prescott, where they were 
formed into an immense raft, upon which two guns 
and a battalion of marines were shipped, to take it 
through the Lake of One Thousand Islands, to 
Kingston. Arrived there, this raft was pulled to 
pieces and formed into the sloop of war Psyche; 
the cost of which, upon being cast up, was found to 
be five millions of dollars. This sum would have 
been enough to enable her to build and send to 
attack New York, 40 such vessels ; yet she felt 
that one upon the Lakes was more important than 
40 there. This fact is pregnant with meaning. 

Sunk before Kingston, are now to be seen the 
hulk of this costly 26 gun-ship, of the Montreal of 
26 guns, of the Regent of 44, of the St. Law- 
rence of 120, and the Niagara. Besides these, 
two of her fleets fell prizes to American tars. 

Is it, therefore, strange, that England judged it 
wise and cheap to have a Ship Canal ready for the 
next time ? 

The discussion of Lake defences here has at- 
tracted attention there, and her military writers, 
after exposing her blunders and draw-backs upon 
the “ lines,” in the last war, openly sustain the posi- 
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tion which I have assumed, with regard to the im- 
portance of Lake defences. 

In the last number of the “ United Service Jour- 
nal,” (a paper devoted, with great ability, to the 
naval and army interests of the kingdom,) a mili- 
tary writer, who served out the last war in Canada, 
and who has been much there since, remarks, in an 
elaborate article upon the “ defences and resources 
of Canada, in the event of war”’— 


“The command of the Lakes and waters in Can- 
ada wi'l always give the side possessing it every 
advantage ; for if the Americans have it, they will 
be enabled to and troops on any part and keep pos- 
session as long as they choose: while, if we have 
this advantage, we can prevent them from coming 
over, or keep them prisoners if they did. But the 
welfare of Canada as a British province, will en- 
tirely depend upon England’s having the superi- 
ority on the waters. ‘This will equally hold good 
as regards our maritime affairs on the ocean; for 
though the ostensible ground of contest may be the 
Oregon Territory, it is most certain Canada will be 
the great seat of war from one end to the other, 
and we shall have to fear internal as well as exter- 
nal foes.” 


Such is the importance attached there to Lake 
defences, and the command of the Lakes in war. 

A Ship Canal from Mississippi Valley to the 
Lakes, would not only give us the command of 
those important inland seas in war, and answer all 
the exigencies of the common defence of that quar- 
ter; but to my mind, it would do more to strengthen 
the Union, to bind together the East and the West, 
the North and the South, than any measure that 
has been brought before the country for years. As 
a great national question, it is second only to that 
of the free navigation of the Mississippi and the 
purchase of Louisiana. 

Various elements are at work in our political 
system to try the strength of the Constitution. We 
hear murmurs now and then among the States, and 
hints of disunion among classes, faint and low in- 
deed ; but still, like the mutterings of distant thun- 
der, they tell that the elements of the storm are in 
motion. Whenever, if ever, a political storm shall 
break upon us, this Canal will prove a noble anchor 
to the States. It is their “‘ best bower,” and with 
it to hold by, I have no fear but that the Ship of 
State will ride them all out in safety, and that 
her colors never will be seen * union down.” 

Come upon us what convulsions there may, I, for 
my part,can imagine none so violent as to separate 
the Upper and the Lower States of the Mississippi 
Valley. Andwhy? Because of that river. Itis 
the artery that gives life and animation to business 
there—health and prosperity to that vast region. 
Dissension among those States, as to separation, 
would be the quarrel over again, between the mem- 
bers and the belly. Give the country this Ship 


and St. Louis, Kentucky and Illinois, as dependent 
upon New York and Boston, and these again upon 
them, as the former now are upon New Orleans and 
the Gulf. 

There are various agents both political and reli- 
gious now at work, whose tendency is to foster sec- 
tional jealousies; and if left alone, to beget a spirit 
of disaffection among citizens. Intolerance, Bigotry 
and Fanaticism, are the bane of free institutions ;— 
they may be destined some day to try the strength 
ofthe Union. Give us, therefore, for antidote this 
Canal; make it as easy and as cheap to steam up into 
the Lakes, as down into the Gulf;—instantly the bu- 
siness relations of life, the ties of friendship, blood 
and commerce, with those strong feelings of mutual 
dependence, which trade and intercourse alone can 
beget between States and the people of States, 
will become as binding and as active, between 
New England and the West, as they now are 
between the Upper and the Lower Mississippi. 
Ohio and Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, Michi- 
gan, lowa and Missouri, together with all the States 
hereafter to be formed to the North and West of 
them, holding on to the Southern States with one 
hand, will stretch out the other through this Canal, 
to the Northern States. By it, they will cling to 
New York, and through it grapple New Eng- 
land with hooks of steel. With the ties of affec- 
tion and interest as strong for the North as the 
South, these States would become in all ques- 
tions of high excitement between the different 
sections of the country, the conservators of the 
Union. Political separation on either hand would 
be ruinous alike to them. They, therefore, would 
occupy the “ blessed position of peace maker,”’ in 
the republican family, and become the great concilia- 
tors in Council, between the North and the South, 
in all their matters of controversy. 

This link is wanting to strengthen the Union, to 
make us safe in war, more prosperons in peace, 
and this link the Valley people must have. 

This system of Lake defences is more than a 
naval or a military question,—it is a great National 
question of State. It is too broad and too general 
in its bearing for section or for party. Big with the 
promise of benefit and blessings for the whole 
country, it is worth the consideration of the wisest 
and best hearts and heads amongst us. To such 
hearts and heads I commit it, for I do not think that 
I can add one word more to enforce the views that 
I have already expressed, and which are before the 
public, with regard to this measure. I beg leave, 
therefore, to present to the Convention, a few other 
matters for their consideration. 


Breap ror THe Navy. 


The importance of having good bread for our 





Canal for the purposes of defence, Jet it be capa- 
cious, grand and free, you then make Cincinnati 


sailors is obvious without argument. Jack Tar 
can no more fight, without a biscuit in his bag, than 
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he can, without a shot in his locker. Next to a parts together, and so bound, to strengthen the 
tight ship and strong ropes, he values good bread. | whole Union. 


Government builds for him his ship at its own 
navy-yard, makes for him his rigging at its own 
rope walks, and forges for him in its own work- 
shops, anchors, chain-cables and kitchens; but the 
article of bread, the prop and stay of all, is left to 
contract. It then becomes the interest of the 
Baker to make it of cheap flour, compounding with 
it adulterating ingredients of various sorts; for it 
is impossible, with the utmost care on the part of 
inspecting officers, always to detect adulterations, 
especially if they be cunningly made. This bread is 
sent the world around, for our seamen of the different 
squadrons; and it not unfrequently happens, that 
when it comes to be opened, after 6, 12, or 18 
months, as the case may be, that it is found to pos- 
sess fully within itself, all the powers of Jocomotion. 
The health of the crew is thus endangered, for it 
often becomes with them bad bread or no bread; 
the public interest suffers, and in the end, large 
quantities of bread are condemned and cast into 
the sea. 

The completion of the Ship Canal to the Lakes, 
will make Chicago the half-way house between the 
Atlantic and the Gulf. It is in the midst of a re- 


gion which abounds in the finest of wheat, and from no small cost. 





| 


Tue Scuoou or ENGINEERS. 


General Washington said, “ in peace prepare for 
war,” and advocated the establishment of a Mili- 
tary Academy, to teach the science and the arts of 
war. This Academy has been supported by the peo- 
ple and cherished by every administration, since his 
time. But when General Washington lived, Fulton 
had not invented. Steam has since become a vast 
engine of power and the most terrible weapon in 
war. A knowledge of steam now is as essential 
in war preparations, as a knowledge of military 
tactics and the arts of strategy used tobe. It will 
be as difficult successfully to wage any future war 
on the ocean, without the assistance of Steam En- 
gineers, as in times past, it was on land, without the 
help of flying artillery. In fact, steam hereafter 
is to constitute the flying artillery of the sea; and 
in all great naval battles, hereafter, its use is to be 
indispensable. 

Government drills soldiers and educates officers 
for the army—Government apprentices boys to the 
sea, and trains Midshipmen for the navy,—all at 
The plan has been long tried, 


the gdvernment bake houses at the navy yard there, it was suggested by necessity, and is well appro- 
supplies of bread for ships fitting at New York and ved of by experience. The part that the En- 


Boston, or cruising in the Gulf, may be sent at one 
week’s notice. 
bread fresh from the oven, and of the best quality. 

Contracts have now gone out for bread, which 
perhaps will not be consumed for two years hence. 
And unless it be made of the best flour, much of 
it will be condemned and thrown overboard, when 
opened. 

Were the public bakery to be established at one 
of our navy yards on the Atlantic, bread sent 
thence in war, would have to encounter the dan- 
gers of the sea, be exposed to the violence of the 
enemy,—and run the risks of capture, on its way, to 
our squadron serving in the Gulf, for instance. 
From Chicago, no such difficulties would beset its 
delivery, either in the East or the South; but sup- 
plies would be certain, prompt and wholesome to 
all. ‘The communications are wholly inland. 

Did Norfolk, New York or Boston share equally 
with Chicago these advantanes—as they do not—I 
should still be in favor of establishing the bakeries for 
the navy, at Chicago, upon the grounds of distribu- 
ting among the different sections of the Union, the 
public disbursements, as equally as a due regard to 
economy and the public weal will admit. 

The principle of raising revenue by equal taxa- 
tion, and the doctrine of so disbursing that revenue, 
that its benefits may be re-distributed as equally as 
the objects to be accomplished will admit, are co- 
ordinates in the same system. Their reciprocating 
action is most wholesome; it tends to bind the 


And thus they would receive their | 


‘ 





gineer performs in battle, is more responsible 
than the Midshipman’s, and far more important 
than that which attaches to any subordinate officer, 
either on board ship, or in the battalion. Hereaf- 
ter, the Engineer will take the place of the ancient 
Master in the sea-fight. It will be his duty to 
apply the motive power, which is to lay the Steam- 
Ship along-side, or aboard the enemy, which is to 
enable your sea captains in battle to succor the 
weak, to tow out of action crippled and disa- 
bled ships, and to bring in fresh ones ;—and 
upon his skill, his coolness and courage, in the 
management of the engine, will the fight in a 
great measure depend. Why, therefore, should 
we not have a school for his instruction and his 
training, as well as for that of Cadets and Mid- 
shipmen ! The school required for him is different 
from theirs :—essentially normal in its character, it 
must be a school for labor as well as for study. 
Like the reciprocating motions of his engine, the 
system I am about to propose will act and react, 
without cost, upon the public service, provided the 
government will but undertake the office of regu- 
lator. 

The sinews of naval strength in the Mississippi 
valley lead along its rivers ;—the contingent to be 
furnished by it in war will consist chiefly of steam 
power, and the grand aim and purpose of the Mem- 
phis Navy Yard will be to assist in the develop- 
ment of these resources, while it is peace, that it 
may make them available when it is war. Prop- 
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erly appreciating its importance and advantages, 
we may expect to see the Government making of 
Memphis, the Chief Depdt of its Steam Marine. 
In its workshops will be congregated a large num- 
ber of artizans—some of one degree of skill and 
some of another ; but each one, however humble or 
simple his office, (from him who varries the ladle 
or turns out the rough casting, to him who presides 
over the finishing shop and model room,) will per- 
form an important and necessary part in the con- 
struction of that beautiful machine, called an En- 
gine. In such an establisbment, the honest farmer 
and industrious mechanic will find a place for their 
sons ; for there will be a demand for many appren- 
tices. 

It is of these apprentices, that I propose to form 
this school, from these that I would draw the future 
Engineers for the navy, which the invention of steam 
has made essential to it. They should be provided 
with proper instructors ; the requisite facilities of 
receiving instruction should be allowed them, and 
they should have the privilege of hearing, day by 
day, stated lectures from the best masters in the 
country upon steam, the steam engine, the science 
of mechanics, and as much of mathematics as is 
essential to a proper understanding thereof. They 
should be taught, in the shops, not only how to 
build, put together, and work an engine, but they 
should be taught also in the school room, to 
plan, model, draft aud adapt all its parts. When 
their indentures were up, they should be not only 
practical mechanics, but scientific engineers, fully 
competent and capable of doing all things per- 
taining to the business of the same. Nor should 
their moral or religious culture be neglected. ‘Two 
or three hours a day might well be spared from the 
ten hour system, to these youths, for instruc- 
tion, and with as much advantage to body as to 
mind. 

We have hundreds of apprentice boys in the 
navy, who are admitted from 14 to 18 years of age. 
They are paid from $5 to $8 a month and fed— 
they are furnished with school masters and in- 
structed in reading, writing, and the rudiments of 
navigation, etc., at the public expense. If such 
instruction be required for the common sailor, how 
much more for the accomplished Engineer. 

The annual charges upon the Treasury on ac- 
count of the apprentice system, exceed many 
times over the probable cost of this school of En- 
gineers. Of what avail in war would be your pow- 
ers of steam and force of vessels, without Engi- 
neers to control this power? Your steam ships 
of war, without well trained Engineers, would be as 
ships at sea without navigators to direct, or seamen 
to manage them. The attainments of the Engi- 
neer are of a high order, and if it be necessary for 
Government to educate seamen, Cadets and Mid- 
shipmen, equally as necessary and important is the 


As vacancies occur in the navy, the most com- 
petent of the school should first have the refusal of 
the place. The pay of an Engineer in the navy 

is from $500 to $3,500 a year—the rate of pay 

depending upon his standing—prizes brilliant enough 

to call forth the best talent of the country, to com- 

pete for the honors and rewards of the Memphis 

school. After the navy was supplied, the rest of 
the graduates would find useful and profitable em- 

ployment, on the river boats and elsewhere. They 

should be free to go on their own account, under a 
pledge however, to come when called, in case of war. 

These would constitute a most important corps of 
reserve, maintained without cost to the government, 
from which, in case of emergency calling suddenly 
for large accessions to the Navy, our public-armed 
cruisers could be supplied with the best and most 
skilful Engineers in the world. Thus, the true 
Naval strength of the “ great Valley” would be 
vastly increased, at little or no expense. The 
contest of mind with mind, in modern times, has 
demonstrated the important truth, that military 
power consists not in large armies, but in the 
mechanical skill and Naval superiority of a free 
people. And Naval superiority, it has been traly 
remarked, does not consist in the number of ships 
built and building, but in the capacity to build, man 
and equip ships, as occasion may require. And it 
is this capacity, which it is the true policy of the 
Government to develop in the West. A few of 
these well-taught men, going from this school 
out upon the river boats, would, by the influence 
of their example, do much to raise among Engi- 
neers on the Western waters, the standard of quali- 
fications there, and thus one of many of the col- 
lateral and beneficial results of the Memphis school 
would be, greatly to improve the safety of river 
navigation. As soon asthe moral influence of this 
school could be felt upon the rivers, we might ex- 
pect it to do more towards preventing the explo- 
sion of boilers, than all the laws of our Statute 
books have ever been able to accomplish. 

The advantages to the public service, of edaca- 
ting this class of officers for the Navy are obvious,— 
the collateral benefits to the public at large are pal- 
pable,—proof or demonstration cannot make them 
more so. The bare mention of the plan is enough 
to commend it to the consideration of the wise 
and good. With them I leave it. 


Matt ano Snac-Boars. 


The ability of the South and West to furnish 
their contingent to the Naval forces of the coun- 
try, and the value of that contingent, will depend, 
in a great measure. upon the facilities with which 
they can make their Naval resources available for 
war purposes. Large bodies of men, brought snd- 
denly together and taken out to sea, without the 





proper education of its Engineers. 


leaven of discipline, or the spirit of subordination 
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among them, are shorn of all theirstrength. Should 
government Mail- Boats be established on the Wes- 
tern rivers, on the Lake and Gulf Coasts, as they 
certainly should be, they and the Snag-Boats 
might, as far as they are concerned, be made 
to answer the double purpose of subserving the 
public weal in peace, and of teaching their crews, 
at the same time, habits of discipline, and the arts 
of war. In these boats, the Engineers from the 
Memphis school would increase their practical 
skill, and officers, that otherwise would be unem- 
ployed, might find useful occupation in them. 
Built to pass the Ship Canal, and constructed to 
be used as men-of-war, if necessary, armaments 
for them should be provided, and left, both at Mem- 
phis and Chicago, ready to be taken on board for 
service either on the Galf or the Lakes. And thus, 
while these vessels with their crews would pro- 
mote the ends of peace, and be usefully employed 
among you while it is peace, they might, without 
additional expense, be rendered really a formidable 
fleet of minute men of-war, ready, when peace was 
no more, to give the first blow, or to drive back 
and discomfit the first hostile approach. 

The true secret of the ability of the South and 
West to sustain a Military Steam Marine is, to have 
the powers of Naval expansion imparted to their re- 
sources. It appears to ine, that the proposed school 
of Engineers, this fleet of Mail and Snag-Boats, 
properly constracted and maintained, would con- 
stitute at once a nursery anda nucleus, by means 
of which, the steam power of the “ Valley” might 
be expanded, in case of war, into the most formi- 
dable force that has ever been commissioned by 
man, to roam the sea, burn, sink and destroy. 


River-Marks. 


Every observing man, who has passed up or 
down the Western rivers, particularly during their 
low stages, must have seen and felt how impor- 
tant it would have been, not only to him, but to the 
business of the whole region that is watered by 
them, had there been some index, or contrivance, 
by which the captain could have told in advance, 
the exact depth of water on every shoal to be pass- 
ed. The number of boats that are sometimes to 
be seen aground on the principal shoals of the 
river, tell how important such information would 
be, at least in their case. 

That ships may be enabled to know the draft of 
water which they can carry into our various At- 
Jantic ports, as well as that they may know the 
depth on the various shoals and bars which sur- 
round them, the ‘ Coast Survey” has been au- 
thorised, and has been carried on for the last ten 
or 12 years, at an average charge upon the trea- 
sury of not less than $100,000 a year. To com- 
plete it, will require an annual expenditure of at 
least that amount for 10 or 15 years to come, per- 





haps longer. The commerce of the country on 
the Western rivers, is ai least equal in value to 
the commerce of the country upon the Atlantic. 

It would seem, therefore, that the safe naviga- 
tion of the Western rivers should be as much en- 
titled, as the safe navigation of the Atlantic, to the 
consideration of the Government. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the shoals of the At- 
lantic and of the Mississippi ;—the depth of water 
on the former depends upon the winds and tides; 
the depth upon the latter, on the rains and the sea- 
sons. But practically, it is as easy to determine 
the variations of depth from the one cause, as from 
the other—only, on the Western rivers, it may be 
done at one tithe the cost. If there be shifting 
bars on the Western rivers, there are also shifting 
shoals on the Atlantic coast. We can mark the 
changes in the river, as well as we can buoy and 
beacon changes in the sea. 

It is perfectly obvious, that the depth of water 
at any point upon the Mississippi, or any other 
river, depends upon the quantity which comes 
down from the shoals above, and this quantity is 
regulated by the depth upon those shoals. Take 
an example.—The depth of the Ohio, in the deep, 
still water before Louisville, depends upon the 
depth on the principal shoal—let us say, below 
Portsmouth, Ohio, a rise of 6 inches on the shoal, 
producing, for example, a rise of 2 feet in the deep 
pool at Louisville. A few simultaneous observa- 
tions, conducted by two observers, one at Louis- 
ville, the other at the shoal, and made at various 
stages of the river, would establish the ratio of 
depth between the shoal and pool with such preci- 
sion, that a mark might be placed in the water at 
Louisville, which, at all times, and with great ac- 
curacy, would show the depth onthe shoal. Thus, 
suppose it were ascertained from the soundings, 
just supposed to be taken at each place, that a rise 
of 1 foot at Louisville was equal to a rise of 3 
inches on the shoal; suppose, moreover, that we 
call the extreme low water-mark at Louisville 
zero, and that, in extreme low water, there was 1 
foot on the shoal—now, we might place in the 
water at Louisville a column properly marked and 
graduated, on one side of which should be written, 
‘depth of water on shoal.”” When the water, 
therefore, stood at 1 foot above zero on the Louisville 
side of the column, it would stand at 15 inches on the 
shoal side ; when at 2 feet, then it would be at 1 foot 
6 inches on the shoal side, and so on ;—in the same 
way, there might be as many sides or faces to the 
column, as there are principle shoals, and the depth 
upon each shoal indicated on its face of the column. 
Thus, a vessel, in low water, loading at Louisville for 
Portsmouth, or any other place, would only have to 
look on the column, to see what water she could car- 
ry, how deep to load, what cargototake in, &c. And 
thus, water-marks might be set up before every 
river town, (on the Mississippi, Missouri, Arkan- 
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sas, or Ohio,) which, at low stages of the rivers, 
would show the depth upon the various shoals above 
and below, with great precision, and with advanta- 
ges to the commerce of those rivers, which are be- 
yond the reach of computation. 

It may be said, suppose there is a rise on the 
shoals below, and not on those above, caused by 
a flood in one of the tributaries, what then be- 
comes of the accuracy of these water-marks? 
The answer is plain ;—if the vessel meets with 
more water than she expected, it can do her no 
harm. She cannot meet with less, because, at 
the low stages, (which is the time when these 
river-marks would be of most value,) a sudden 
fall cannot take place. 

We find the newspapers of the various river- 
towns making it a rule, at low stages of the water, 
to announce regularly the depth of water in the 
channel opposite, as a sort of index to the depth 
upon the shoals above and below. Take the 
Wheeling and Pittsburg papers, for instance ; 
who has not been struck with the leading places 
given to such notices as this—* Thursday, 2 P. M., 
6 feet water in the channel and rising.” These 
notices are echoed, and reéchoed, by the papers 
on the Atlantic, because, to the merchant there, 
as well as to the traveller, the stage of the Wes- 
tern rivers is a matter of great importance. Now, 
it is not the depth in the channel at Pittsburg or 
Wheeling, that regulates the draft which a boat 
may carry thence to Cincinnati, for instance, but 
it is the depth of the water on the shoalest bars 
between the two places; and these water-marks 
would enable those papers to announce, that “ boats 
of such and such draft can now ascend or descend 
the river—-there is a rise of thus and so, on the 
principle shoals by the river-marks.” 

All the information necessary for these “ river- 
marks,” could be obtained in one season, at a small 
part of what the “Coast Survey” costs in one 
year, and then, as to the expense of erecting the 
proper water-marks themselves, gentlemen can 
judge better than 1 can. This, to my mind, is one 
of those peculiar, but national subjects, that is in 
every way worthy to be considered before the 
Memphis Convention. 


Tue New Orveans Bar. 


The depth of water at the passes of the Mis- 
sissippi, is seldom over 16 feet. The importance 
to the commerce of the Valley States, of giv- 
ing more water to this bar, is obvious without 
illustration. The bar consists chiefly of mud and 
sand, and may be readily deepened. Indeed, I 
am told that proposals, offering to keep eighteen 
feet on the bar the year round, for $100,000 the 
year, have been made to the Government, by re- 
sponsible parties. A sum—in consideration of the 


This, therefore, appears to me to be another of 
those important general questions, which the Con- 
vention may, with great advantage to the public 
good, pass in review. Is it practicable to deepen 
the bar at the South-West pass? is a question 
which the government ought to be able satisfacto- 
rily to answer. 


Licut-Hovses on THe Fioripa ann Guir Coast. 


In my letters addressed, last Spring, * to the peo- 
ple of the Lake Country and Mississippi Valley,” 
I took occasion to call their attention, to this sub- 
ject, in the following paragraphs. 

“The two or three ‘hundred millions expended, 
since the war, for the common defence on the sea 
coast, surely does not weaken your claims to have 
the means of national defence ready at hand, in 
case of need, on the Lakes. I do not complain, or 
imply, that the Atlantic States have had too 
much done for them—far from it; but I do com- 
plain, that the Valley States have had too little. 
It is manifest. As I said, it is seen in little things, 
as well asin great. Ido not call your attention to 
the forts and castles, to the ships afloat and on the 
stocks, to the thousands of guns that bristle in 
“common defence,” along the sea shore. They 
speak for themselves. But I call your attention to 
other things, such as are not likely to meet your 
eye, to show that States, when they have the 
power, are quite as apt as individuals to go for 
number ONE. 

“Where do you suppose the sea coast is best pro- 
vided with light-houses? Where the navigation is 
most dangerous, you will say. Farfrom it. The 
most dangerous navigation is along the coast of 
Florida, the turning-point of all your commerce. 
+So dangerous is navigation here, on account of 
uncertain currents, unmarked shoals and reefs, 
that there is a large fleet of vessels called “‘ wreck- 
ers,” whose occupation it is to entrap, as they pass 
these straits, the vessels laden with your produce, 
into danger, and then to plunder and claim salvage 
for what is left. They batten and grow rich upon 
your losses. ‘The salvage awarded to these wreck- 
ers since 1831, has amounted to more than a mil- 
lion of dollars! This is exclusive of total losses 
and other expenses. The losses are of life as well 
as of money. Most of them would have been pre- 
vented by a few properly-placed light-houses. 
Now, along this frightful coast, from Key West 
to Cape Canaveral, a distance of near three hun- 
dred miles, there is but one light amidst all its dan- 
gers, and that is a miserable floating affair, better 
calculated to decoy than to warn. Now turn your 
eye to the coast of Massachusetts. There you find 
a light-house with its well-trimmed lanterns, at the 
average distance of every six miles. You see none 


of those cormorants called “* wreckers” there. 





advantages to be derived—wholly insignificant. 





“ But this million and more of hard dollars, that 
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you have paid to the “ wreckers,” does not, with all 
your losses of shipwreck, make half the damages 
you sustain. In consequence of the dangers of 
these unlighted straits, you not only subsidize 
“wreckers,” and pay tribute to the winds and waves, 
but you are taxed for higher rates of insurance, 
and, consequently, pay more freight. The yearly 
tribute levied by wreckers and insurance offices, 
on the produce of the Mississippi Valley for pass- 
ing these unlighted straits, would, if collected in 
one sum, be enough to build up a lane of light- 
houses on both sides the channel, from Key West 
to Bemini. I said you pay tribute, and pay it you 
do, to purchase those exemptions and privileges, 
which are already yours by solemn compact. It 
is not the less tribute, because you do not see the 
tribute money when it is paid.” 

The mouth of the Mississippi is in these Florida 
Straits, and, therefore, those whom this Convention 
represents, have a particular and sectional, as well 
asa general and national interest in the proper 
lighting of these Straits. 

Light-houses, as I have before remarked, are 
generally erected, at those places where there are 
the most petitioners to pray Congress for them, 
and it is well known, that in times past, there has 
been no one in Florida, except Tiger Tail, Wild 
Cat, and a few others of like ilk, to sign petitions. 
These establishments should be placed where they 
are most wanted, with or without petition, and the 
present system, which tolerates a different practice, 
is a bad one. 

Officers of the Navy, men who sail the world 
around, who live at sea, who represent that class 
for whose especial benefit these friendly beacons 
were erected, have, under the present system, noth- 
ing to do either with their location or arrange- 
ment. Surely, if there be any one who should 
know where such establishments are most wanted, 
where they would do the most good, would add most 
to the safety of navigation, it is the sea-faring man, 
who has seen, and felt, the want of them. 

I, for one, should be glad to see the light-houses 
placed, at least so far under the control of the 
proper Bureau in the Navy Department, as to 
make it the duty of the Chief of that Bureau to 
give thema general superintendance, and to report 
to Congress, annually, their condition; to recom- 
mend the erection of new light-houses, the discon- 
tinuance of old ones, etc., setting forth the reasons 
for and against, and leaving with Congress the re- 
sponsibility of withholding the requisite appro- 
priations. 

As an instance of the “ hap-hazard” way in which 
light-houses have been erected, 1 might mention 
the light-house on the Bluff at Natchez, which was 
kept there for years to the no small amusement of 
the waggoners. Finally, it was blown down by a 
tornado, and thus the treasury was relieved of the 





useless expense. 


Tue Warenousinc System AND Direct Trape 
WITH THE SouTs. 


Up to the time, when Dr. Franklin dipped his 
Thermometer in the Sea, and discovered the Gulf 
Stream, Charleston was the half-way house be- 
tween this country and Europe. Consequently, the 
advantages of such a position were calculated to 
make her the commercial emporium of the New 
World. ‘Till the time of which I speak, vessels 
bound to New England, from beyond the seas, stem- 
med this current, and encountered, they knew not 
why, tedious progress. And when they made their 
port, if they were met by a North Wester, as in 
winter was often the case, instead of running off a 
few miles, to ride out the snow-storm or gale in the 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream, as they now do, 
they stood away to the South for a mild climate, and 
either put into Charleston or the West Indies, there 
to land their cargo, or wait the return of spring, 
rather than again attempt the boisterous approach 
to our Northern coast, in winter. 

This made Charleston virtually the nearest, and, 
at all times, the most accessible port to British 
ships in the colonial trade; and Charleston thus 
became the entrepét, and was, as I have just said, 
the chief commercial city of the “‘ Old Thirteen.” 

Though not producing half so much, as she now 
does, she did business on a much larger scale, and 
enjoyed anextensive direct trade across the Atlan- 
tic. But Dr. Franklin’s discovery, together with 
other causes, has had the practical effect of 
shortening, by one half, the distance from England 
to our Northern cities, while that from the South 
has remained very nearly the same. Passages to 
New England, after this discovery, were made in 
30, instead of 60 or 90 days. And Charleston 
ceased to be regarded as a half-way-house on the 
high-road of commerce. 

This circumstance, therefore, was, of itself, cal- 
culated to change the course of trade, and to trans- 
fer the commercial advantages of Charleston, first 
to Philadelphia, and afterwards to New York and 
Boston. A variety of causes have since operated 
to continue these cities in their commercial ascen- 
dancy, but none among them have been more ac- 
tive or effectual, than our custom-house regulations, 
which have so hedged about the importing business 
of the country, with unnecessary and vexatious 
restrictions, that it has very much fallen into the 
hands of a few capitalists, many of them foreigners, 
of such wealth, that it is in vain for a Southern 
merchant to attempt competition. 

I propose to show, not only how a fair propor- 
tion of the direct trade of the country may be re- 
covered to the South, but how all the Valley States, 
nay, how all the people of all the States may be 
benefitted, by restoring the commerce of the coun- 
try to its natural channels; and this is to be accom- 
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plished by substituting for our present Custom- 
House policy, the “ Warehousing System.” 

Under existing arrangements, all goods entering 
the country, whether for re-exportation, or con- 
sumption, are required on being landed, to pawn so 
much into the Custom-House, incash. Though they 
are to be re-shipped from the country the next day, 
still, the pawn in cash for the Custom-House must 
be forthcoming. The exporter is entitled to re- 
ceive, as drawback, or debenture, the amount thus 
pawned, it is trae; but it may be saddled with com- 
missions of various sorts. ‘The Custom-House 
itself levies a commission of 24 per cent. upon it, 
and retains it, without interest, for 25 or 30 days 
after the goods leave the country. 

Now, since the loss of this trade, Charleston and 
the Southern ports have become the great recepta- 
cles of the very elements of commerce. They 
give to it those vast quantities of surplus produce, 
and those raw materials, which indicate the great- 
ness and constitute the wealth of the country. In- 
stead of exporting their 282 bales of cotton a year, 
as they did then, they now send out ten thousand 
times that quantity. States, Islands and cities, 
rich with the materials of commerce, and offering 
us good markets, have sprung up in and about 
the Gulf of Mexico. These are without ship- 
ping, without the means to fetch and carry for 
themselves—and are dependent upon others to 
do their trading for them. Charleston and other 
Southern ports, are the half-way-houses between 
them and Europe, and are the natural entre- 
pots for their trade. Vessels from Europe, as 
they come empty for your cotton, would gladly 
divide freights with you, and bring, so far on its 
way, the merchandise for the Gulf Markets; but 
our present regulations of duties and deawback 
forbid. As though it were to keep closed this 
channel of trade, a toll-gate has been erected, by 
federal legislation, at the bar of Charleston har- 
bor, and a tariff of rates hung up, informing tra- 
ders from across the seas, if they do but toach there 
with the merchandise on board for the Mexican, 
or other foreign market, they must pay cash tolls, 
in one third of the value of the cargo, to the col- 
lector. Is it, therefore, surprising, that Charleston 
has ceased to be an entrepédt of commerce ? 

Suppose a body of rapacious law-givers were to 
enact such a tariff for Memphis, and hang out a 
statute on the Bluff, requiring all the river craft, 
as they touched there, on their way to the markets 
below, to pawn with the city, for 30 days, one third 
the value of their cargoes in cash. The down- 
ward boats would regard this beautiful city, as a 
plague spot upon the banks of the river, and as 
they hove in sight, would put their helms a port, 
and pass by like Levites. 

Tolls and taxes, light in themselves, may be- 





have the same effect upon the commerce of the 
sea, that they have upon the trade of rivers, or 
the land ; and tolls levied in an oppressive manner 
are the most effectual of all the means, by which 
rapacious legislation has contrived to injure the 
business of acity, or sap the prosperity of a coun- 
try. In all the vessels, crossing the Atlantic in 
ballast, last year, for the produce of South Carolina, 
only $3,697 worth of foreign merchandize touched 
at her ports on its way to other markets! Mobile 
fared worse: for with an export trade of 10 mil- 
lions, only $1,459 worth of foreign merchandise 
touched there. Official returns acquaint us of these 
facts. How do you account for them? Our sys- 
tem of duties and debentures embarrasses trade, 
but yields no revenue, worth collecting ; it requires 
the importer only to pawn so much ready money 
with the Custom-House, which he re-draws again, 
less 24 per cent., by exporting the goods. Is not 
this a toll oppressively levied at the gates of com- 
merce? Were it not for the embarrassments thus 
created, the political condition of most of the Gulf 
nations is such, that this very condition, of itself, 
would force the channel of their trade through our 
Southern ports. Take Mexico, and a supposed case, 
by way of example. A merchant has in store, at Li- 
verpool, a cargo of goods for the Mexican Market, 
worth $300,000. They are waiting for advices, 
and an advance of prices; he is afraid to risk them 
in the Custom-House of Mexico, for the condition 
of the country is no guaranty for their safety. A 
revolutionary party, or a band of robbers, may break 
into the Custom-House and plunder his goods, 
without redress. In New Orleans, or Mobile, 
they would be perfectly safe, near their market 
place, and in case of a demand, might be the first 
to offer. They are paying storage in Liverpool, 
at all events, and perhaps storage in New Or- 
leans is cheaper than in Liverpool. Here is 
a vessel going over in ballast for cotton, and 
would take them at a very low rate of freight. 
He, therefore, examines our Custom-House regu- 
lations, bat finds, to his surprise, that before this 
cargo could be landed in New Orleans, or Mobile, 
for this purpose, his agent there would have to 
raise $100,000 in cash for the customs, that the 
commissions to his agent, in this transaction, would 
be heavy—that, as long as the goods remain in the 
country, and thirty days longer, he would be out of 
the use of his money, and that, when he gets his 
drawback, it would be further taxed with 24 per 
cent. in deduction. Such a drawback is therefore 
felt to be an insuperable difficulty in the way of 
making American ports the entrepéts of such trade ; 
and the empty vessel, that was coming over for 
your cotton and other produce, is suffered to come 
in ballast. Thus, that cotton and that produce alone 
have to pay freight both ways. 





come oppressive by the manner in which they are 
levied—but however they become oppressive, tolls 
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The average rate of duty upon importations is 
about 34 per cent., or one third their value. The 
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duties are always in cash, payable on the landing 
of the cargo, whether it be for consumption, or 
simply for reéxportation. Hence, none but men 
of large capital can enter into the importing busi- 
ness; and hence, under this oppressive system, the 
commerce of the country is virtually a monopoly, 
and an oppressive one too, in the hands of a few na- 
tives and foreigners of overgrown capital. These 
latter come among us, remain a few years, amass 
wealth, and retire with it to enrich “ father- 
land.” They are succeeded by fresh partners, 
who, in torn, pursue the same course. Here, 
therefore, is a continued drain upon the country, 
which falls chiefly upon the sea-port towns of the 
South. 

I do not mean to inveigh against cash duties ; 
on the contrary, I would have the duties in 
cash, by all means; but I would have no monopoly 
in trade, and as few restrictions as possible upon 
commerce. The present system makes the im- 
porting business of the country a monopoly of the 
most odious kind. Instead of exacting the duties 
when the goods were landed, I would let them go 
into bonded Warehouses, properly protected and 
secured, and exact the duties only when the goods 
leave these Warehouses for consumption at home. 
With such an arrangement, men of small capital 
could go into the importing business, competition 
would become more active and goods cheaper ; con- 
sequently an increased demand, an increased supply, 
increased abilities to buy, larger consumption, a 
greatly increased revenue ;—all would follow. 

The merchant having a capital of $400,000, 
would not then, as now, have to keep one-quarter 
of it by him, in cash, ready for the Castom- House, 
and make $3 do the work of $4; for the country 
merchant, coming to Jay in his assortment, would 
find it cheaper to buy the goods in bond from the 
importer, get the transfer at the Warehouse office, 
and pay duty himself, if he reside near; or, if not, 
remove the whole under bond, say to St. Louis, or 
Cincinnati, re-warehouse them there, and pay du- 
ties as he withdraws them for consumption. By 
this course, he would save the commission and in- 
terest, which the importer now charges for paying 
the duties for him. And thus, the consumer would 
buy cheaper. 

How many of my readers can tell how much he 
paid in duty for the coat on his back? But give 
us this Warehousing System, then let the country 
merchant and cross-road store-keeper go to the im- 
porter and pay him for the goods, and then go to 
the Warehouse, himself, and pay the duties on 
them. Each of them, when he returas and opens 
his stock, can say to his customers, ‘* So much of 
my price on this article is for the importer’s cost, 
so much for duty.” My word for it, the people 
would soon find out who it is that pays the duty,— 
whether the Tariff be oppressive or not; and they 
would moreover soon let it be known in high pla- 











ces, upon what article—if any—the shoe pinched 
too much. 

The Warelousing System would be simple and 
economical in its details; it would make the Tariff 
and its rates of duty familiar to the people. It 
would, moreover, be eminently republican in its 
operation. From this point of view therefore, may 
be seen one of the many reasons why I advocate it. 

“The whole is equal to its parts.” Upon this 
and one or two such simple axioms as a foundation, 
the mind of man has erected in exact and rigid, but 
beautiful proportions, the imposing superstructure 
of mathematical science. What this noble science 
is to the practical astronomer, the science of polit- 
ical economy is to the statesman. But before he 
can bring it into the most effective use, he requires, 
first his foundation of simple postulates and axioms, 
about which there can be no dispute. ‘Therefore, 
for his sake, and that of free institutions, let this 
Warehousing System have a trial. For when the 
village merchant goes to the Custom- House, under 
it, and pays the duties on the goods himself, he 
will soon let his customers know how much they 
pay for prime cost, how much for duty on every 
article, and in a little time there will be none to 
dispute with him as to who it is that pays the du- 
ties in the regular course of healthy trade. “ The 
consumer pays the duties,” would then be an axiom 
in political economy, that would save the enact- 
ment of many a mischievous law. In England, 
where the Warehousing System obtains, even the 
coffee-house keepers find it to their interest to go 
and pay the duty themselves on their coffee, as 
they withdraw it from the bonded Warehouses, 
by only a few bags at a time, for consumption. 
There was much curious information elicited be- 
fore a committee of the House of Commons, a few 
years ago, with regard to the coffee-houses of Lon- 
don. In their practice of using their coffee from 
the Warehouse, and paying duties only on small 
quantities at a time, we may see how near the 
actual payment of the duty, and the actual con- 
sumption of the merchandise, are drawn togeth- 
er by the Warehouse System, and consequently 
how much more steady and regular is the influx of 
revenue under it, than it is possible for it to be 
now, when, perhaps, half the duties this month are 
reclaimed six months hence for drawback. 

Alexandria was once the entrepdt of trade be- 
tween Southern Europe and the East Indies, and 
as long as it remained so, it flourished and pros- 
pered. But Vasco de Gama discovered the pas- 
sage around the Cape of Good Hope. This dis- 
covery, like Dr. Franklin’s river in the ocean, 
changed the course of trade, and the trade of Al- 
exandria, like that of Charleston, languished and 
fell. But Alexandria had not the recuperative en- 
ergies of our Southern ports. She fell to rise no 
more for ages, while they have become the produ- 
cers, the exporters, the chief seat of the elements 
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of commerce. They send forth more than half, if 
not two-thirds, of the surplus produce of the coun- 
try. But they send it forth freighted to death, and 
receive no returning cargoes to make their trade 
reciprocal, and to give life to their commerce. 

The exports last year, from the single port of 
New Orleans, were $54,000,000 ;* from the whole 
country, $100,000,000. The value of the duty- 
paying imports for the same year, was, according 
to official return. $84,000,000; and the duties col- 
lected on them, $29,000,000. In simple fractions, 
the average rate of duty is over one-third the value 
of the goods. Against these $51,000,000 of ex- 
ports, New Orleans imported goods enough to yield 
a revenue of only $1,600,000 to the customs. 
According to the above rates, the value of these 
goods was therefore $4,800,000. Now, supposing 
these imported goods to be as bulky as the raw ma- 
terial sent out from New Orleans, (which is by no 
means the case,) it appears that ten vessels out of 
every eleven that came across the sea, for this 
Southern produce, came empty, and therefore this 
produce had to pay the frieght both ways. It is 
true that some vessels came with cargoes from New 
York and Boston, and brought dry goods, furniture 
and iron, but this only shows that as far as the 
foreign merchandise was concerned, New York, 
Boston, &c., did the importing for New Orleans. 

Charleston and Savannah, Mobile and New Or- 
leans, from their geographical positions—from the 
immense supplies of raw materials, which flow 
through them into the channels of commerce—from 
the circumstance, that none of our neighbors bor- 
dering on the Gulf are a maritime people—from 
the circumstances we are considering, too, those 
neighbors cannot fetch and carry for themselves, 
and that this we can do both for them and ourselves : 


Taking into view, I say, all these circumstances, 


with the commanding position, and the commercial 


energies of the country, these four cities are in a 
situation to command the trade with all these peo- 
ple, and to make it regularly pass to and fro through 
But the operation of 
the present system, so far from facilitating these 
cities in the acquisiton of such benefits and advan- 
tages, actually throws obstacles in the way and pre- 


their bonded Warehouses. 


vents their enjoyment of them. 


So far from bringing business to those places, 


our Custom-House statutes actually drive it away. 


*In this estimate are included the cotton and other pro- 
duce which went to New York, and were cleared thence to 
Hence they appear on Treasury ac- 
counts as exports from New York. Custom-House returns 
credit New Orleans, with only $30,000,000 of exports to for- 
eign countries; but it is clear that cotton, etc., exported 
During 
the year ending the 30th June, ’44, Massachusetts exported 
$6,000,000 and imported $20,000,000. Whereas, Alabama 
Thus 


foreign markets. 


from the North, should be credited to the South. 


exported $10,000,000 ; but imported only $400,000! 
Massachusetts imported for Alabama. 


Take the case of the Republic of Texas, (and I cite 
this case in illustration, because I suppose there 
are in the convention, many who have seen the 
operation of our present system, aye, and felt it 
too, as it regarded her trade through New Orleans 
and therefore can correct me, if I be wrong :) 
None but small vessels can enter the ports of 
Texas, by reason of her shallow harbors. Freight 
by small vessels is much higher than in large : con- 
sequently the Texas planter, by reason of the geo- 
graphical position of New Orleans, and other con- 
ditions to which [ have just alluded, found it con- 
venient and natural to send his cotton to that city 
for shipment abroad; now every one knows that 
never, since Whitney’s invention, was there a pound 
of raw cotton taken to New Orleans for consump- 
tion; nevertheless, present Custom-House enact- 
ments required that ‘Texas cotton, which thus came 
to New Orleans in the way of business, should pay 
into the Custom-House 3 cents the pound in cash. 
It was immaterial, though the Texas merchan- 
dise was not landed, but transferred right from 
the schooner which brought it to the ship which 
was to take it away, the 3 cents per pound had to be 
raised, and paid into the Custom- House, simply that 
the Custom- House, at the end of some 30 days, might 
pay itback again. Now suppose the Texas planter 
to have sent 1000 bales of cotton to New Orleans for 
transhipment. He, it may be supposed, was in 
want of the proceeds, and wrote to his factor for 
an advance upon it. But the latter informed him : 
* Your whole crop is worth, at ruling prices, but 4 
cents the pound, or $20,000, and I have to raise 
$15.000 in cash for the Custom-House. My com- 
missions upon this are considerable, and though 
you may claim it as drawback, 20 or 30 days a!’_. 
it is exported, then it will come without any inter- 
estinthe mean time, and the Custom- House has still 
farther claims upon it of 24 per cent, for keeping 
you out of it so long; therefore, I have but a small 
margin for advances to you.” 

But the planter replies, “ My negroes are in 
want of clothing, send me, therefore, some coarse 
woollens—[suppose, for the sake of illustration,] 
of English manufacture.” 

“ These,” the factor replies, “ are loaded, like 
your cotton, with cash duties and the deductions 
and delays of debenture, consequently, there are 
but few in market, and prices rule high.” 

But this is not all; suppose the Texas cotton 
just to have arrived and not yet to be landed. The 
factor samples it and says to the merchant, “ You 
are buying; such cotton as this commands readily 
4 cents: give it; it is Texas cotton, and then you 
can pay the duties and claim the drawback your- 
self.” 

“Ah! if I have to pay you $20,000 for the cot- 
ton, and $15,000 in cash, besides, to the Custom- 
House, you must take § par cent less in the pound.” 
Thus, this system oppressed the stranger as well 
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as the city, and was forcing Texas, which naturally 
was as tributary to New Orleans as Arkansas her- 
self is, to cast about for new channels of trade, and 
to throw herself into the commercial embrace of 
that great boa constrictor of the ocean. The ex- 
pediency of building large iron vessels of light 
draft for the ports of Texas, had already begun to 
be mooted in England, and had not Texas been an- 
nexed, our vexatious system would have estranged 
that people from us, and lost New Orleans all the 
advantages of trading for her people, and transact- 
ing her commercial business. 

It is a curious thing, and an anomaly to me, to 
see the efforts which the public spirit and enter- 
prise of hundreds of cities, towns and hamlets in the 
country, are making, each to “bring business to 
the place ;” and then to see the stoic air with which 
the citizens of many of these same towns take their 
stand, and countenance government in driving away 
their ‘‘ business,” by its Custom-House policy. 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington und Richmond, each has spent mil- 
lions in rival schemes, with the view of * bringing 
business to the place.” New York opened her 
canals to the Lakes. Boston saw the aggrandize- 
ment of her sister with these new sources of trade, 
and tapped them midway, at the cost of millions, 
if perchance she might divert a portion of this bu- 
siness to her own wharves. Philadelphia sought 
to draw trade from the Ohio river, with her Rail 
Road and Canals. Instantly Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Richmond, each at the expense of millions, 
stood forth as rivals by Rail Road, or Canal—nay, 
this Convention itself is called upon to consider the 
Charleston and Memphis Rail Road. 

Why are the people of Charleston ready to loose 
their purse-strings, and to strain every nerve for 
this improvement? If this question were asked by 
any sane man in the streets of Charleston, the 
answer would come from a thousand tongues : ** Be- 
cause it would bring business to the place.” Sup- 
pose this road were completed, and that the gene- 
ral government had the power to say, and were to 
say, that all the produce arriving in Charleston, 
over it, should pay one third its value into the 
Custom- House, there to remain until such produce 
were sold or exported. Such an outcry as the 
South never heard, would come from the land of 
chivalry. Yet precisely such a thing does the 
government say, with regard to the produce that 
comes from across the blue water. It is immate- 
rial from what quarter the business comes, whether 
by ship or car, from beyond the ocean or the moun- 
tains, it is equally important, and when once pos- 
sessed is as much valued. 

Enact into wholesome operation this Warehous- 
ing System, and the Rail Road, despite opposition, 
will follow. One branch of business begets another. 
The effects of commerce are like a circle on the 
water; its ramifications and its influences are vast 


and extensive. A vessel goes to Charleston now, 
she must take cotton and a little rice, or nothing at 
all, and then, with this cargo, instead of having 
‘* Cowes, the whole world and a market” before 
her, she must go to one or the other of a few par- 
ticular ports, to neither of which, perhaps, she 
wishes to go, on account of some arrangement al- 
ready existing, or in contemplation. Now a City 
cannot carry onan extensive commerce, unless she 
have a variety of merchandise, any more than a 
country grocer can do a large business without an 
extensive assortment. 

I have shown how Charleston might become the 
entrepot, for a large portion of the trade from Eu- 
rope, to the West Indies and the Gulf Republics. 
The vessels that would carry on this trade from 
the Warehouses of Charleston to the West Indies. 
would, on account of the advantageous position of 
that city, taken in connexion with more moderate 
freights, and the trade thence to Europe, come 
back with assorted cargoes of West India produce, 
to be bonded in Charleston and distributed thence to 
the various marts of Europe. Indeed, I should not 
be surprised, ina short time, to see Carolina cotton 
ballasted with Havana sugar, as the New York 
packets now are with Cuba ores. A ship now 
sails from Charleston, or New Orleans, with a 
cargo of cotton; she must therefore be at the 
expense of taking in a large quantity of stones, 
called shingle ballast, to steady the ship; when 
she gets the other si e, perhaps she is offered, for 
freight, a cargo of iron; her shingle ballast, which 
has cost so much, is now in the way, and must be 
got rid of at some further cost—and it would have 
been cheaper for her and the planter to have bal- 
lasted with Havana sugar, and other heavy arti- 
cles, at the mere charge of taking in and putting 
out. Nay, so important is this charge of ballast, 
that we often see cotton vessels of New Orleans 
carrying Missouri lead to Europe, free of charge, 
because it saves the expense of buying ballast. 
If, therefore, West India rum, sugar, tobacco, etc., 
were allowed to be landed in these Southern ports 
for reéxportation, free of Custom-House charges, 
we should find our cotton, and other staples, draw- 
ing after them many other articles of trade from 
various quarters. 

The merchants of the South, like the nobility 
of Ireland, are, for the most, non-residents. At 
the season when the Southern staples are coming 
to market, these flock there from all quarters. 
When the crop is disposed of, they return whence 
they came, with their gains in their pockets; and 
thus, a continued drain is kept upon that coun- 
try. Let the Warehousing System fill your Sou- 
thern store-houses with bonded merchandize, this 
will “bring business to the place,” and attract 
the Southern and Western store-keepers to them 
for their supplies. The Southern merchant will 





then find it to his interest to fix his abode perma- 
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nently in the South, and instead of carrying his 
profits away, will remain there, to spend his money 
among you. 

Some suppose, that if the Warehousing System 
were adopted, the Government would have to in- 
cur the enormous expense of erecting the Ware- 
houses. No such thing. This should be left to 
private enterprise, and the rates of storage should 
be a matter entirely between the importer and the 
owner of the store. What business is it of the 
Government’s what storage, any more than what 
freight, the merchant pays on his wares? The Gov- 
ernment should have no more to do with that, than 
with his house-rent, and ought not to be any more 
bound to provide storage for my goods, than wharf- 
age for my ships. All that is required, would be 
a law, setting forth the safe guards with which 
these Warehouses should be provided, and making 
it the duty of the collector to license only such. 
When the goods are landed, double locks and keys 
should be placed upon them, the collector taking 
charge of one set, the owner of the goods the 
other, so that the store could not be entered with- 
out the knowledge of both parties. 

I have laid great stress upon the revolution to 
be effected by the Warehousing System, as it re- 
gards the course of trade through the ports of this 
country.—I judge from what this system has done 
for England. By it, she is enabled to export 
largely of the produce of the whole world. She 
exports more of our tobacco than she consumes; 
she exports raw cotton, flour, and all the great sta- 
ples of commerce, none of which she produces. 
This gives employment to her ships, and aggran- 
dizes her commercial marine, at our expense. 

Formerly, if a Western farmer wanted to send 
a barrel of pork to the British West Indies, he 
sent it to Halifax, that it might be taken thence, in 
English bottoms, to its place of destination. This 
gave employment to English shipping. But the 
Warehousing System has been brought into such 
complete and successful operation in that country, 
that English ships no longer require this round- 
about protection, but are openly competing with 
our own for the carrying trade, even of this coun- 
try. Nay more. By this admirable system, she 
is now enabled to fetch wheat from abroad, land it 
in Ireland, manufacture it, in bond at hume, and 
undersell the Western farmer in those markets, 
which nature has placed at his very doors. 

I extract from a recent No. of Wilmer & Smith’s 
Times, by which it appears, that the Irish miller 
is enabled to undersell the Western farmer, in the 
West India Market, with flour manufactured of 
the bonded-wheat from English Warehouses. 


EXPORT OF FLOUR FROM IRELAND TO THE WEST INDIES. 


“We have seen a letter from a house at Cork, 
from which it appears, that flour is at present ship- 


West Indies, on terms which enable the shippers 
to compete successfully with the Americans. The 
following is an extract from the letter in question ; 

«A few of our millers have been working to 
some extent at barrelled flour. for export to the 
West Indies, within the last few months; and I 
do not despair of seeing operations of this nature 
form a very important feature in the milling trade, 
under the advantages held out by the Grinding-in- 
bond Bill. At present, flour can be sold here free 
on board, to the West India merchant, at a price 
which will leave him a fair margin for profit, and 
enable him to undersell the Americans in most of 
the Islands. I can speak positively of Barbadoes. 
One firm connected with that Island has lately pur- 
chased 1,500 barrels, from a miller in this city. 
At first, of course, there is some little difficulty 
and prejudice to overcome ; but in good harvests, 
there is little doubt of the Trish millers being able 
to cut out the Americans, as it goes in free of the 
imperial duty, and freights are Jess from Liverpool, 
or this country, than from the United States. The 
flour already sent out from hence, is considered, 
in Barbadoes, much superior to the American 
manufacture.’ 

“ Of course it will be understood, that the flour 
so exported is made virtually from foreign wheat, 
the price of which is ofien low enough to enable 
the English or Irish miller to compete with the pro- 
duce of the United States; especially with the 
difference of freights arising from the fact, that 
under ordinary circumstances, many vessels leave 
England in ballast for the West Indies, whilst 
American vessels generally earn their freight prin- 
cipally by the outward voyage.” 


This is not the only startling fact presented, in 
consequence of the English System of Ware- 
housing goods of all sorts. 

Why is it, that English vessels can double the 
“Stormy Cape,” go half round the world to Bombay, 
and bring back cotton often at lower rates of freight, 
than the Southern planter pays across the Atlantic 
to England? Simply because the well-stored bond- 
ed Warehouses of England, with their great varie- 
ty of merchandise, from the four quarters of the 
globe, enable her ships to load both ways, and 
our Custom-House policy denies ours this ad- 
vantage. 

The consummate statesman at the head of af- 
fairs in that Island, is head-reaching us with his 
commercial policy, and forcing us to to contribute 
largely of our substance to the support of the ship- 
ping interest of the realm. 

You have heard it said, that American ships are 
losing the carrying trade of the country; and the 
Custom-House returns just published show, that, 
during the last year, there entered our ports from 
Canada and New Brunswick alone, upwards of 
4,000 sail of British shipping. What did they 
bring t Where is the trade with these provinces to 
give employment to such a fleet ? 

I have examined the treasury records, to find 
out the value of the merchandise imported thence 
in foreign vessels; it is worth only half a million, 





ping to some extent, from that neighborhood to the 


which gives, on an average, for each vessel of this 
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fleet, a cargo of the value of $125. Now, these 
4,000 sail of shipping came, for the most part, 
empty, either across the Lakes or the Ocean, and 
under the superior advantages of the commercial 
code of England, for the produce of that teaming 
region, in the midst of which you are. They were 
manned by 40,000 British seamen—for whose pay 
and subsistence, England, by the help of the re- 
Strictions, imposed upon the commerce of the coun- 
try by our own legislation, manages to tax you and 
those whom you represent in this Convention. 
And thus it is, I say, we are head-reached in the 
commercial code, and made to contribute to the 
aggrandizement of our chief rival, at the expense 
of our own commercial and naval resources. 

Considering the abundance and cheapness of 
building materials in this country, the superior 
character of our ships as sailers, the acknowledged 
skill of American navigators, it would seem to re- 
quire no small degree of statesmanship to enable 
5,000 British ships, (for that is the total number 
entering our ports in a year,) to furce their way 
into our trade, and to throw upon our people and 
commerce 60,000 British seamen, for pay and sub- 
sistence. And it has been done chiefly in this 
way :—our ships have been taxed up to the eyes, 
for'every article, from the truck down to the keel- 
son, for the protection of “ home industry,” as it 
is called ; while the English ships have been taxed 
for nothing, but have been protected. Sir Robert 
Peel has said to the British ships, roam the world, 
and buy where you can buy cheapest. The bonded 
Warehouses of the realm are well stored with articles 
of all kinds for ship’s use,—take, free of duty, all 
that you require for your own use, and thus, you 
will be enabled to fetch and carry cheap. 

On this side, the ship is taxed 108 per cent. on 
her iron; 42 per cent. on her cordage, as much upon 
her sails, and so on, at like rates, upon every arti- 
cle of her outfits and stores. Thus taxed, she is 
sent forth, at fearful odds, to compete with the 
Englishman. John Bull could wish for no greater 
advantage. 

I do not wish to broach the vexed questions of 
protection, or to excite any but a national feeling 
in this Convention, but it does appear to me, that 
if there be any interest, which can be favored with 
obvious benefits to the whole country, it is its ship- 
ping interest. 

Suppose the Warehousing System were adopted, 
and in the necessary amendments to the Custom- 
House laws, there were inserted a clause allowing 
our ships to take from the Warehouse, duty free, 
any chain or rope, cable or anchor, and every arti- 
cle of ship chandlery required for her own use. 
This would make her cost of outfits, which have 
to be frequently renewed, only $10,000 or $15,000, 
instead of $20,000 or $30,000. ‘Therefore, the 
sailing of an American ship would not be nearly 
60 expensive as it now is, and, therefore, she would 








carry cheaper for the producer, and fetch cheaper 
for the consumer; and thus it would be a protec- 
tion, a profit and advantage to all the people ; she 
would successfully compete with her foreign rival, 
and throw upon him as England does now upon us, 
the cost of protection, by driving him from the trade. 
Nay, there would be another advantage in this 
kind of protection :—IJt has been the settled policy 
of the Government to encourage nurseries for sea- 
men. For this we pay bounties to fishermen; for 
this the Navy supports its apprentice system. This 
is cheaper and better, broader and more general, 
than either, and it is a link in that admirable sys- 
tem of national defence, which would give us great 
strength and abilityin war. I hope, therefore, that 
the Convention in its action upon the Warehousing 
System, will also express an opinion upon this ques- 
tion. In this country, public highways are free— 
the duties are remitted to Rail Roads on their iron, 
that they may transport cheap—ships are the high- 
ways that lead across the seas; and there seems to 
be as much propriety in remitting duties on the ar- 
ticles necessary for their use, as to Rail Roads. 

Besides this contingent of 60,000 seamen to the 
commercial marine of Great Britain, ourrival draws 
from us yearly a contingent in money, which is 
levied upon our ships and paid by our produce, in 
the shape of light-house duties. A large portion 
of this comes out of your pockets. 

Here and in all countries except England, the 
light-houses are supported out of the public trea- 
sury, and the English vessels in common with all 
others, have the free use of them. In England, 
the light-houses belong principally to individuals 
and to a corporate company, known as the Trinity 
House. Our vessels entering an English port, 
whether by day or night, in clear weather or fogs, 
are held bound to see so many lights, 20, 30, or 
more, as the case may be; then they are required 
to pay for each light, so much per ton, ranging 
from 4 cent, up to two or three, per light, for 
every ton the vessel measures, which, in some 
cases, amounts to two or three hundred dol- 
lars, all told, for the vessel. So oppressively do 
these light-house duties operate upon traders, that 
there are well-authenticated instances in which 
vessels being forced upon the English coast, in 
distress, have attempted to brave the tempest, and 
have been lost in the attempt, rather than incur 
these heavy fees. In case of refusal to pay, the 
cables and anchors may be distrained and sold 
within three days. The nett receipts of one pri- 
vate light-house, amount to from $50,000 to 
$60.000 a year; at least, they did a few years ago, 
and I presume do yet. The nett proceeds of all 
the English light-houses, are nearly double the 
cost of maintainance; and are divided in various 
proportions between the owners and the Crown. 
Now, suppose that every British vessel coming on 
our coast, were charged at this rate for the use of 
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our lights, while our own vessels used them free, as 
they now do. This would give the latter a deci- 
ded advantage in the carrying trade. I have no 
means of knowing the exact amount, but am indu- 
ced to believe, that the sum levied annually in Eng- 
land, upon the New York packets for light-house 
dues, does not fall far short of $50,000. 

Unless treaty stipulations forbid, I would either 
have this contingent abolished, or retaliate by ex- 
acting similar dues from British shipping. 

In the commercial race between the two coun- 
tries, close calculations are necessary and we are 
not in a condition to give advantages. 

But to return to the operations of the Warehou- 
sing System: It would benefit the South more than 
the North, still it would offer some advantages to 
New York. Under the debenture bill of Mr. 
Pratt, passed by the last Congress, New York will 
probably import to some extent for Canada, but 
under the Warehousing System we might expect 
to see New York become the entrepét for a large 
portion of the trade of Canada West, and thus the 
city, the revenues of the State and the business of 
her canals would be materially benefitted. When 
the Ship Canal to the Lakes is finished, New Or- 
leans, indeed, might compete with New York for 
this trade, and success would resolve itself very 
much into a question as to the rates of freight up 
the Mississippi to the Lakes, against freights and 
tolls through the New York canals. 

The Warehousing System has been used in Eng- 
land for more than forty years. During that pe- 
riod, experience has suggested many important 
alterations and improvements. We may have the 
benefits of all that experience, and of those improve- 
ments, and bring the system into operation here, 
with all its present beauties aud perfections. 

I think I have shown conclusively, that the Ware- 
housing System would Jessen the rates of freight, 
upon an important and large class of our produce 
and, therefore, benefit the producer to that extent. 
If this benefit after a time should cease to fall ex- 
clusively to the producer, and ultimately inure to 
the foreign consumer, the necessary effect would 
be by cheapening, to increase consumption, and 
consequently to call for increased supplies. As 
I have said, that ultimately, (and by ultimately, I 
mean after a trade has been well settled and estab- 
lished,) consumers pay all duties and charges—e 
converso, it follows that consumers get the benefit 
of reduced charges. Reduced cost and charges 
upon goods from our country, may be such as to 
diminish production of similar articles in another, 
pro. ex. cotton, New Orleans, Bombay. In which 
case the producer in Mississippi might retain or 
recover a part of the advantage. 

In this view of the system, it would Jead to the 
very aim and object of republican government, by 





its advantages, with objections founded either in 
fact or in reason. 

An important question for the country, and to the 
people of the valley. is the Warehousing System. 
It should, therefore, be fairly presented and fully 
discussed. 

I have not the time, nor the ability if I had the 
time, to do this. In conscious want of power, I 
have called for help, on a friend in whose judgment I 
have confidence, and whose counsel | often seek. 
Well acquainted with the operations and practical 
effects of the Warehousing System in England, he 
has been actively engaged with the business of com- 
merce in this country, and that from his youth up 
until now. His views are, therefore, entitled to 
more weight than my own, and I recommend them 
to the most attentive consideration of the Conven- 
tion. I challenge the opponents of the system to 
detect in them, either error as to fact, or fallacy as 
to deduction. Nay, more, if to the mind of the 
Convention, there shall be started so much as one 
well-founded objection. which any intelligent man, 
at all conversant with the subject cannot successfully 
meet and set aside, then I will acknowledge the 
whole scheme to be fit only for the land of Utopia, 
and will henceforward maintain that the direct trade 
of the South can be conducted only by phantom 
ships and “ Flying Dutchmen.” 

“It may well be questioned,” says my friend, 
Currente Calamo, “ whether the present mode of 
collecting duties, viz., requiring their payment in 
cash, before the goods are landed—is not practi- 
cally more injurious to the trade and navigation of 
the country, than the mere duties themselves, ex- 
orbitant and unreasonable as they are in many cases. 

“The old credit system of duties, was danger- 
ous to the revenue, and, in some respects, injurious 
to the merchant; therefore, I hope it may never be 
revived ; it was however beneficial, in some degree, 
in facilitating commerce, as the present system is 
beneficial in securing actual payment; but all the 
advantages of both are attainable, and all their de- 
fects may be avoided, by the adoption of the Ware- 
housing System, combined with cash duties. 

“It is astonishing, in the abstract, to any one 
conversant with such subjects, that the plan of cash 
duties should have been introduced without the 
Warehousing System. My impression is, that the 
latter would have been adopted Jong before the pre- 
sent Tariff came into operation, but for the oppo- 
sition of some influential men, who wished, for their 
own purposes, the continuance of credit for the du- 
ties; for, in many cases, the credit given, furnished, 
when importations were successive, a large and 
constant capital to the importer ; being neither more 
nor less than so much money borrowed by him, 
from the Government, upon mere personal security. 

‘* When the time for the present Tariff arrived, 
the finances and credit of the Government were in 





securing the greatest good of the greatest number. 
And in this view, I defy the most captious to offset 
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been several recent cases of duties being lost, by 
the failure of the merchant, and of the security, 
who had signed his bond. A Secretary of the 
Treasury, at such a time, might well wish to ease 
his mind by grasping the duties without delay ; 
and, turning a deaf ear to the Warehousing Sys- 
tem, or any other that might retard the receipt of 
the cash, affect to consider it dangerous to the se- 
curity of the revenue :—nay, one of them was so 
pushed for a reason, that he said he thought it un- 
constitutional ! 

** Some being influenced by one pretext, some 
by another, and the high Tariff party, seeing clearly 
enough, that the requirement of cash duties, at the 
ship’s side, would be such an obstacle to business, 
as to be equal to an additional duty, the cash-duty 
plan, with drawback upon exportation, was enacted : 
the offspring of circumstances, cradled by a Sec- 
retary'’s fears, nursed by ignorance, and dandled by 
the high Tariff party. 

** And afterwards, as if to kill it dead for the 
future, we had, in January, 1843, the Report of 
Mr. Kennedy, from the Committee of Commerce, 
upon the Warehousing System. This report speaks 
of the system, as a ‘question so purely experi- 
mental,’ when it had been, in fact, in operation in 
England, for forty years. It seems to complain 
that the system, in England, is not superior to na- 
vigation laws and commercial treaties, and pretends 
that such an over-riding system is what the peti- 
tioners to Congress desire in this country. It de- 
scribes it, in England, as a mere ‘ scheme, ingeni- 
ously constructed, to promote the employment of 
British shipping, and enlarge the market for British 
manufactures, extending a most salutary protection 
to both, and guarding both against all injurious 
competition.” ] wish we had such a scheme here, 
as injurious as this Report represents it to be. The 
country, I am sure, would be well pleased with an 
almost verbatim copy of the laws establishing it. 

“It further alleges, that ‘the growing importance 
of the South American States,’ was a ‘ leading in- 
ducement,’ to the adoption of the system. But 
what such States were there in 1803, when it was 
established !—four, or three, or two, or one, that 
could be so considered for purposes of trade? Cer- 
tainly, if they were growing then, they must be 
enough grown now to make it worth our while to 
be looking after their trade. 

“Again : we are told that ‘ the privilege of entre- 
pot is confined to Liverpool, London and Bristol,’ 
and we are led to suppose that al] East India goods, 
a great variety of West India and a quantity of 
others, can only be warehoused at these ports ; 
while the fact is, that at London, Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, Hull, Greenock, Leith, Port Glasgow, Belfast 
and Dublin, goods of every description, importable 
into the Kingdom, can be Warehoused from the 
ship, direct ; and that at these ports and at Cardiff, 
Dover, Exeter, Gloucester, Goole, Lancaster, New- 








castle, Aberdeen, Perth, Cork, Limerick, London- 
derry, Waterford, and a dozen or two of*other 
ports, (but I name these to show how unimportant 
many of the places are,) East India goods, and a 
variety of others, which we are led to suppose are 
excepted, are allowed to be Warehoused. Besides 
this, many descriptions of goods are sent under 
bond from the ports, to be lodged in bonded Ware- 
houses, at places in the interior, just as we might, 
if we had the system, send goods for the Canada 
trade, to be Warehoused at Oswego, Buffalo or 
Detroit; or from New Orleans to St. Louis, or In- 
dependence, for the Santa Fé trade ; I trow, if a 
Santa Fé trader could lay in his stock from the 
bonded Warehouses of St. Louis, or Independence, 
the trade would be more likely to increase. 

“* But to finish with the Report ; I should describe 
it as ingeniously constructed, to mystify a subject 
which is very plain and intelligible, if correct 
sources of information are resorted to—and | will 
close by copying the only paragraph in it, that 
strikes me as worth it: ‘ There was one cause of 
excess, which the Committee,’ (who had been 
cudgelling their brains about excessive importa- 
tions, as if Congress had any more business to le- 
gislate against over importations, than over manu- 
facturing, or over planting,) ‘acknowledge was re- 
ferrible to the mode of paying the duties—it was 
the credit on them, given by the Government—a 
measure which, it is said, enabled the foreign im- 
porter often to trade upon the capital thus furnished 
him, after he had actually sold his stock, and ob- 
tained possession of the proceeds. In view of this 
encouragement to excessive importations, as far as 
it goes, the Warehouse System is certainly prefer- 
able to the former mode of giving the credit.’ 

“It may be said, that the present system works 
well and the country is flourishing. Thank God, 
it does flourish ; and probably it would flourish even 
under more careless and injurious Legislation, than 
we are now complaining of. The people have en- 
ergy enough to accommodate thetnselves, by de- 
grees, to circumstances ; and if it were to be enact- 
ed to-morrow, that no man of Jess than 6% feet 
high should be allowed to import dutiable goods, 
we should probably find a fair number of such im- 
porters in full operation, two years hence, if we 
had even to fetch them from Patagonia. The ques- 
tion is, not whether the present system can be tol- 
erated without putting a stop to foreign trade, but 
whether it is just, reasonable and desirable—in 
short, whether it is the best that is practicable. 
This is a plain view: the Government taxes cer- 
tain goods, no matter whether for protection or rev- 
enue ; this tax is not intended to fall upon the mer- 
chant fur importing them, nor upon the goods be- 
cause they have arrived at New York or New Or- 
leans, but because they have gone oul of the con- 
trol of the Government, and into consumption. 
The Government must be secure that they do not 
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go into consumption until the duty is paid, and it 
can be secure by having custody of them until that 
time, or in other words, by the Warehousing Sys- 
tem. Besides, it is the correct principle of taxa- 
tion, that the tax should be secured at the least pos- 
sible expense and risk to the Government, com- 
bined with the least possible inconvenience to the 
tax payers—or, what is the same thing, to the con- 
sumers. ‘That the tax is not upon the goods, but 
upon the consumption of the goods, is conceded by 
the repayment of it, when they are exported to a 
foreign country, or as it is called, by paying a draw- 
back or debenture to the exporter ; why then should 
the duty be demanded before the goods are wanted 
for consumption? But in paying back these duties 
by drawback or debenture, the Government retains 
24 per cent, and repays only 974, professedly in 18 
days after exportation, (here in New York,) but 
generally in not less than 25 days. Why 24 per 
cent or anything should be retained, I know not; 
the only at all plausible reason I ever heard, is to 
pay something for the trouble given at the Cus- 
tom-House, but if this reason is worth any thing, 
it ought to apply to tea and coffee and all other ar- 
ticles that are duty-free. I must, therefore, con- 
clude that it is a practice not founded in reason at 
all. It is certainly injurious to our export trade 
and our ships. 

“Another concession on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that the duty is not on the goods, but upon 
their consumption, is to be found in the circular of 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, allowing 
goods to remain beyond the usual time in the 
“ Public Store,” because the late fire in New York 
has fallen heavily upon the importing interest— 
but a word here, as this sounds a little like a Ware- 
housing System. When a merchant does not wish 
to pay his duties before landing, he abstains from 
entering the goods, and the ship, losing patience at 
the delay, gets the Custom-House to land the un- 
entered goods and deposit them in the “ Public 
Store,” and if they remain there unentered beyond 
a specified time, the collector sells them by auc- 
tion, in order to obtain the duty for the Govern- 
ment, and the charges for the * Public Store.” 

“At the time of the bank suspension, we all re- 
member how the Government postponed the pay- 
ment of duty bonds for a certain time, to lighten 
the pressure of the money market upon the im- 
porters—why ? not because of the mere pressure 
itself, but because the payment of the bonds under 
such a pressure prevented the buyers for consump- 
tion from buying as usual,—-it prevented the goods 
going into consumption. 

“And after the great New York fire, some years 
ago, the payment of the bonds was postponed, and 
I think, in some cases, the duty actually remitted ; 
the fundamental reason was, that the goods had 
been burnt, and had not gone into consumption ; 
and, therefore, the Government, although legally 
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entitled, was not equitably entitled to the duty, 
because other goods would be imported to supply 
the place in consumption, which the burnt ones 
were intended to have filled, and the Govern- 
ment would receive duties twice over, upon a por- 
tion of the consumption of the country, which, of 
course, was never intended to be the case. The 
Government said at first—the law is thus, and we 
can grant no indulgence; besides, the importer 
ought to have covered the duties in his fire insu- 
rance. The importers replied, we did insure the 
duties as a part of the value of the goods, but the 
fire was so extensive, that the insurance compa- 
nies are ruined, and unable to pay us; we took all 
reasonable care to protect ourselves, and as the 
ordinary consumption of the country was yet to be 
supplied by fresh importations in place of those 
burnt, the Government would lose nothing by re- 
mitting the duty.;—it merely would not gain by the 
calamity of the city of New York ; besides which, 
if the Warehousing System had existed, goods 
burnt in a bonded Warehouse are never charged 
with, and would not have been charged with the 
duty. Well, the equity of the case, or in other 
words, the principle that the duty is not on the 
goods, but upon the consumption of the goods, pre- 
vailed toa greater or less extent, and an indul- 
gence, which under a Warehousing System would 
have been unnecessary and unasked, was granted. 
And what was the consequence? | reply, From THE 
BEST AUTHORITY, that the defalcations of Swart- 
wout and Price had their origin in the confusion, 
which these postponements of duties caused in the 
Custom-House transactions. We, therefore, know 
exactly how many hundred thousands of dollars 
the Government lost by its adherence to an inju- 
rious, unsafe, irrational, and unnecessary mode of 
collecting duties, in the two cases at least. How 
much it has lost by debenture frauds, 1 do not pre- 
tend to say; but not a trifle, if we knew all.* 

“T do not see what objections can be made to the 
Warehousing System now. ‘The state of the reve- 
nue and of the credit of Government forbid any 
timidity on the part of the Treasury,—the great 
profits of our home manufacturers ought to pre- 
vent any unnecessary alarm in that quarter, and 
the probable revision of the Tariff makes it par- 
ticularly desirable, that the Warehousing plan 
should be introduced without delay, as a prelimi- 
nary to any alterations in the rates of duty, in 
order that all necessary changes may be made there- 
after, without agitating and embarrassing the for- 
eign trade of the count: 7 

“The present systen,. by requiring immediate, 


*The reader may observe a striking resemblance between 
certain parts of this letter and some remarks by Americus 
South, in the September and August No.’s of the Mes- 
senger. It is proper to observe, that Americus South, in 





drawing up his remarks, had the benefit of these notes, 
without the knowledge of my friend. 
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sudden and large outlays of money for duties, tends 
to drive men of moderate capital out of the im- 
porting trade, and to throw it into the hands of a 
few capitalists, (thus leading to monopolizing specu- 
lations,) and to induce wealthy foreign Houses to 
establish Branches in New York, to take the busi- 
ness from the natives of the country. It swells 
the gross receipts and payments at the Custom- 
House, causes greater fluctuations in the monthly 
receipts of revenue, than if duties were merely 
paid when the goods pass out of the custody of the 
Government for consumption; increases risks of 
loss and chances of defalcation and fraud ; creates 
unnecessary uncertainty as to estimates of proba- 
ble revenue ; and by reducing the stocks of high- 
dutied goods inexpediently low, nips in the very 
bud the export trade in foreign products, causes 
unnatural and injurious fluctuations in prices, and 
needlessly exposes the necessaries and comforts 
of life to the control of monopolists. 

“The proposed, or Warehousing System, has 
stood the test of 42 years practice in England, has 
secured the collection of the revenues, benefitted 
the navigation and commerce of that country, and 
insured more uniform prices to the consumers of 
Yoreign produce. Much as I have been in the way 
of such things, I have never heard of it being 
found fault with there, except by some of the Land- 
ed interest, high Tory party, and that some years 
ago, under the pretence that wheat was smuggled 
into consumption from the bonded Warehouses, 
but really, because the existence of stocks of bond- 
ed grain and flour, ready to be entered for home 
consumption whenever prices advanced sufficiently, 
allowed the grain growers less time to profit by 
famine prices, than if the foreign grain had not 
been already on the spot, but had to be imported 
from abroad to meet the scarcity. 

** Probably the grain already in bond was import- 
ed by the merchant, because he had anticipated 
some scarcity ; and if so, his act prevented, to a 
certain extent, the necessity of the consumer pay- 
ing famine prices, and so effected a great saving 
of money, and perhaps of suffering, to the consu- 
ming class. But perhaps he merely imported it 
because he had a ship at Dantzic, which must 
otherwise have returned home in ballast, and the 
price being extremely low, he thought it a safe 
operation to load her with wheat, and take all the 
chances of demand in England for home consump- 
tion or exportation. If he had been obliged to pay 
any cash duty on arrival in England, such as our 
duty on iron, which is fully 100 per cent., or even 
a duty of 10 per cent., his ship would probably 
have returned home in ballast, for he saw no proba- 
bility of early scarcity, and it might well have 
appeared to him both hazardous and inconvenient 
to make an outlay of cash for duty, on an article 
for which he might not find a demand at saving 
prices for months. But he brought the cargo and 
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Warehoused it, and other merchants probably did 
the same. In 6 months an unforeseen scarcity 
arose, and many orders were despatched to the 
Baltic for wheat—but they were limited the lower 
in price, because of the ten millions of bushels al- 
ready in bond and known to be on the way. And 
the Russian, and the Dane, also, had their eyes 
upon the bonded stocks, and supplied the orders 
10, 20, and perhaps 30 per cent. lower, because of 
the stocks in the bonded Warehouses of England. 
But small indeed would those stocks have been, if 
our system of collecting duties had existed there. 
In this case, that country saved immensely by its 
Warehonse System, while, at the same time, its 
commerce and shipping, and consuming class were 
benefitted. Who can estimate the millions of money 
which the consumers of England have been saved, 
in the last 20 years, by the operation of the Ware- 
housing System! For it has this advantage in a 
remarkable degree, that it renders a country more 
independent of the fluctuations of price at the 
place of production, by enabling the importer, (and 
if you please the dealer also,) to keep large stocks 
on hand to meet emergencies, and by inducing him 
to purchase freely in the foreign market whenever 
he can purchase cheaply, even without any par- 
ticular prospect of early or good demand at home. 

** But by our present system, the merchant is, 
as it were, punished for his enterprise and provi- 
dence, by being condemned to pay cash duties on 
produce so purchased, before he can land it ; he is, 
therefore, unless a great capitalist, very wary of 
buying merely because he can buy cheap. Hence, 
and it is a matter of notoriety in trade, whenever 
the sugar crop of Louisiana is shortened by an 
early frost, we have to pay almost any price that 
the West Indians, who know our necessities as soon 
as we do, choose to exact. 

“The duty on tea in England is 2s 1d (50 cents) 
per pound, the annual consumption between 40 and 
50 millions of pounds weight, and the stocks in the 
bonded Warehouses there, by an account received 
by the last steamer, about 40 millions of pounds; 
and the bonded stocks of sugar, coffee, rum, and 
other high-dutied articles are also large. Aye, 
and of cotton also, even at the low duty of §ths of 
a cent per pound, (which duty, however, was en- 
tirely removed last spring,) large stocks were al- 
ways kept in bond; first, because the importer 
might not wish to sell, and, therefore, was unwil- 
ling to advance even this small rate of duty unne- 
cessarily ; and secondly, because he might wish 
to export it, or might expect, from the diminished 
stock in some continental market, that he would 
ere long find favorable opportunity of selling it for 
exportation. And under this simplifying Ware- 
house System,a duty once paid is never refunded— 
there is no debenture system with all its complexi- 





ties and risks to the revenues—no payment of duty 
on a cargo of produce this week, to be refunded a 
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month hence, when it shall have been exported. 
No. The importer Warehouses his cargo, the 
exporter purchases any part of it that he wants, 
and it is exported, without the passing or repass- 
ing of a single cent of duty, or debenture, at the 
Custom-House. Now, cotton is duty free in Eng- 
land, and of course quite as well off, as regards its | 


. . | 
exportation, as it was before. Let us see what a) 





he could from his neighbors, and then advance the 
price of this necessary of life 20, or perhaps 50 
per cent.—speculating, not upon the broad grounds 
of deficient production and increasing consump- 
tion, (always desirable as preventing scarcity,) but, 
with the narrow spirit of a monopolist, seeking to 
add hundreds of thousands to his already overgrown 
fortune, at the expense of the consuming classes. 


pretty little trade Great Britain has driven in the| Ought we to blame him? Not at all; no one has, 
reéxportation of cotton.—In 1842, she sent off or ought to blame him; the fault is in the system 
138,000 bales ; in 1843, 121,000; in 1844, 147,000; | of duties, which facilitates and encourages such 














and in the first seven months of 1845, nearly 
90,000 bales. In the same seven months, she heal 
also exported, from 3 or 4 places only, to foreign | 
ports, about 4,000 tons of coffee, 5,000 puncheons | 
of rum, 18,000 tons of sugar, 1,500 tons of pepper, 
7,000 tons of rice, &c., &e. The stock of to- 
bacco of our growth in the bonded Warehouses of 
Liverpool and London alone, was about 34,000 
hogsheads on Ist August, 1845, (and this crop, 
growth 1844, had scarcely begun to arrive there,) 
the annual consumption of England being less than 
20,000 hogsheads; what cares she, with such a 
stock, if half our crop is destroyed! We can’t force | 
her to pay famine prices for tobacco, unless the| 
famine is of long continuance ; already has she | 
responded, by the last steamer, to our accounts of 
the growth of last year proving small, and of the | 
prospects in Virginia being desperately gloomy for | 
the growing crop, in consequence of the drought, 
‘the stock here is so large, that you must not ex- 
pect any material advance in price, until you have 
three deficient crops in succession.” But if the 
duty, instead of being about 75 cents per pound,| 
payable on delivery for consumption, had been 1| 
cent, payable on arrival, she would have had no 
such stock, and have sent us a very different re- 
sponse. As it is, having a Warehousing System, 
she becomes a depét for our tobacco, and has an 
annual export trade in it of 10 or 15,000 hogs- 
heads—consequently, her docks and warehouses, 
coopers, porters, draymen, merchants and ships, 
have an amount of employment and profit, which 
they would not have under a system of duty regu- 
lations like ours. 

“T have stated the stock of tea in England— 
about a year’sconsumption. If the duty here was) 
10 cents per pound, payable on arrival, our stock | 
would probably be less than half our annual con-| 
sumption. Then, suppose a quarrel in China, and | 
her ports shut, consumers in the United States must | 
suffer more than consumers in England. Again, | 
under such a duty, or a larger one, the stocks | 
would become small, because even wealthy mer-| 
chants would not willingly hold large stocks, and| 
the less wealthy would be driven out of the trade| 
by the inconveniency and difficulty of advaucing 
such large sums for duties—thus, the stock being| 
reduced to a manageable amount, some wealthy | 
importer, or holder, would naturally buy up what 
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things. It ought to be changed, for the rich can 
grow richer fast enough, without the aid of laws 
increasing their monopolizing powers at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community. Of course 
this is an imaginary case as to tea, because it is 
free of duty, but may not be so as to other articles 
which are just as much necessaries of life. 

“The Warehousing System, however, would 
in a great degree, be utter destruction to all such 
schemes, as all who understand it can readily per- 
ceive. Indeed, I heard a leading New York im- 
porter say, * No doubt, a Warehousing System 
would be beneficial to the general commerce and 
navigation, but I don’t want to see any such thing, 
for it would be injurious to my business, and would 
so increase the stock of goods, that I should find 
it difficult ever to get good prices. After a while, 
some pretty constant export trade in foreign goods 
might spring up, but ] have money enough for pay- 
ing duties in cash on arrival, and I am content with 
the present system.’ He would also, no doubt, 
have added, if I had pressed the point, ‘1 also pre- 


| fer the present system, because it causes the trade 


in high-dutied articles to centre more and more in 
this city, and so it gives me more knowledge of 
the stocks on hand, and more control over prices.’ 
In fact, the present system must benefit New York 
at the expense of other cities, upon the well-es- 
tablished principle, that, where large capitals are 
required in trade, the city of most trade will attract 
If, then, a monopolist desires the con- 
tinuance of the present system, he has only to let 
it be understood and circulated, that a Warehousing 
System would operate almost exclusively to the 
benefit of the city of New York, and if he can 
thus get sectional prejudices and jealousies excited, 
he may probably continue to enjoy his monied 
power, at the expense of the rest of the couatry. 

** It would be illustrative of my position, that the 
present system of collecting duties is calculated to 
confine the importation of high-dutied articles more 
and more to New York, and to throw Houses of 
smaller capital out of such trade, if we could see 
a comparative statement of imports of such arti- 
cles at various ports for the last twenty years, with 
the whole amount of imports and exports of each 
port for each year; and if we could have the num- 
ber of regular importers of dutiable and of free 
articles, for each port and year, and the number who 
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have given up the business, owing to the inconve- | System : at least three-fourths of the tonage arri- 


nience of large cash outlays for duties, it would also | 


be very instructive—but as the latter would be in- 
delicate, being virtnally an enquiry into the capitals 
and resources of Merchants, it might be inexpe- 
dient as well as difficult to try to obtain it. 

““We must expect many objections to be made 
to the establishment of a Warehouse System; 
some from honest ignorance, some from selfish 


blindness, some from mere stupidity, some from | 


political tom-fooleries, some from sectional feel- 
ings, some from grasping rapacity. Most of the 
objections so far, however, have proceeded from 
high quarters in the Treasury at Washington, and 
from the high-tariff-protective-policy party—the 
former arising from timidity as to the effect upon 
the revenue, combined with want of knowledge of 
the subject, and perhaps a little political coquetting ; 
the latter, in most cases, from downright rapacity. 
The present Secretary of the Treasury, who has 
none of the strong excuses to offer for shirking the 
question, which his predecessors for some years 
past might well shelter themselves under, should 
not fail to inform himself completely upon it, so as 
to bring forward the measure at the opening of the 


hext session in a statesman-like manner. For of 


all the times there have ever been for it, this is the 
time which any man, who has the slightest preten- 
sions or desire to be considered in any degree a 
statesman, ought to regard as the best time there 
has been for the introduction of such a measure. 

** Some persons confound our former credit system 
with the Warehousing System, because under both, 


the duty is not necessarily paid on the arrival of 


the vessel; but they are essentially different. By 
the former, the Government trusted the Importer 


for the amount of duty for a specified number of 


months, (not a year, however,) upon mere personal 
security, and allowed him to have possession and 
control of the goods, but by the latter, it does not 


trust him at all, but keeps possession or control of 


the goods, until the duty has been paid in cash, 
within 3 years, however, after importation. By 
the former plan, in case of exportation, there has 
been a receiving and is a repaying of duty, with 
all the risk and inconvenience which such unne- 
cessary transactions entail; while, by the latter, 
not a dollar passes into or out of the Custom- 
House, for duty or debenture, the goods being taken 
from the bonded Warehouse to the exporting ship, 
under supervision of the Custom-House authori- 
ties; for it is a beautiful and simplifying principle 
of the Warehouse system, that, (except in the rare 
cases of bounties on refined sugar and such like,) 
no duty which has been received, is ever returneJ ; 
but by our present system duties may be received 
this week on Havana sugar, and look like revenue, 
and next month the article may be exported and 
the duty refunded. 





“ As to other effects peculiar to the Warehousing 


ving from foreign countries at the Southern ports 
are in ballast or empty, and might bring at $2 per 
ton, such goods as are shipped from Liverpool, 
London, and Havre, in the packets for New York, 
at $5 to $10 per ton; and as our own ships, gen- 
erally speaking, get a preference of freight over for- 
eign ships, they would get some additional freights 
from Europe to Southern ports, if the tendency of 
Custom- House regulations were not to confine im- 
portations more and more to New York ; but as it 
is, the cotton, rice, tobacco, lard, pork, &c., of the 
South and the West, have to pay freights sufficient 
to cover the expenses of nearly two passages across 
the Atlantic, or our own ships cannot pay their way. 
We can, in this way, explain some facts which seem 
astonishing—viz: that the freight of cotton from 
the Southern ports to New York is generally very 
low ; and from New York to Europe, in those beau- 
tiful and extremely expensive packets, generally 4 
a cent per Ib. less than from Charleston, Savannah 


or New Orleans, to Europe ; and from Bombay to 


Liverpool, often less than from Mobile or New Or- 
leans to Liverpool. ‘To explain the first, we have 
only to bear in mind, that the present system con- 
fines the importing trade very much to New York, 
from whence the goods are distributed to the vari- 
ous Southern ports, by the coasting packets, hence 
these latter, obtaining freights from New York to 
Southern ports, which help to pay their way, can 
afford to carry the lower from Southern ports to 
New York—yet absolutely some Southern gentle- 
men, who are always growling about the aggran- 
dizement of New York, are opposed to the remo- 
val of one of the main causes of that aggrandize- 
ment. As to the second :—as the packets from New 
York get frequently great freights of goods from 
Europe, they can afford to carry goods cheaper from 
New York to Europe, than they can be carried from 
the Southern ports. As to the third :—vessels some- 
times get their best freights from England to Bom- 
bay, and sometimes from Bombay to England ; and 
hence it is that cotton freight is often so very low 
from Bombay. I have known it to be only 4 of a 
cent per lb. The last quotation from Bombay is 
about 14 to 14 cent per lb., but this is higher than 
usual, although considered scarcely a remunerating 
rate, from New Orleans to England or France. I 
do not hesitate to say, that I believe the trade of 
our Southern ports would be more benefitted by 
the introduction of the Warehouse System, with 
our present rates of duty, than by a 50 per cent 
reduction in the rate of daty, with the present 
mode of collection. 

“TI cannot better exemplify the effect of remo- 
ving restrictions from trade, than by giving the 
substance and nearly the precise words of a con- 
versation I had this week, with an extensive and 
general Merchant, who, among other branches of 
business, has much to do with Canada : 
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“* * Question.—Has the bill of last session, allow- 
ing drawback on foreign goods sent to Canada, in- 
creased that trade much yet? 

“** Answer.—Immensely already. 

*** Q.—In what particular article is the increase 1 

““* 4.—In almost every thing you can think of as 
at all probable. ‘To name one item: I have lately 
bought all the in this city; they were, 
as it happened, mach wanted, so my friend could 
not wait to send to England ; besides, it is rather 
late in the season, and they might be disappointed 
in getting them, by long passages, or the closing of 
the St. Lawrence. You know I always sent tea 
and such things, as are duty fiee, but there are 
more than usual, I think, even of such articles 
going—then also a good deal of foreign sugar, and 
would be much more, but the price is high and 
the stock here light. And it is curious to ob- 
serve what quantities of things the Canadians are 
taking, which they did not come for—great quan- 
tities of owr own products and manufactures—a 
man comes to buy 2 or 3 things, and buys a dozen 
things before he has done.’ 

“To this I must remark : If the introduction of 
the somewhat cumbrous system of drawback upon 
exportation to Canada, is working such wonders, 
what would the beautiful and simple Warehouse 
System do; seeing that it would further cheapen 
the goods to the Canadian, by one-fortieth part of 
our duty, and the saving of at least a month’s in- 
terest, and would allow and encourage our Jm- 
porter to hold larger stocks, out of which to supply 
him ; for, in the case of sugar, we see that but for 
the small stock, the export would have been greater. 

** A little consideration will show, that it ought to 
be the policy of our Government to bring the pe- 
riod of receiving the duty, as close as possible to 
that of the actual consumption of the article, and 
that such is one of the necessary effects of a Ware- 
housing System. If the receipt of duty on sugar 
could be postponed to the day before it goes 
into the coffee-cup, so much the better; for the 
consumer would save interest, and as actual con- 
sumption proceeds more steadily than actual im- 
portation, or in other words, the daily or weekly or 
monthly changes in its extent are confined within 

narrower limits, than the changes in the extent of 
importations, so would a steadier and more constant 
stream of revenue flow into the Treasury, and by 
its greater or less strength, form an index of the 
prosperity er otherwise of the consuming class— 
the great mass of inhabitants. 1 should think any 
statesman would be glad to have such an index to 
consult, as it would save him from the necessity 
of relying upon individual opinions on many points, 
where information might be desired. Again—ac- 
tual revenue and actual consumption being brought 
closer together, the effect of changes in rates of 
duty is much sooner developed ; for instance, sup- 








and it is to be reduced to 1 cent, the reduction to 
take effect in 3 months: there cannot be such a 
diminution in the aniount of duty received in the 
interval, as there would be if revenue and consump- 
tion were further apart. Reverse the position; 
bearing in mind that when duties are increased, 
the object is increase of revenue, and perhaps as 
early an increase as possible ; for instance, in case 


of war, when money in hand is specially desirable, 
in order to proceed vigorously without delay ; 


the duty is to be increased from 1 cent to 3-- 
the consumer of course lays in a larger supply, in 
order to have the benefit of the low duty, while 
the Importer, who has large stocks in bond, pays 
duty on the whole before the higher rate goes into 
effect. The Government finds revenue rush in at 
once at the very time it is wanted, and discovers 
that the bonded Warehouse has been a particularly 
safe kind of Sub-Treasury, in which the surplus 
revenue has, as it were, been securely deposited 
until wanted, without a dollar of circulation having 
been withdrawn from trade, or the risk of trusting 
any man or set of men, upon mere personal secu- 
rity, having been incurred. 

“But, under our present system, there may be 
a long spell of strong Easterly wind this month, 
bringing vessels in short and shorter passages 
from abroad, and therefore a perfect torrent of rev- 
enue, which the West winds of next month will as 
surely reduce to a dribbling streamlet; and if, at 
the setting in of the West winds, a large export of 
high-dutied goods occurs, then away runs a part of 
the apparent revenue of the previous month. And 
yet some Secretaries have had, I know not whether 
to call it the impudence or the ignorance, to say or 
pretend, that with a Warehousing System, they 
could not possibly make any calculations as to prob- 
able revenue ! 

‘Some years ago, when it was pretty generally 
known among informed merchants in New York, 
that, in consequence of dull trade and other causes, 
importations would be very small, and many goods 
were being re-exported to Europe, for the double 
purpose of getting cash in hand by the drawback, 
and of bringing the goods back again to be entered 
at a reduced rate of duties, which was to take ef- 
fect in some 3 or 4 months, I happened to pass 
through Washington, where, meeting a friend who 
was in the Cabinet, I asked him, or rather stated 
these opinions to him, as to the revenue and its 
prospects, and being much surprised at his reply, 
that the revenue was improving and likely to im- 
prove, he assured me that he had had a Jong conver- 
sation, within a day or two, with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who had spoken most confidently upon 
the subject. I have always wondered at it, but 
account for it thus: Probably there had been many 
arrivals of cargoes crowded into the 2 or 3 previ- 








pose the present duty on coffee is 3 cents per lb., 


ous weeks, by strong East winds, while the pay- 
ment of drawbacks on the goods which were being 
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re-exported, had not yet commenced. Certain it 
is, that the Secretary’s views proved to be any- 
thing but correct. I do not mean to say the Sec- 
retary was stupid or indolent in his business—but ] 
mean rather to excuse his mistake—for who can 
make any confident estimate of probable revenue, 
when the receipts of the Custom-House are not 
governed by the consumption of the country, but 
by East or West winds, and are subject to all the 
uncertain deductions of debenture ? 

‘* ] was asked some months ago to make a short 
summary of, Ist, The advantages of a Warehou- 
sing System—2nd, The objections which had been 
raised to it—and 3rd, the replies to those objec- 
tions. I will now repeat the whole, leaving out 
the objections of Secretaries of the Treasury in 
particular, simply because, as they have no sound 
ones to offer, we need not fear that the present 
Secretary will offer any. 


As To THE ADVANTAGES. 


“Ist. The greater independence of changes in 
rates of duty, which it would impart to foreign 
commerce, and therefore the facility with which 
duties might be altered hereafter, as necessity or 
expediency might require, without agitating the 
entire trade of the country, or going into a revision 
of the entire Tariff; the principle being understood 
that the rate of duty to be paid, is the rate existing 
at the time of payment. 

“2nd. The abolition of the Debenture System, 
with all its complications and risks. 

“3rd. An even flow of revenue, step by step 
with the consumption of the country; and not, as 
at present, dependent upon East winds or West 
winds, over-importations or under-importations, de- 
bentures and drawbacks. 

“4. The existence of larger stocks of foreign 
merchandise, which would tend to increase the 
export trade, to prevent fluctuations in prices here, 
and to make us more independent of fluctuations 
abroad. 

* 5th. The acquisition of an increased portion of 
the trade of all neighboring countries. 

“6th. The greater extension to small capitalists 
of the ability to trade in high-dutied articles, and 
therefore the diminished power of great capitalists 
to make monopolizing speculations. 


As to THe OssecTions AND My Rep.ies To 
THEM. 


“1st. That large stocks of foreign goods would 
be accumulated in our ports, to the injury of the 
prices of similar home-made fabrics and products. 

“ Reply.—Allowing, for the sake of argument, 
that the effect upon prices would be as alleged, 
such an indirect mode of ‘ protection,’ as impo- 
sing restrictions which are injurious in their gen- 
eral effect upon trade, and not necessary for the 








security of the revenue, ought not to exist; but if 
necessary for ‘ protection,’ such obstacles and re- 
Strictions ought to have a money value atfixed to 
them, and be put into the plain shape of an addi- 
tion to the rates of duty, when they would be in a 
great degree disarmed of any injurious effect upon 
general trade, by a Warehousing System. 

“2nd. That importations would be so excessive, 
when no duty need be paid until the article was 
delivered for consumption, that large exportations 
of the precious metals would necessarily follow to 
the great damage of trade. 

** Reply.—Let trade regulate itself. If importa- 
tions are too large, the export of specie will check 
them. The present system has not.prevented the 
export of specie; it has been exported ; why then 
adhere to it for any such imaginary virtue? Be- 
sides, merchants do not require the guardianship 
of Congress to prevent them from over-trading, 
any more than manufacturers or planters require it 
to prevent the building of too many mills, or the 
planting of too much cotton and tobacco. 

“3rd. That the construction of ‘ great Govern- 
ment Warehouses,’ at vast expense, would be ne- 
cessary for carrying out the System. 

* Reply. No such necessity exists ; nay, any build- 
ing, or hiring of Warehouses, by the Custom- 
House, or Government, would, in practice, be less 
necessary, than under the present system; and 
any such proceeding is particularly to be deprecated. 
There is no objection to throwing open the ‘ Ware- 
housing business’ to private competition, as it is 
in Liverpool, for instance, where, in 1842, there 
were 349 private Warehouses, or receptacles, li- 
censed for.bonded goods ;—the Government having 
nothing to do in the matter, but to license Ware- 
houses, when required, if properly secured accord- 
ing to law, and to put their own locks upon them, 
and keep the keys, the rate of storage being an 
affair between the owner of the Warehouse and 
the owner of the goods, and in which, neither the 
Government nor any of its officers, ought to be 
permitted to be interested. In fact, I consider the 
opening of the * bonded storage business,’ to pri- 
vate competition, particularly desirable. 

“4th. That it would only tend more and more to 
aggrandize the city of New York. 

** Reply. I have already said enough to show, 
that this is a particular effect of the present, and 
certainly would not be of the proposed system. 

“It is unnecessary to go into the details of a 
Warehousing Bill in this place; but, in them, as 
in the sciences, a few first principles will solve a 
great many questions, and particularly the princi- 
ple, that ‘the duty is on the consumption.’ 

*‘ Ts interest to be charged on the duty, from the 
time of warehousing, to the time of payment? 
No; for the duty is on the consumption, and the 
goods are supposed to go into consumption when 
it is paid. 
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“Tf the duty is 20 per cent. when the goods are 
warehoused, and only 10 per cent. when they are 
entered for consumption, which rate is to be paid ? 
The rate existing at the time of payment, because 
the duty is on the consumption. 

“Should goods, warehoused in New York, be 
allowed to be sent under bond to Boston, to be re- 
warehoused there, that the Boston man may pay 
the duty on them, in Boston, when he chooses, or 
export them from Boston? Should a transfer of 
ownership of goods in warehouse be sanctioned 
and recorded by the Custom- House, from the im- 
porter to the dealer, or retailer, that the latter may 
pay duty, from time to time, on such portion as he 
wishes to have under his own control ? 

“The answer to both is: Yes; for the duty is on 
the consumption. 

‘Another principle of the system is, that the 
merchant, having the option of bonding, (i. e. 
Warehousing,) or paying duty, must abide by the 
consequences of his own choice; and, therefore, 
a duty once paid, is never refunded. If goods are 
burnt in a bonded Warehouse, or if they are lost 
or destroyed at sea, when going under bond to 
another place, no duty is exacted on them; but if 
they are pilfered while under bond, duty is exacted 
on the deficiency. In the former cases, they have 
not gone into consumption ; but, in the latter, the 
pilfered portion probably has. 

‘** Question upon question might be started, and 
answered ; but I have written enough already to 
furnish examples. 

“1 will, however, say a few words more. 

“The duty to be paid being at the rate existing 
at the time of payment, the importer, or dealer, 
however high the existing rate may be, can hold 
his stocks in bond, without fear of being entrapped 
by a reduction of duty ; while, on the other hand, 
the present system, by exposing the holder of large 
stocks, (necessarily duty-paid,) to the risk of loss 
from reduction of duty, causes, and must always 
cause, the stocks of high-dutied goods to be inex- 
pediently small. The Government may indeed 
make provision for returning the duty in such cases, 
but this would give much trouble, cause expense, 
create confusion, and lead to frauds; while, under 
a Warehousing System, such refandings of duty 
are practically unnecessary. 

* Again. 
tea from China, and a duty of 10 cents per pound 
is imposed before it arrives: I should, under the 
present system, complain very much of having to 
pay such a duty in cash before landing it; for I 
might be compelled, by the outlay of money, to 
make sales before the full effect of the duty had 
been felt in the market price. But under a Ware- 
housing System, I should have no ground for com- 
plaint, because I could then refrain from selling 


Suppose I have ordered a cargo of 


how the self interest of merchants leads them, (and 
they may be scarcely conscious of it themselves,) 
to give erroneous views to Government upon ques- 
tions of commercial policy, mainly in consequence 
of the particular operations of the present system 
of collecting duties. 
* From all that I have said, I think it follows 
conclusively, that the Warehousing System is emi- 
nently fitted for a country like ours, where pro- 
gress and change are so rapid, that alterations must 
necessarily be made in the rates of duty. Under 
its operation, such alterations can be made without 
paralizing general trade. The revenue can be 
sooner increased, whenever desirable,—and sooner 
decreased, in order to avoid the many dangers ari- 
sing from surplus revenues; and, in fine, the whole 
country, and all the interests in it, except, perhaps, 
the mere monopolizing capitalist, can be benefitted. 
“If any objections are started, I do not doubt that 
I shall be able to prove that they are frivolons, sel- 
fish, or unsound; or, at all events, applicable with 
greater force to our present system. 


New York, 28th August, 1845.” 


I think, that every one, at all conversant with 
the subject, will agree with me, that the proposi- 
tion is proved, and that, after such a demonstration, 
my friend might have written Q. E. D. to the pons 
Asinorum in the 1st Book of our Commercial 
Code. 

There are, though, still other points of view, in 
which this question might be presented, or further 
urged, without, by any means, exhausting the subject. 
Its effects upon the consumer here, might be ex- 
amined more in detail. We might show, more at 
large, how it would increase consumption, increase 
both demand and supply ; and swell the revenues 
of the Government ; the practical simplicity of its 
operation; the convenience with which the Tariff 
might be altered and amended, without throwing the 
whole commerce of the country into a feverish state; 
the protection it would afford the consumer against 
famine prices and inordinate speculation; the 
readiness with which it would yield increased re- 
venue, to meet the exigencies of sudden war; the 
manner in which it would Jessen the chances of 
war, by strengthening the bonds of peace and draw- 
ing closer the ties of friendship, by extending and 
increasing the system of mutual dependance be- 
tween us and the neighbouring nations of this 
continent :—each and all of these points afford 
strong views that might be urged in its favor ; and 
some of them have heen so urged by my friend, 
whose letter I have quoted. 

There is one other point of view, however, in 
which | beg the indulgence of only a hasty view 
of its operations. 

Our trade in the reéxportation of foreign merchan- 





my tea, without any more inconvenience, than if 


it had remained free of duty. We can see here, 


dise, exemplifies in a remarkable manner, the cor- 
rectness of some of the positions already advanced, 
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with regard to still further advantages of the Ware- 
housing System itself. I derive my facts from 
official statements and other authentic sources, that 
have been brought within my reach since the fore- 
going was written. 

Tea and coffee, with a few other, but by no 
means leading articles of commerce, pay no duty at 
present ; they constitute the basis of this reéxport- 
ing business ; and the course of trade, as far as they 
are concerned, is as it would be with them under the 
Warehousing System. Let us therefore call these, 
“ Warehousing” articles, to distinguish them from 
all other articles of foreign merchandise, which 
are reéxported with the obstructions of our present 
regulations upon them. Let those, which are so 
obstructed, be designated as “ drawback” articles. 
Now, the last treasury report shows, that the value 
of our trade with British America in the articles of 
the ** Warehoused” classification, exceeds that in 
those in the “ drawback” class, Ten times. Of the 
former class, our merchants sent to Canada and New 
Brunswick, $1,250,000, and only $113,000 of the 
latter. And to mark this contrast, in colors still more 
striking, it should be recollected, that in the classifica- 
tion of “ drawbacks” are included all the great sta- 
ples of commerce, and almost every article of for- 
eign production, except tea, coffee, gold and silver ; 
which last articles constitute the ‘* Warehoused” di- 
vision. The reéxport trade of the country, in these 
few items of the “* Warehoused” class to all parts of 
the world, exceeds the reéxport trade in the ‘‘draw- 
back” class, in the proportion of $8,000,000, to 
$3,500,000. The latter class paid $1,166,000 
into our Custom-House, when they arrived, and 
took it back ayain, minus commissions, when they 
cleared, and merely yielded that paltry 24 per cent., 
or about $29,000 to the Government. Why should 
we not, therefore, let all other articles, as well as 
tea and coffee be Warehoused, and be re-exported 
free of Custom-House tolls and pawn-broking 
regulations ? This reéxport trade would increase 
the business of our merchants, benefit our com- 
merce, give employment to our shipping, and 
greatly increase the consumption of your produce 
abroad. Take a case: gratid exempli: 

What did our merchants give in exchange for 
these eight millions of ‘* Warehoused” articles, 
that were reéxported from the country? They 
gave the produce of your soil, or the fruits of 
American labor, in some shape. Suppose these 
articles had been saddled with deductions and ob- 
structions of drawback :-—-instead of reéxporting 
upwards of 8 millions, we would have reéxported 
less than one ; for this is the ratio between the ex- 
ports of the ‘ Warehoused’ and ‘ drawback’ articles, 
as given by Custom-House figures. Would not, 
therefore, the trade of the country, and, conse- 
quently, the markets for your produce, have been 
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free? The American merchant, we will sup- 
pose, offers to a guild of foreign merchants, such 
as Canadians, French, Mexicans, etc., a lot of 
Western produce; none of them want it in its 
proffered shape; but the Mexican wants silks, the 
Canadian tea, the Frenchman wants coffee, &c. 

“Very well,” is the reply to the last two, “I 
have a ship trading to Java and China; these or- 
ders of yours will just about enable her to complete 
her cargo ;——an assorted cargo, by the way, is the 
best kind ;—I'll put this Western produce on board, 
and she will soon convert it into tea and coffee, 
which I can let you have cheap; for, though they 
will first have to be landed in New York, for which 
place the bulk of the cargo is intended, still there 
are no Custom- House charges in the way.” 

* Why not let her bring my silks too?” asks the 
Mexican. 

“Your present wants, will, no doubt, be supplied 
before my ship returns,” is the reply, ‘I shall then 
have to land your silks, and deposite one third of 
their value in cash with the collector, till you 
want a fresh supply, which may be six months, 
or a year; and in the meantime my money is 
lying idle in the Custom-House. This will make 
your silk cost more, for I must not only charge 
you with commissions for this advance to the 
Custom-House, but you must also give enough 
for the goods besides, to pay me for lying out 
of the use of this money in the Custom-House. 
I can’t venture. Go to an English merchant. 
He can bring what silks you want from China, 
in one corner of his vessel—land them in Eng- 
land, without any of the obstructions that are in 
my way. He Warehouses them, and reéxports 
them without paying Government a cent; and, 
therefore, can undersell me. Thus we lose much 
of your business.” 

Thus the business of the country suffers, and 
the merchant is prevented from converting so much 
of your cotton and tobacco, or some other stuff, 
into silk for the Mexican, and so with all the ““draw- 
back” articles. 

As you increase the ability of one class to sell 
cheap, by enlarging the market, you increase the 
ability of another to buy. The two are correla- 
tives, and stand as closely in their relations, as 
cause and effect, as do the admirably regulated 
principles of supply and demand. 

That the course of trade here alluded to, is emi- 
nently calculated to benefit the producers of the 
country, cannot be denied. Suppose that there 
were some magic wand, or wonderful lamp, by 
which your produce, as it passed down the Mis- 
sissippi, might be suddenly cunverted into teas, 
silks, wines, coffee, sugar, salt, and all varieties 
of merchandise :—would not such metamorphosis of 
raw produce extend your markets, and create demand 





lessened to the extent of $7,000,000, had they 
been subject to “ drawback” instead of being duty 


fur additional supplies from you t Precisely similar, 
as to effect, will be the operation of this Warehous- 
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ing System. Take away the present system, which 
prevents a similar operation, substitute the Warehou- 
sing System, and then give your cotton, hemp and 
tobacco, provisions and bread-stuffs, to our ships. 
They will take them off beyond the seas, conduct 
them through the labyrinths and laboratories of 
commerce, and in a little while bring them back | 
to you in the shape of teas, wines, silks, groceries, | 
or dry goods, hardware and cutlery of all sorts, 
paterns, and descriptions. For these, you might 
find buyers, in markets where the raw articles | 
would have perished on yourhands. According to 
estimates, based upon official data, the removal of 
the present, and the introduction of the proposed sys- 
tem, would increase the export trade of the country 
$20,000,000, and the import trade, nearly as much. 
What class among ship-owners, producers, or con- 


sumers, would such an increase of trade not 
benefit ? 


The total value of duty-paying articles imported 
into the country last year, was $83,668,154, and of 
the reéxportations from these, or the “ draw- 
back” class, the value was $3,519,760, or 4 per 
cent. 


The value of the free, or “‘ Warehousing” arti- 
cles, imported for the same time, was $24,766,881 ; 
and the value of their reéxports $7,965,107, or 
32 per cent. According to these rates, if the 
Warehousing privileges had been enjoyed alike 
by all varieties of merchandise, as well as by tea 
and coffee, we should have imported, of the first 
class, $110,000.000, and reéxported $27,000,000, 
instead of $3,500,000. These are startling results, 
and it may again be asked, where would the means 
come from to buy these extra $24,000,000 of for- 
eign stuff. I answer, without the fear of contra- 
diction, that a fair quota of them would be forth- 
coming from the Great Valley of the West, so 
soon as the laws of supply and demand could ope- 
rate there. Supposing the present ratio between 
the exports and imports of the country to remain 
the same, the value of the former, under the pro- 
posed system, would be $124,000,000 ; under the 
present system, it is $108.000,000. 

This is an important and interesting view of the 
subject, and it would be profitable to follow it out 
in its various aspects, did time and circumstances 
permit. 


About one rourta of all the commerce of Great 
Britain consists in the RE-ExPoRTATION of bonded 
merchandise. Such arethe fruits of the system 
there. But suppose they should not be as abundant 
here. What, if instead of giving to this country 
forty millions more of commerce to fetch and carry, 
it should give but twenty, or ten, or five, or onE, is 
it not worth having? Take the narrowest view of 
the subject that stolid ignorance can suggest, and 
it still presents one of those cases in which the 
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A Monruty Matt to Orecon. 
T will but mention this one subject more, and be 
done. 

A regular Mail through that Territory, and thence 
to the Sandwich Islands, is another of those mea- 
sures, which are of self-evident importance. A 
mail-line from Independence, across the Rocky 
Mountains to Oregon, would keep perpetually bright 
the links in the chain, which most do bind those 
danger-loving pioneers there to their native Jand. 
Early associations, bright spots in their memory, 
and much that is dear to the stout and brave hearts 
of these emigrants, are still on the morning side 
of the Rocky Mountains. Afford them the means 
of frequent communication with “ Father-land,’ 
and those they have left behind them, and they 
will at once feel, that neither snow-clad mountain, 
nor rugged heights, nor distance, nor difficulty, nor 
danger, nor all the powers of man, nor physica! ob- 
structions, can separate them from their country 
and us. 

Encourage such feelings ;—they are the strong- 
hold of this Government, and will become for us a 
citadel of strength in Oregon, which cannot be 
moved. Study, therefore, the interests of these 
people; they are of our own flesh and blood; keep 
up an oft-repeated and friendly intercourse with 
them ; let it be mutually advantageous ; and these 
lovers of liberty in the forest, as they reclaim the 
fruitful valleys of the Columbia, from the savage 
and the wilderness, will bring them in as free-will 
offerings, and in majestic sovereignty, add State 
after State to the glorious “ Union.” Properly cared 
for, these emigrants and their followers, with 
axe and rifle will execute for you, out there 
in the wilderness, a deed, and convey to you a 
right and title, to that Territory, which neither 
court nor crown can dispute. 

Arrived at the mouth of the Columbia, the Mail 
should be continued on to the Sandwich Islands. 
For this purpose, three or four men-of-war schoo- 
ners, or what would be better, a couple of armed 
steamers, should be sent out there. 

By this arrangement, the letter-distance of our 
merchants, from their business in the North Pa- 
cific—from China, and the numerous islands and 
populous countries, bordering upon that Ocean, 
would be lessened by one half. 

We have a fleet of 600 whaling vessels, manned 
by 16,000 American seamen, continually ervising 
and fishing in those seas. The Sandwich Islands 
are their place of rendezvous for refits and provi- 
sions. This fleet offers a home-market, at once, 
for all the present surplus produce of our citizens 
in Oregon. Hitherto neglected by the Govern- 
ment, or but little cared for, these ships float a 
capital of not less than $20,000,000, and are 
freighted with interests even more valuable. Such 





South, or the country, can’t lose, and may gain. 
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owners and friends in the Atlantic States, would, 
with its collateral results, be of incalculable ad- 
vantage. These vessels are generally absent three 
years at a time, and cases occur in which they do 
not hear from home during the cruise. 

Nor is this the only, or by any means the strong- 
est light, in which this question of a Mail through 
Oregon may be presented. The Sandwich Islands 
are in the midst of the sea; they are within the 
region of the Monsoons; they are immediately on 
the way-side of all the great thoroughfares across 
the “Grand Ocean ;” midway between Western 
America, China, the East Indies and Africa; be- 
tween Western America and Polynesia; they are 
at the Western crossing place of the chief com- 
mercial highways between our Continent, those Is- 
Jands, that Continent and people. Situated thus, they 
are in the centre of business, and would serve as 
a sort of distributing post office, whence letters, 
brought by the Oregon Mail, could be distributed, 
through ordinary traders, to all the islands of that 
vast Ocean, and the countries bordering upon it. 
Who shall caleulate-the scope and reach, the end 
or importance of the collateral results, which 
shall flow, in time to come, from the establishment 
now, of a regular Mail to sucha point, through 
such a Territory ! 

Only 200 millions of consumers are supplied 
through the markets of the Atlantic Ocean. But 
there are in the Pacific, and the countries border- 
ing upon it, not less than 600 millions of people, 
whose wants have always been meagrely supplied. 
Badly fed and half clad, they are eager for our 
produce, and are well able to buy and barter freely. 
Can it be supposed, that the stinted China-man 
would shovel dry, boiled rice down his throat, with 
chop-sticks, if he could get our flour and corn, 
bacon and beef, at any thing like a reasonable 
price? 

The Pacific slope of this continent is to be the 
granary and store-house for these, and hundreds 
of millions of people beside. 

Be prompt with your facilities for communica- 
ting with and through Oregon; they will attract 
the attention of business men to that quarter, and 
will draw business there, in a little while. Thus, 
Oregon will have the start, and American enter- 
prise will open the door, and force the way to a 
commerce, which is destined to be of untold extent. 

A rich country, springing up out of the wilder- 
ness, under the hand of Anglo Saxon industry and 
energy, and overlooking the wants of 600,000,000 
of people! The time will come—it may not be in 
our day—but come it will, and the measure pro- 
posed will hasten it on—when the commerce of 
North Western America over the Pacific, will be, 
to the commerce over the Atlantic, as the flood 
tide of business on the “ Father of waters” now 
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is, to the slack-water traffic of the Schuylkill river. 
A far-reaching stroke of policy, would be the 


speedy establishment of this mail-line, and to the 
sagacity of the keen-sighted statesmen of the 
“ Great Valley of the West,” do 1 commend and 
commit the measure. As ever, 


Yours, 


HARRY BLUFF, U.S. N. 


AUTUMN. 


BY T. H. C. 


Farewell! thou dying Year, farewell ! 


Thy reign is almost o’er ; 


Filed the freshness of vernal hours, 
The glory of thy summer bowers,— 
And e’en thy last pale ling’ring flowers 


Will soon be here no more! 


*Tis sad to see the hues of death 


Fast stealing o’er thy bloom, 


To hear the fitful Autumn gale 
Sweep through the lonely wood and vale, 
Breathing its low, prophetic wail, 


O’er thy approaching doom ! 


To me, in every passing breeze, 


There is a tone of grief, 


Recalling hopes of vanished years, 
Now only seen thro’ Memory’s tears,— 
An emblem of whose fate appears, 


In every falling leaf 


Perhaps there are bright eyes, that weep 


To see thee pass away, 


Who in thy course, departing year, 
Have ne’er been dimm’d by sorrow’s tear ; 
And blest with all of bright and dear, 


Would gladly woo thy stay. 


But there are some, whose hearts are glad, 


Thy darksome reign is o’er,— 


Who would not live thine hours again, 
For riches of the earth and main ; 
But joy those days of care and pain, 


To them, can come no more. 


For thou hast seen the dearest ties 


Of earthly feeling broken ! 


To be renewed, oh! never more, 
Unless on that eternal shore, 
Where, grief and death forever o’er, 


No parting words are spoken! 


Then fare thee well, departing Year! 


I would not woo thy stay ; 


Thy sighing winds breathe of the tomb; 
Thy fading roses speak the doom 
Of the heart’s cherish’d hopes—whose bloom, 


Like thine, has passed away ! 
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EDUCATION 


IN THE 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 


How delightful it is, to witness the lively inte- 
rest in the great cause of Education, that now 
seems to be spreading throughout our country! It) 
is cheering to the heart of the patriot and philan- | 
thropist, to find such a rising ascendancy of the 
moral over the physical,—of the general good over 
the promotion of party. 

We do helieve, that the auspicious period, for 
accomplishing great public good, has arrived,—to 
Virginia at least. It should not be lost. Though 
the efforts hitherto made may not have effected all 
that was hoped, or expected, yet none of them 
should have been dispensed with; for whatever 
may be achieved now, will be found to have sprung, 
in a great degree, from the exertions hitherto put 
forth. These plans of moral amelioration are of 
slow growth and adoption. But none should be- 
come weary, or relax their efforts, because all 
their hopes cannot be realised, nor because the 
good they desire to do, is too long delayed. 

All may now rejoice in the movement, that seems 
to be agitating Virginia, upon the subject of popu- 
lar Education. She should be moving in such a 
cause, for the sake of herself, and of others, who 
need her example, and are still willing to look to 
her for an example. 

Already are many of her sister States of the 
South and West awaking to action. Some of 
their Governors have opened a correspondence 
on the subject of Education, seeking information 
that may enable them to suggest systems and im- 
provements, for their respective States. This is 
what we desire to see and to promote. 

For a long time, it has been our wish and inten- 
tion, to procure and publish in the Messenger, a 
series of 





Papers, upon THE STATE oF EDUCATION, AND THE 
PROVISION MADE FOR IT, IN EACH OF THE SouTH- 
ERN AND WesTERN STATES. 


Not that we would confine the Messenger to im- 
parting information respecting these States alone ; 
but because Education in them most needs the 
benefits of such enquiries; and much would ne- 
cessarily be said, collaterally, of the noble exam- 
ples and brilliant success of our Northern brethren. 

We have already communicated the above plan 
to some of our correspondents, and we here pro- 
pose it to the prominent friends of popular Educa- 
tion, in each Southern and Western State, and 
urge it upon them to prepare for us the Papers 
alluded to. This would lead them into researches 
most improving to themselves, and open before 
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them a wide field for usefulness and fame. Lead- 
ing professors in Institutions of Learning, and the 
most eminent and philosophical Statesmen, might 
expend upon such a theme, all their erudition, ge- 
nius and eloquence. We are confident, that by no 
one effort, could any one individual so greatly pro- 
mote the highest and dearest interests of his State, 
or his own reputation, as by devoting himself to a 
Memoir upon Education, addressed to the Law- 
givers of the State. How far does the fame of a 
mere politician fall below that of Horace Mann, of 
Massachusetts, or Henry Barnard, of Connecticut! 

The publication of such a series of papers, in 
the Messenger, would send them into all our States 
and Territories, would give them permanence and 
bring them together, that they might easily be com- 
pared, and the best things in each extracted ; they 
might then be republished, wherever a sufficient 
interest was taken in them. Let the leading Fdu- 
cationists in the South and West think of this 
proposition, and apply themselves to the honorable 
task of complying with it. It is a work in which 
the noblest Ambition may be gratified, no less 
than the most genuine Self-love. 

We have already spoken of the Edacation move- 
ment now going on in Virginia. Without any 
apology, we proceed to lay our proceedings before 
all our readers. Though citizens of different 
States, our moral and intellectual wants are simi- 
lar, our interests and our destiny the same; and 
the means of our usefulness and prosperity are the 
same. Who can doubt, that the most efficient in- 
strument of good, in all our States, is the moral 
and religious training of the rising generation, that 
they may be qualified to discharge the duties of 
freemen, and to enjoy the privileges and pleasures 
of intelligent beings ? 

From the proceedings of the meeting in Rich- 
mond, it will be seen, that our talented and public- 
spirited Governor was called to the Chair. On 
taking it, with that ready eloquence for which he 
is distinguished, he made a brief, but animating 
address, which must have stirred the spirits of all 
who heard him. One prominent point in his re- 
marks, was the connection and dependence between 
Edueation and Internal Improvement. The want 
of improvements causes our citizens to migrate, 
and destroys the inducement for settlers to come 
among us; whilst those who do remain, are so far 
apart as to prevent anion, concert and support, in 
any system of primary education. 

Education and Improvement mutually operate 
upon each other; for without Education, Improve- 
ment will also be impeded, by the absence of those 
far sighted and enlarged views, whieh are the fruits 
of Education. Both moral and physical Improve- 
ment should, then, be carried on at the same time; 
and the increased zeal and energy of those who 
can appreciate their value and importance, must 
compensate for the apathy and prejudices of those 
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who cannot, or will not. We objected to only one 
part of the Governor's eloquent address,—the man- 
ner in which he spoke of Virginia. It is true, 
that “‘a sense of our own ignorance is the first 
step towards knowledge ;” and a full view of our 
own deficiencies, in contrast with the attainments 
of others, may incite us to exertion. This, no 
doubt, was the Governor's sole object,—to stimu- 
late, by appealing to feelings of pride and shame. 
Still it was rather grating, to hear our dear old 
mother spoken of as “ following in the wake of| 
the world ;” and her children styled * the steerage 
passengers of mankind!” To this we cannot as- 
sent, though we cannot conceive of stronger in- 
centives than every Virginian has, to labor for the 
regeneration and advancement of his beloved State. 
And how cordially should all unite with the Gov- 
ernor, in the expression of hope with which he 
concluded, “ that this noble work of Education, now 
entered upon, will be carried forward energetically, 
successfully,—iriumphantly !"—[ Ed. Mess. 


Epvucation Meetine 1n Ricumonp. 


“At a large and respectable meeting of the citi- 
zens of Richmond, held at the City Hall, on Thurs- 
day, the 28th day of August, 1845, to take into con- 
sideration the best means of effecting the imme- 
diate adoption by the Legislature, of some more 
efficient and extensive system of popular Educa- 
tion, and the expediency of holding an Education 
Convention : 

“On motion of Joseph Mayo, Esgq., his Excel- 
lency, James McDowell, was called to the Chair, 
and on motion of Mr. Peter V. Daniel, jr., Joseph 
Mayo, Esq., was appointed Secretary. 

“Governor McDowell, on taking the Chair, ex- 
plained the object of the meeting, and urged its 
importance, in a concise but forcible and eloquent 
address—after which, 

“On motion of Mr. Daniel, a committee of nine 
(increased to thirteen on motion of Mr. Watson) 
was appointed to draft resolutions for the conside- 
ration of the meeting, and the following gentlemen 
were appointed a committee, viz: Messrs. Peter 
V. Daniel, jr., Gustavus A. Myers, J. A. Cowar- 


élson, Rev. Wm. S. Piumer, Robert G. Scott, 






otts, Benjamin B. Minor, and Thomas H. Ellis. 
“The committee having retired, after a short in- 
terval, through their Chairman, reported the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions to the meeting, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

‘* Whereas, in all countries, a well regulated sys- 
tem of Popular Education is found to be the most 
efficient means of securing that virtue and intelli- 
gence in the People, on which depend the peace 





and good order of society, and the prosperity and 
happiness alike of individuals and of nations; but 


most especially in our Republic, where every citi- 
zen may participate in the Government of the 
State, it is of vital importance, that they should 
possess the knowledge to discern, and the virtue to 
pursue, those counsels which may be essential to 
the preservation of Liberty and Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, and of the honor, safety and welfare of 
the country ; and whereas the defects and ineffi- 
ciency of our present system, are productive of a 
degree of ignorance among the People, disgrace- 
tul to the State, most pernicious in its effects, and 
alarming in its consequences :—Believing that the 
present time is fortunately and unusually favorable 
for the removal of this great and growing evil, which 
all deplore and earnestly desire to suppress ; that 
this reform would be purchased by a tax so slight, 
as scarcely to be felt by the People, and that fur- 
ther delay would greatly increase the difficulties 
and uncertainty of effecting it in future, and be 
fraught with danger to the State ;—but convinced 
that the first and most necessary step towards the 
accomplishment of this design, and one without 
which nothing will be effected, is the expression 
by the Peopue of the State, in primary assemblies, 
of their deep interest in this reform, their willing- 
ness to contribute to its success, and their deter- 
mination to require of their representatives prompt 
and efficient action upon it :— 

“ Be it, therefore, Resolved, That we deem the 
establishment of a more extensive and efficient 
system of Popular Education by the next General 
Assembly of this State, to be a measure of para- 
mount importance and urgent necessity, and we 
desire and confidently expect our Senator and Del- 
egate in that Assembly, to use their most strenu- 
ous exertions to secure the accomplishment of so 
desirable an object. 

“ Resolved, That although we are satisfied by the 
best information we can procure, that for this pur- 
pose, a very slight increase of taxation will be 
needed, yet were a much greater increase neces- 
sary, we would cheerfully pay it, and deem so great 
a benefit cheaply purchased. 

* Resolved, That we respectfully and earnestly 
recommend to our fellow citizens throughout the 
State, to meet in primary assemblies in their res- 
pective counties, for the purpose of expressing 
their sentiments and wishes, for the instruction of 
their representatives upon this all-important sub- 
ject, and of taking into consideration the expedi- 
ency of holding a State Education Convention, and 
of appointing delegates thereto. 

“ Resolved, That we cordially approve and ear- 
nestly recommend the holding such Convention, 
that it may, by its deliberations and counsels, aid 
the Legislature in maturing such a plan of Popu- 
lar Education, as may be best adapted to our cir- 
cumstances and most productive of general benefit. 

“ Resolved, That we recommend this city as the 
fittest place, and Wednesday, the tenth of Decem- 
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ber next, as the most convenient time, for holding , them, requires the exercise of caution, of judgment 
such Convention; and should this arrangement |and experience—that there are prejudices to over- 
meet the approbation of a majority of the counties, |come, conflicting views to reconcile—the over- 
sending Delegates to the Convention, we hereby | weening love for long established systems to con- 
tender to those Delegates the hospitalities of our | tend with, and the destroying fever of reckless in- 





















city. 

** Resolved, That we call upon all those of our fel- 
low-citizens, who are accustomed to public speaking, 
and all others who are willing to do so, to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity of addressing the peo- 
ple upon this subject, and of arousing them to im- 
mediate and imposing action thereon. 

“ Resolved, That a Standing Committee of thir- 
teen be appointed, to prepare an Address to the peo- 
ple of the State, to collect information relative to 
the systems of Education of this and other States 
and countries, and to correspond with similar com- 
mittees in the other counties of the State. [Com- 
mittee—Colonel G. W. Munford, William H. 
Macfarland, Dr. Thomas Nelson, Charles F. Os- 


borne, P. V. Daniel, Jr., Henry L. Brooke, Ra-| 


leigh T. Daniel, James E. Heath, Thomas H. 
Ellis, B. B. Minor, G. A. Myers, Richard B. 
Gooch, and J. A. Cowardin.] 

“ Resolved, That when this meeting adjourn, it| 
adjourn to meet when the Standing Committee shall | 
deem it expedient, for the purpose of appointing 
Delegates to the Convention, or for other purposes. 

“* Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in all the newspapers of this city, and 
that the newspapers throughout the State be re- 
quested to republish them. 

And then the meeting adjourned. 


JAMES McDOWELL, Chairman. 


Joseru Mayo, Secretary.” 


The Standing Committee have adopted and is- 
sued the following 


Appress To THE PeopLe oF VirGinia. 


“The citizens of Richmond, in primary assembly, 
have appointed us a Committee to promote, as far 
as we can, the cause of Education in Virginia. 

“* We propose to urge upon every friend of litera- 
ture in the State, to lend the influence of his name, 
to give a portion of his time, to devote the ener- 
gies of his mind, and to raise his animating voice 
in behalf of a cause so noble, so worthy of every 
exertion. We would speak, if we could, in tones 
that would arouse the most apathetic to action. 
We would impress upon all, that this is no ordi- 
nary subject to be thought of once, and then idly 
cast aside, but one upon which depend the destinies 
of Virginia. 

‘* We know that there are enduring blessings to 
be attained, but they must be sought for eagerly 
in order to be gained. We know that there are 


exclusiveness. 


difficulties to be encountered, and that to, obviate 


novation to reprove and restrain. But, if the wise 
and the virtuous will unite their counsels and their 
‘energy, every difficulty will vanish, and every 
|good, which a wise system can secure, will be 
| fully developed and diffused. Every motive, every 
tie which binds man to his fellow man, should con- 
strain the educated to devise a system for the in- 
struction of all. Every feeling of charity and 
good will to others, prompts the humane and be- 
nevolent to endeavor to awaken the unlettered to 
‘the absolute necessity of intellectual and moral 
‘cultivation. It is a subject of paramount impor- 
‘tance to the patriot, the philanthropist and the 
christian. If there be any object upon which all 
may unite, it is the sacred cause of education. In 
such a cause, there ought to be no rivalry, save a 


| 


| 


/generous emulation to accomplish the most, for 
improving the ignorant and the unfortunate. There 
‘ought to be no sectional feelings or prejudices—no 
A comprehensive desire to open 
the fountains of knowledge, that all may drink and 
be satisfied, should alone animate every heart. 
| Party strife and party triumphs should be banished 
from a theme like this. Think only of the regene- 
‘ration of Virginia. Think of the means best 
‘adapted to remove the stain from her proud es- 
cutcheon. Think of that ignorance which per- 
vades the land, and like a desolating pestilence 
palsies its energies and forebodes decay. Think 
of the degradation of the man “whose human 
frame is but a mechanized automaton.” Think of 
the means to infuse “a new created sense within 
his soul,” and make it worthy to claim its kindred 
with eternity. There are great common princi- 
ples and views, which form a common ground on 
which all our people can unite. All may harmo- 
nize and codperate in one great system of moral 
and intellectual culture. 

“It may not be unprofitable to enquire into the con- 
dition of Virginia, as connected with this important 
subject, and to contrast her situation with that of 
sume of her sister States. In 1840, the white’ , 
population of Virginia was 740,698. That of 
Massachusetts was 729,030. There being but lithe . 
difference in the aggregate amount of white popu- 
lation of the two States. The number of those 
who cannot read and write in Virginia is 58,787. 
In Massachusetts it is only 4,448. The ratio of 
those who cannot read in Virginia to her whole 
white population, is as one to twelve and a half. 
While that of Massachusetts is as 1 to 164. In 
Massachusetts there are 160.257 scholars attending 
her primary schools. In Virginia only 35,321. 
In Massachusetts the number of scholars at public 
charge is 158,351. In Virginia, by the census of 
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1840, only 9,791; by the returns of the second 
Auditor for the last year, 28,369. 

“In the State of Maine, with a white population 
of 500,438, the ratio of those who are unable to 
read, is as one to 154. The number of scholars 
attending primary schools is 164,477. The num- 
ber at public charge is 60,212; and the number 
who cannot read is only 3,241. In the State of 
Connecticut, the ratio of those who cannot read, 
to the white population, is as‘one to 574. In Vir- 
ginia, as before stated, it is one to 125. In New 
Hampshire, one in every 300. In New York, the 
ratio is as one to 53 and a fraction. In Pennsyl- 
vania, as one to 49 and a fraction. In Ohio, as 
one to 42 and a fraction. In Connecticut, the 
number who cannot read in the whole State is only 
526. In New York, there are 502,367 scholars at 
her primary schools. In Pennsylvania, 179,989. 
In Ohio, 218,609. In Virginia, as before stated, 
only 28,369. 

“By the second Auditor’s last annual report, it ap- 
pears that there are 53,155 indigent children in 
this State. Of these, only 28,369 attend the pri- 


mary schools, being a little more than half the poor, 


children, and these only at an average of 59 days 
in the year. The amount expended for this par- 
tial instruction of this half, being $70,000—that 
amount constituting the whole to be appropriated 
from the Literary Fund, showing that the present 
fund is wholly inadequate to educate even the indi- 
gent children. 

“There are in the State, between the ages of 5 
and 20 years, 294,116 white persons; of whom, 


47,511 only. were in the course of education, in| 


1840, at all the schools, colleges and academies in 
the State, including the University. How small 
the sum to be expended, in comparison with the 
number to be taught, if any general system be 
adopted. That some general system should be de 

vised, we believe every Virginian, upon a view of 
such statistics, will be ready to admit. We cannot 
expect great results without adequate means. The 
people must feel and know that it is necessary to 
submit to a moderate education tax. <A small tax 
levied either upon property, or upon persons, in 
such proportions as shall be deemed by the Legis- 
lature most just, and accordant with the benefits to 
be enjoyed by each individual, and his ability to 
pay, would be sufficient. Without meaning to in- 
timate that such a principle of taxation would be 
the best that could be adopted, we may suggest, by 
way of showing how small would be the burden 
compared with the great object to be attained, that 
a tax of twelve and a half cents upon each free 
white citizen of the State, would produce the sum 
of $92,621, which added to the income of the Lit- 
erary Fund, would be more than sufficient, under 
the present system, to educate all the indigent 
children in the State. 

‘It would be worthy of consideration, if we could 


compute the amount annually paid by the State for 
the punishment of crime, consequent upon that 
state of moral debasement, which is ever the off- 
spring of ignorance, and then ascertain how much 
less it would require to introduce intelligence and 
virtue. It would be a speculation worthy of deep 
attention, to estimate what proportion of the cost 
of supporting the poor might be dispensed with, if 
those poor were taught the means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood. If we could tell how many mil- 
lions ignorance and vice cost the State, we would 
then see the importance of educating every child 
within our territory. 


** We would fain hope that the public mind is now 
prepared to require the Legislature to adopt some 
| system to liberate the minds, strengthen the ener- 
gies, and cultivate the moral and social virtues of 
our ignorant citizens. It is the duty of Govern- 
ment to provide a system of education that will 
tend ‘to elevate the masses, to pour light upon 
their paths, that they may find the ascending road 
to dignify their toil, to enlighten their understand- 
ing, and purify their hearts.’ Of all the sources 
of national wealth, it may be salely affirmed, that 
‘the mind, the intellect of the community, is not only 
the richest, but that it is that which gives value, and 
riches, and beauty, and convenience, and comfort, 
and refinement to every thing else.’ It deserves 
‘more labor, cultivation and improvement, than all 
the other items of public property in the statistics 
| of a nation’s wealth. Are we to leave the immense 

number of uneducated children in this State, to 
grow up with the fierce instincts of their natures, 
or are we to elevate them to the condition of en- 
lightened and virtuous citizens? Are we to leave 
uneducated, the mass of females under twenty, and 
lose forever the influence which they bring upon 
their offspring ? How truly has it been said, that 
‘the education of males is thrown away, if the un- 
holy lips of ignorant, degraded and impure mothers, 
breathe their moral contamination on the infant 
mind.’ The individuals who compose the foun- 
tains of public action must be pure, if we desire 
the stream of our civil and political progress to be 
calm and healthful. The soul of Republies is in- 
telligent virtue ; when this departs, the form of Re- 
publican Government may remain, but its liberty- 
breathing-influence, is gone. 








“We call upon our fellow citizens to consider 
these suggestions. Every man has influence in 
the circle of suciety in which he moves: let that 
influence be exerted to the utmost. 


“We invoke the aid of the Reverend Clergy. 
What a noble theme forthe pulpit! What a noble 
aim to awaken in a fellow-man the consciousness 
of his powers! What a bright achievement to 
give to thousands the capacity to exercise those 





powers, for their own improvement and the advan- 
tage of their country! How glorious to lead them 
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onward to the accomplishment of their own intel- | 
lectual and moral destiny ! 

“We call upon the Press—the powerful engine of 
Liberty,—the handmaid of Science, to lend us its 
thousand tongues to reach the hearts of the People. 

* Who will not give his hand and his heart to this 
great undertaking? Who will not aid in opening 
the doors of science, that those who are now shut 
out from all that’s best and dearest on earth, may 
enter her noble portals, and boldly assert their 
own humanity? We must tear down the gloomy 
flag of ignorance, and run up the bright banner of 
knowledge, the emblem of peace on earth and 
good will to all mankind. Who will not aid in 
heralding the dawn of a brighter and happier day 
for Virginia, when she shall wield the developed 
energies of all her children, happy in their pros- 
perity and virtue, formidable in power, and com- 
manding respect and admiration ? 

“There is no maxim more true, than that ‘ know- 
ledge is power.’ In a Republican Government, 
then, where the people are sovereign, how essen- 
tial is it that they should possess the knowledge, 
which always gives to its possessor, a proper as- 
cendancy! Republican Governments are based 
upon the principle, that the people are capable of 
self-government. But the ignorant cannot control 
themselves, and are unfit to govern others. While 
they continue debased by ignorance, they are but 
the instruments of intriguing politicians and de- 

signing demagogues. From the peculiar organi- 
zation of mind, it must advance or retrograde, it 
cannot be stationary; and the government, whose 
foundation is laid in ignorance, must lose its influ- 
ence ; its power, its glory, must sink lower and 
lower, in the scale of nations, until nothing is left 
but its ancient fame, and the shadow of its former 
greatness, deepening, by contrast, the shame of its 
degeneracy. 

* Here, then, is a choice for the people,—igno- 
rance or intelligence, light or darkness,— beauty or 
deformity, power or weakness, exaltation or de- 
gradation and decay. Something must be done 
speedily, to arrest the State in her downhill course. 
A new spirit must arouse the energy of Virginia— 
anew movement must urge her onward and up- 
ward. That spirit must come from her people, 
and breathe through her councils. That spirit 
must speak with an eloquence appealing to every 
hope, to every fear, to every interest of life, inci- 
ting to action and warning of danger. 

‘“‘ Weare deeply impressed, fellow-citizens, with 
the difficulties with which we are surrounded. We 
know that our territory is extensive,—that much 
of it is mountainous and rugged ; our population, 
in many parts of the State, is widely scattered ; 
that our estates are large, our streams unbridged, 
our roads bad—and perhaps, what is worse than 


the triumph, if we overcome them,—the greater 
the necessity for deliberation and for concert of 
action. 

“The meeting, of which we are the organs, have 
recommended that a Convention of the wise and 
the good, from every part of the State, should be 
assembled to take this subject into consideration. 
We invoke the aid of every intelligent mind to 
urge upon the people, the importance of appointing 
delegates to that Convention ; to aid, too, in rous- 
ing the Legislature to a full contemplation of our 
wants, and to the adoption of some system wor- 
thy of Virginia. If a Convention is assembled, 
we hope it will be composed of men able and wil- 
ling to assist in the regeneration of the State; not 
the drones of the hive—but the laborious, the think- 
ing, acting, energetic men, who know that when 
they have the will, there is always a way to ac- 
complish good and wise undertakings. Let the 
people manifest to the Legislature that they are in 
earnest, and the Legislature will be in earnest too. 
Then we shall have actions, instead of words— 
actions worthy the law-givers of a State, whose 
star was once in the ascendant, and though now 
partially obscured, is destined, we hope, to shine 
again with renovated splendor. 

GEORGE W. MUNFORD, 
WM. H. MACFARLAND, 
THO'S NELSON, M. D., 
CHARLES F. OSBORNE, 
PETER V. DANIEL, Jr., 
HENRY L. BROOKE, 

R. T. DANIEL, 

JAMES E. HEATH, 
THOMAS H. ELLIS, 

BENJ. B. MINOR, 
GUSTAVUS A. MYERS, 
RICHARD B. GOOCH, 

J. A. COWARDIN.” 





ON A LUTE. 


TO SHELAH. 


Behold that lute! how still! and till some fair one blest 

Awake the tuneful sounds, that, slumb’ring on its breast, 

Lie hush‘d in peace within, oh! let them softly sleep ! 

But should some genial soul, her fingers nimbly sweep 

Athwart its silent chords, each string in lively turn, 

Will tell the loves and fears, that in its bosom burn. 

And though awhile her hand withhold its potent sway, 

The conscious wood, e’en still, will urge the fading lay. 

An‘ thus the heart will droop ;—but touched by some dear 
pow’r, 

Her transports start to life the beings of an hour; 

And though that pow’r be fled,—its mighty spell be past, 

Fond memory loves to dwell upon the strains that sounded 
last. 





all, the funds at the disposal of the State are inad- 
equate. 





The greater the difficulties, the greater 


H. M. 
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STELLA VENUS. 


Behold yon lonely orb so bright, 

That flings afar its stellar light, 

The beauteous child of day and night, 
Grey twilight’s Vestal pure ! 

Like Virtue’s living lamp, whose rays 

Shine brightest, when the dazzling blaze 

Of fame, and fortune’s sunny days 
Decline in night obscure. 


Or like the eye of conscious love, 
With lingering step that haunts the grove, 
Alone in tranquil mood to rove, 

To thought and rapture giv’n; 
That breathes unheard its soft desires, 
Which Hope’s alluring dream inspires, 
The glowing of whose holy fires, 


Is like yon star of heav’n. 
"ennessee. 





LINES TO A MOUND, 
ON THE BANKS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Lone relic of a fallen race, 

Thou stand’st in silent grandeur here; 
On hist'ry’s page, without a trace, 

The viewless past, thy mantled bier. 


No hand is there to draw the veil, 
And bid the winging mind explore, 

And marvel o’er thy mystic tale, 
Wrapt in the gloom of distant lore. 


But fancy plumes her airy flight, 

Her flight, unfettered, chainless, free ; 
And bears upon her pinions light, 

An op’ning to thy mystery. 


She lightly waves her magic wand,— 
A spell upon the heart is laid, 

A change sweeps o’er this lovely land, 
As sunshine darkening into shade. 


From the deep, dark gloom of the forest high, 
I see a proud, young warrior start ; 

His curling lip and flashing eye 
Speak the wild throbbings of his heart. 


He glides with firm and lofty stride ; 

But hark! the signal of command, 
And quickly come in stately pride, 

His youthful braves—a dauntless band. 


Upon his brow, there gleams a light, 

A strange, dark tale in fierceness rolls,— 
The lightning of his eye is bright, 

And flashes on their inmost souls. 


He tells them of the wily snake, 

That crept with treacherous, forked tongue ; 
And bids them from their slumbers wake, 

To list the wails that round them rung. 


Stella Venus.—Lines to a Mound on the Banks o 
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He tells them, and his look is wild, 
Of the aged and the hoary head, 

Of the maiden and the gentle child, 
Reposing in their gory bed. 


A look of mute, determined zeal, 
They cast upon their chieftain brave,— 
Each one resolved, with hearts of steel, 
To die, their hunting-grounds to save. 


And now a deadly yell ascends ; 

The wild, unearthly warwhoop rings,— 
The spirit of the war-cloud bends 

And darkly spreads its phantom wings. 
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A fierce response is echoed back, 

And onward moves the maddened foe ; 
Death follows in their gory track, 

And seals the impress of each blow. 


But yonder, mark that snow white plume, 
Proudly towering in the air! 

A stayless hand tells many a doom,— 
The boldest heart beats wildly there. 


*Tis he—the warrior, chieftain brave,— 
You know him by his eagle eye :-— 

He strikes, his native wilds to save ; 
And yield them !—sooner would he die. 


But faint, the warwhoop dies away,— 
A boding stillness tells of doubt, 
And soon a yell of wild dismay, 
Is mingled with the victor’s shout. 


*Tis true—the snow white plume is low, 
The fearless heart beats not again— 

His youthful braves will with him go; 
They die—and scorn the captor’s chain. 


And now the veil of night draws round— 
Their steps, the conquerors homeward trace ; 
They leave the sleepers on the ground— 
And yield them but this burial place. 


*Tis dark—and from the forest deep, 
With stealthy step, the aged tread ; 
They come with saddened heart to keep, 

Their lonely vigil o’er the dead. 


But darkness flies—and lightly round 
The sleepers, play morn’s sunny beams. 
They rest beneath the rising mound, 
Disturbed no more by war’s wild dreams. 


The lingering step and heavy heart, 

Of the remnant tribe, a sadness tell ;— 
The exiled Naicheze must depart, 

And leave the home, they loved so well. 


hey go, a stranger land to find, 

To rove a stranger hunting ground ;— 
They go, and leave no trace behind, 

No trace but one—this verdant mound. 


And here I sit in musing mood, 

An aged oak its summit bears ; 
But shining ploughshare will intrude, 
And fancy’s brittle fabric tears. 
EsTELLe. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


An Essay on the Philosophy of Medical Science. 
By Exssua Barttett, M. D., Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Philadelphia: Lea and 
Blanchard : 1844. 8vo., pp. 312. 


It is not our intention, in any wise, to convert the Mes- 
senger into a Medical Journal. But from the general in- 
terest and utility of Medical subjects, and the large num- 
ber of the faculty among our patrons, we fee] disposed to 
give them an occasional offering. 
and then, to enliven the pages of the Messenger with a little 
controversy ; and when one side has been heard, the other 
has some claims toa reply. Dr. Bartlett’s work is notice- 
able for its philosophical views, apart from their particular 
application to Medical Science; and it was in this aspect, 
more especially, that it was reviewed by J. S. A., of Ken- 
tucky. 


It may be useful, now 


To the Medical profession, as well as to many of 
our general readers, we trust that the following opposite re- 
view, by Dr. Annan, will prove acceptable.-— Ed. Mess. 


Although entitled “ An Essay,” this is a book of 
great pretensions. From the title-page to the in- 
dex, there is an assumption of preéminence in 
philosophy, and a confident tone of superiority in 
critical analysis, which can only be excused in 
minds of the highest order, stored with the most 
extensive information. If it can be demonstrated, 
that the author is immaculate as a philosopher, and 
invulnerable as a critic, it must be granted that he 
has an indabitable right to soar in “his pride of 
place,” and lecture the pigmies of both physical 
and medical science, upon their false modes of 
philosophising, even if it should appear that he is 
self-exalted above them. If, on the contrary, it 
can be shown, that most of his observations are 
not new, and that in many instances they are not 
true, and that he has been exerting his memory to 
revive old and exploded errors, he will be disrobed 
of his borrowed plumes, and be reduced from his 
inflated magnitude, and be presented to our aston- 
ished gaze with greatly “ diminished head,” and of 
the ordinary stature of the human animal. 

The first part of the work gives us the author’s 
views of the “ Philosophy of Physical Science,” 
and is preparatory to, and designed to illustrate, 
his exposition of the true Philosophy of Medical 
Science. Here we are informed, that while the 
- cultivators of physical science have fancied that 
they were pursuing the right method of question- 
ing nature, they have been mistaken, and have been 
substituting their own idle speculations, under the 
name of “inductive reasoning,” for the facts of 
science, obtained by observation and experiment. 
It must, however, be remarked, that when making 
this assertion, which he does broadly and plainly, 





and which constitutes the basis of fifty-five pages 
of his book, he has some misgivings as to its cor- 
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rectness—inasmuch as he expresses it in the phra- 
seology, “it is true, I think”—which, when con- 
trasted with the phrase, “ it is true, I know,” when 
speaking of physiological science, shows clearly 
that he doubts and hesitates, and does not feel se- 
cure in his position. Bearing this in mind, the 
whole of his animadversions upon the proceedings 
of the philosophers of modern times, are not a little 
singular. He tells us, and the object of this part 
of the book is to prove, that “there is a feeling, 
that the facts and relations are to be used as ele- 
ments, out of which the science is to be built up, 
or constructed, by what is called inductive reason- 
ing. ‘The feeling implies, and the avowed doctrine 
growing out of it often asserts, that the science is 
in the subsequent process of reasoning, and not in 
the facts themselves and their relationships.” His 
trembling “I think” is very inconsistent with his 
bold assertions and confident averments in other 
places. 

That the author had sufficient reason for pausing 
and hesitating, is abundantly evident; and a mode- 
rate acquaintance with the present state of physi- 
eal science is only required, to demonstrate that 
his criticisms are gratuitous and misplaced. He 
admits that there is sufficient industry in collecting 
facts by observation and experiment, and merely 
objects to the inductive reasoning ; and he would 
supply its place by what he styles, ‘‘ the classifica- 
tion and arrangement of phenomena and their re- 
lationships.” 

One of the cardinal errors of this author is, that 
he does not make a proper distinction between the- 
ory and hypothesis, but appears to regard them as 
having the same meaning. This is a great mis- 
take. The use of inductive reasoning, is to es- 
tablish principles or laws, or to frame theories 
which shall represent all the facts ascertained by 
observation and experiment. Simply to classify 
and arrange facts or phenomena, is very far from 
completing the scientific structure. We can nei- 
ther speak nor write upon scientific subjects with- 
out employing terms and phrases, and the inven- 
tion and application of these, has always been re- 
garded as of primary importance. Thus a vast 
number of facts have been accumulated, demon- 
strating the passage of heat through the air, from 
one body to another. These facts have been 
compared, and the theory of radiant heat has been 
formed from them ; and when philosophers speak 
to each other, or write about radiant heat, they are 
perfectly intelligible. ‘The simple phrase, ‘ radi- 
ant heat,” brings before their minds all the facts 
which have been established, and is the represen- 
tative of all the phenomena. An elegant applica- 
tion of this theory, has given us the theory of the 
formation of dew. So, when we speak of the the- 
ory of “definite proportions,” we use a language 
which is understood by every scientific chemist ; 
and scores of other theories might be mentioned 
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to illustrate the same thing. Now, it must not be 
supposed, that any philosopher imagines that these 
theories give us any new information; or discover 
any new facts. They are employed merely toex- 
press, in concise phraseology, the knowledge which 
we have acquired on each particular subject, by 
observation and experiment. Our author, there- 
fore, has put himself to a great deal of unneces- 
sary trouble, to demolish a creation of his own 
fancy. This is emphatically the age of observa- 
tion and experiment, and of cautious induction. ‘To 
forbid reasoning upon the phenomena of nature, is 
to refuse permission to think. Men will reason, 
and if they have no facts on which to frame the- 
ories, they will construct hypotheses. 

An hypothesis is a rational conjecture, as to the 
cause of certain phenomena; and is regarded only 
as an attempt at an explanation, where a suffi- 
cient number of facts have not been discovered to 
enable the investigator to construct a theory. Thus, 
with reference to electricity, two hypotheses have 
been adopted by opposing sects of philosophers. 
The one imagines the existence of two fluids, 
which when present in the proper quantity in dif- 
ferent bodies, cause them to attract and repel each 
other; the other supposes that there is but one 
fluid, which by being redundant or deficient, pro- 
duves the same effects. There is no proof offered 
by either party, that a fluid exists at all; and con- 
sequently, it isa mere hypothetical assumption. So 
we have two hypotheses as to the nature of light— 
the one, considering it to be composed of actual 
particles emitted by luminous bodies—the other, to 
consist of a vibratory motion of the particles of 
luminous bodies, communicated to a peculiar elas- 
tic ethereal medium, which pervades all space. 
The difference between theory and hypothesis may 
also be farther illustrated by reference again to the 
doctrine of radiant heat. We have facts to de- 
monstrate, that heat passes rapidly through the air 
from body to body, and we call it radiation. If we 
go beyond this and attempt to explain the cause of 
heat, either by the notion of a material fluid, or of 
vibratory, or rotary motion, in the particles of 
the heated bodies, we pass into the region of hy~ 
pothesis. 

Is, then, the accusation of this author founded 
upon a correct view of the present condition of 
physical science? Is it true, that philosophers are 
prone to form hypotheses, and make no search after 
facts ; or that they prefer their theories to the facts 
upon which they are constructed ; and make sci- 
ence to consist principally of these theories? We 
here fearlessly join issue with our author, and we 
will take any one, or all of the modern works on 
physical science, and undertake to prove that ours 
is preéminently the age of observation and exper- 
iment; of careful generalization, and of cautious 
induction. 


philosophic principle, “ that physical science con- 
sists in the classification and arrangement of phe- 
nomena and their relationships,” it is absurd. In 
the first place, what is the distinction between 
“ classification” and “ arrangement?” ‘To classify 
phenomena, is to arrange them in a certain order. 
Certain ones must be brought together, to the ex- 
clusion of others. ‘Then, as to the arrangement, 
we presume he means, that the big facts are to be 
placed at the head of the list, as leaders of the 
troop, while the little ones at the foot, form a sort 
of rear-guard. Having finished classifying and 
arranging the phenomena, we are next to go through 
the same process with their “‘ relationships.” This 
may be regarded as a more difficult undertaking,— 
inasmuch as the aristocracy at the head of the so- 
ciety, may not very willingly “ count kindred” 
with the plebeians at the bottom. But suppose 
this second classification and arrangement com- 
pleted, what next? Here we have two lists prop- 
erly arranged, and thus far we receive the appro- 
ving smile of our author. But if we attempt to 
think or reason on these arranged facts and rela- 
tionships, or by induction, however cautious and 
guarded, to form a theory which shall express, in a 
few words, the amount of our knowledge, he im- 
mediately changes his countenance, puts on a for- 
bidding frown, and deters us from advancing a single 
step. It thus appears that our author, instead of al- 
lowing us to complete the scientific structure, arrests 
us, when on the point of pntting on the cap-stone. 
We are refused permission to place the capital on 
the unfinished column, and there it stands, a monu- 
ment of folly and imbecility. 

Having shown that our author's first proposition 
is absurd, we now proceed to make a few remarks 
apon his second. We should like to be informed 
of the name of the philosopher who asserts, that 
the “ facts of physical science can be ascertained” 
in any other way, than “ by observation or expe- 
rience ;”* or, “ that they can,” as a general rule, 
“be inferred from any other facts, by any process 
of reasoning.” We venture to affirm that no such 
person can be found ; and consequently our author 
is contending against a man of straw of his own for- 
mation. He refers to Sir John Herschell’s ob- 
servations upon the discovery of Fresnel, of cer- 
tain properties of double refracting substances, by 
mathematical caleulation, of which subsequent ex- 
periments demonstrated the correctness ; and while 
he admits his incapacity to comprehend these cal- 
culations, and acknowledges their stupendous power, 
he asserts, “that they cvuld no more discover a 
new property, or relation of an atom of matter, 
than they could create worlds.” Sir John Her- 
schel states, that Fresnel did discover new proper- 
ties of matter by his mathematical calculations ; 


* This writer will always say “ observation and experi- 





As far as we can understand this writer’s grand 


ence.” Experience is the result of observation and experi- 
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and he also refers to another discovery in the same 
way, by an eminent living geometer, of a certain 
property of a beam of light emanating from a very 
small brilliant point; and says, that ‘* cases like 
these are the triumph of theories.”* We prefer 
the authority of Sir John Herschel to that of this 
author. Many similar examples might be adduced ; 
to some of which reference is made in the work 
before us. 

This, however, is not the ordinary mode of dis- 
covering new properties of matter. Investigators 
observe and experiment, and then reason upon the 
facts thus ascertained. It is worthy of notice, too, 
how things, essentially different, are, by this writer, 
brought together in most delectable confasion. The 
conjecture of Sir Isaac Newton as to the combus- 
tibility of the diamond, from the resemblance be- 
tween its refractive power and that of certain 
known combustible substances, is introduced in the 
same category with the mathematical calculations 
of Fresnel; than which nothing can be more ri- 
diculous. 

The remaining chapters of this first part of the 
“essay,” are composed of a reiteration of admitted 
truths. Two reflections will present themselves to 
the mind of the reader while perusing them. In the 
first place, he cannot but notice the author's oracular 
and dogmatic manner of stating his propositions. 


If they were both new and true, he would be justi- 
But to propound, with all the air and pomp 
of originality and invention, long established prin- 
ciples, is certainly the antipode of that modesty, 
which the author professes to admire in Sir Isaac 
Secondly, the incessant effort which he 
makes, to show that modern philosophers do not 
pursue the best mode of cultivating physical sci- 
He says, “I cannot avoid repeating the 
conviction, that an undue importance, and a false 
position, is still very generally assigned to hypo- 
thetical interpretations ;” and he quotes Sir Isaac 
Newton and Sir Humphrey Davy, against Sir John 
Herschel and Professor Whewell, to prove the 
Now, we are confi- 
dent, that there is not the slightest discrepancy be- 
Of all the men 
of our time, no one has cultivated physical science 
with greater industry and success, than Sir J. Her- 
His discoveries in almost every depart- 
ment have given him a reputation surpassing that 
of most living philosophers, and scarcely equalled 
It is more 
the extent and variety of his labors, than any one 
or two brilliant achievements, which signalize his 
His writings, too, prove that he 
understands the value and use of both theory and 
hypothesis, at least as well as the author of this 
essay. Professor Whewell, if not a great obser- 


fied. 


Newton. 


ence. 


correctness of his assertions. 


tween these eminent philosophers. 


schel. 


by that of any of his predecessors. 


scientific career. 


ver and experimenter, ranks amongst the ables 


* Discourse on the study of Natural Philosophy. 


expounders of the true principles of philosophy ; 
and his Bridgewater treatise is regarded as one of 
the best of that admirable series of publications. 
In Sir Isaac Newton's day, philosophy had not yet 
freed herself from the trammels of visionary spec- 
ulation; as is clearly seen from the hold which 
Descartes’ absurd hypothesis of vortices had upon 
the first schools of that period. ‘Thirty years 
elapsed, before the Newtonian philosophy banished 
the Cartesian from Cambridge University ; and it 
was first introduced by surreptitiously inserting it 
as notes to a new edition of the text boak put into 
the hands of the students. Sir Isaac Newton’s 
exertions in opposition to hypotheses, were, there- 
fore, seasonable and judicious. Of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, it may be said, that while the reasoning fac- 
ulties were strongly developed, there was no little 
ideality in the composition of his mind. In his 
own case, he experienced the necessity of con- 
stantly striving against the poetical tendencies of 
his rich imagination; and supposing that others 
might be similarly affected, he deemed it prudent 
to guard them against attaching too much impor- 
tance to hypothesis. It seems to us, therefore, 
that our author does great injustice to all of these 
distinguished men, and misinterprets their writings 
to suit his own purposes. He arrays them against 
each other, when in reality there is not the smallest 
dissimilarity of opinion. 

Since the time of Sir Isaac Newton, the general 
laws or theories of physical astronomy, which he 
did not demonstrate, have been established by the 
three methods which he employed with great suc- 
cess, viz : observation, experiment, and mathemat- 
ical calculation. The credit of inventing the 
** Method of Fluxions” has been awarded to New- 
ton; although the German philosophers claimed it 
for Leibnitz, who had previously, they say, invented 
the analagous method of the * Differential Calcu- 
lus.” The controversy between them as to priority 
attracted the notice of the whole scientific world. 
A distinguished philosopher of Great Britain, Mr. 
Ivory, has within a few years accomplished a com- 
plete solution of that difficult problem, the theoret- 
ical investigation of the figure of the earth and 
planets; a problem so complicated, that neither the 
geometry of Newton, nor the refined analysis of 
La Place, had attained more than an approxima- 
tion. Euler has immortalized himself, by his pa- 
pers ‘Concerning the inequalities in the motions 
of the Planets,” in which, by the infinitesimal anal- 
ysis, he has demonstrated the perturbations of the 
earth's orbit; and subsequently, by establishing a 
more perfect theory of the moon, than had been 
known to astronomers. Numerous other theories, 
or general laws, have been satisfactorily made out, 
by the improvements of algebraical calculation, or 
the analytic method. 

We now come to the second part of this “ essay,” 
which treats of the “* Philosophy of Medical Sci- 
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ence.” The first remark we have to make on this 
portion of the work is, that no severity of criticism 
should be objected to, or complained of, by this 
writer,—inasmuch as he is extremely harsh and 
caustic, ungenerous and unjust, towards those who 
do not come up to his standard of medical philoso- 
phy. 

Let the reader turn to his notice of our illustri- 
ous countryman, Dr. Benjamin Rush, and the cor- 
rectness of the above remarks will be clearly evin- 
ced. Speaking of Dr. R.‘s theory of fever, he 
observes—* it may be safely said, I think, that in 
the whole vast compass of medical literature, there 
cannot be found an equal number of pages, contain- 
ing a greater amount and variety of utter nonsense 
and unqualified absurdity,—a more heterogeneous 
and ill-adjusted an assemblage, not merely of un- 
supported, but of unintelligible and preposterous as- 
sertions.” He adds, “I can only say, that if we 
were to judge Dr. Rush by his medico-doctrinal 
writings, it would be difficult to understand the se- 
cret of his great celebrity. ‘They are vitiated by 
almost every fault of which such writings are sus- 
ceptible; and they are often disfigured by incon- 
gruities and violations of good taste. Their influ- 
ence upon the general philosophy of medical sci- 
ence in this country, has been extensively and al- 
together bad.” The perusal of this criticism of 
the writings of Dr. Rush forcibly reminded us of 
the fable of kicking the dead lion. In the history 
of American medical science, if there is one name 
which should be cherished and kept in grateful 
remembrance more than any, or all others, it is 
that of Doctor Benjamin Rush. ‘To him we are 
indebted for many invaluable original suggestions, 
tending to the relief of human suffering and the 
preservation of human life. He is more frequently 
quoted by European writers, than all the rest of 
the medical fraternity of our country. In the his- 
tory of medicine, prefixed to the London Cyelo- 
pedia of Practical Medicine, his is the only Ameri- 
can name mentioned by Professor Alison, the au- 
thor of the modern portion of it ; and in the history 
of surgery, in the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, he is styled the Hippocrates of America. 
And why is this? Simply because he has made 
more solid contributions tewards the improvement 
of medicine, than the whole of those who vainly 
flatter themselves, that they augment their own 
reputation, by endeavoring to depreciate his—who 
fancy they establish their own prowess and mental 
force, by an attack upon the giant of American 
medical intellect. 

To enable the reader to furm some estimate of 
the value of the labors of Dr. Rush, we would di- 
rect his attention to the investigations into the 
peculiarities of the aborigines of North America, 
with reference to their liability to, or exemption 
from different kinds of disease. Let him also 
examine his original and invaluable observations 





upon dropsies, to which European writers so often 
advert—more especially that fatal form of this dis- 
ease, dropsy of the brain in children. But above 
all, notice his efforts to demonstrate the non-con- 
tagiousness and domestic origin of yellow fever. 
No more splendid example of moral courage and 
inflexible adherence to principle,—of an unwaver- 
ing determination to uphold and propagate the truth, 
however unpalatable,—under the very trying cir- 
cumstances of the most violent opposition on the 
part of his fellow citizens generally, and of the 
envious and jealous clamor of his professional breth- 
ren particularly, can be adduced from the entire 
history of medical men. He braved the odium 
arising from opposition to a fondly cherished opin- 
ion; an opinion based upon the interested motive 
of preventing the diminution of the value of prop- 
erty, if it should be proved that so fatal a disease 
had its origin in the city. His constant cry was, 
“purify your atmosphere by draining your cellars 
and marshy places, by cleansing your streets, and 
removing putrefying matter from your warehouses 
and wharves.” He failed not, night and day, in 
season and out of season, to call out so loud and so 
long, that at length he was listened to, his direc- 
tions followed, and yellow fever has been banished, 
not only from Philadelphia, but also from most of 
our other large cities. 

Dr. Rush’s great offence is, it seems, his attempt 
to construct a theory of fever. This was a favor- 
ite subject with the teachers and authors of former 
times ; and the failure was as signal in every other 
instance, as in that of Dr. Rush. Morbid anat- 
omy and pathology were in their infancy in Dr. 
Rush’s day ; and it has been observed, that in all 
ages, in proportion as facts were scarce, hypotheses 
were abundant. Physicians, like other philoso- 
phers, will think and reason, and if they can have 
no better explanation of the phenomena of disease, 
they will invent and maintain an hypothesis. Dr. 
Rush had the same right to try his ingenuity upon 
a theory of fever, as had his predecessors; and 
while we must admit that his time might have been 
better employed, looking at the valuable results of 
his other labors, we cannot but think it was a 
venial error,—to be regarded as one of the erratic 
movements of a rich and active intellect. Certain 
we are, that the unsparing censure with which his 
unfortunate attempt has been received and noticed, 
by some of the small men of our day, is altogether 
unbecoming, when viewed as the attack of those 
who cannot show a single original suggestion of 
their own, for the melioration of the condition of 
any part of the human family, upon the acknow- 
ledged father of American medicine. 

Our author also tries his critical powers upon 
Dr. Cullen’s theory of fever. Here we have been 
not a little surprised to perceive his utter incapacity 
for the task he has undertaken. He says, ‘ Cul- 
len’s theory began by assuming that the cause of 
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the cold stage of a febrile paroxysm, is the cause 
of all the subsequent phenomena. The doctrine 
assumed, in the second place, that this primary 
cause is to be found in the weakened energy of the 
brain, occasioned by the application and action 
upon it, of certain sedative influences or agents. 
Then it was further assumed, that this diminished 
energy of the brain, produces a state of debility 
in all the functions of the body, but especially in 
the heart and arteries, and in the extreme vessels; 
in consequence of which, it was again assumed, 
that these vessels become the seat of spasm. In 
consequence of the cold stage and of this spasm 
of the extreme vessels, it was finally assumed that 
the heart and arteries are excited to increased ac- 
tivity, and by this activity, the spasm of the vessels 
is overcome, the energy of the brain is restored, 
and the series of morbid actions thus entirely de- 
stroyed.” Here are five gratuitous assumptions, 
according to our author, without a shadow of foun- 
dation. ‘To us it appears that but one of the posi- 
tions is assumed and unfounded; viz: that of the 
spasm of the extreme vessels. Of this, unques- 
tionably there is no proof. Paleness of the skin 
can be observed, arising no doubt from retrocession 
of the blood to the internal parts of the body; but 
it is much more probable that this proceeds from 
weakness of the great propelling power, the heart, 
than from any increased resistance, caused by 
spasm of the extreme vessels. As to the other 
four positions, they not only were regarded as facts 
of every day occurrence, in Cullen’s time, but they 
are still viewed in the same light by a large ma- 
jority of our best medical writers. It is generally 
admitted, that the remote cause of a fever produces 
the feeling of debility and malaise, which precedes 
the chill, for a longer or shorter time ; and that this 
feeling and the chill arise from the remote cause 
acting upon the nervous system, of which the brain 
is the common sensorium. ‘This is the “ progres- 
sis languore, lassitudine, et aliis debilitatis signis,” 
of Cullen's nosology, quoted with approbation as 
an admitted fact by our best writers. It is not de- 
nied, that the remote cause of fever is a poison of 
some description, which acts as a sedative upon 
the nervous system, and depresses the vital ener- 
gies; and although we cannot, in many instances, 
discover its presence, or lay hands upon it, and ana- 
lyze it, we are, nevertheless, as confident of its ex- 
istence as if we could subject it to experiment. 
We cannot perceive the efflavia of small pox when 
they pass into the air; but we have no doubt of 
their extensive circulation, in various ways, because 
we see their effects. That the feeling of debility 
proceeds from diminished energy of the brain, ne- 
cessarily follows from the fact, that all impressions 
upon the nerves of sensation are transmitted to this 
central organ ; and it is granted by all pathologists. 
Then, that the accumulation of blood in the inter- 


stimulates the heart to augmented effort, by which 
the blood is again driven into the extreme vessels, 
dilating them and producing a feeling of heat on 
the surface, and next perspiration, is also an admit- 
ted fact. It is thus made manifest, that Dr. Cul- 
len, according to the prevailing doctrines of our 
own times, so far based his theory of fever on 
facts, supposed then, as now, to be indisputable. 
What, then, becomes of our author’s charge of “ as- 
sumption.” The unavoidable inference from this 
blundering criticism is, that he is incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between facts and suppositions. 

In his rage for using his critical scalping-knife, 
our author not only assails the above named great 
men, and professor Cooke, and Doctors Miller, and 
Gallup, and others of the regular profession, but 
he descends to animadvert upon the doctrines of 
Hahneman and Samuel Thompson, the two most 
notorious quacks of modern times. It is greatly 
to be regretted, that a gentleman of his respecta- 
bility and standing in the profession, should have 
demeaned himself by noticing such miserable sys- 
tems of imposture. Quackery has always existed, 
and will continue to flourish, until medicine be- 
comes a perfect science ; and the community be- 
come more enlightened respecting its true princi- 
ples. But there is no better mode of assisting 
quacks in their devastations upon suffering human- 
ity, than for physicians of character to show that 
they think them deserving of attention. It is im- 
mediately ascribed to envy and to jealousy of true 
merit. Although physicians know, that they do 
not deserve this imputation, it is impossible to con- 
vince the public that they are disinterested ; and 
consequently, the better plan is, to leave quackery 
to pursue its course, and die a natural death. 

Our author’s first proposition is, that “ all medi- 
cal science consists in ascertained facts, or phe- 
nomena, or events; with their relations to other 
facts, or phenomena, or events; the whole classi- 
fied and arranged.”” We have already shown that 
this proposition is absurd, when applied to physical 
science ; and the same arguments prove its absur- 
dity, in its application to medical science. He 
insists, that medical philosophers make this science 
to consist in the ‘ inductive or reasoning process, 
superadded to the facts and their relations, more 
than in these latter themselves;” and he laments 
the evil effects which have resulted from this spu- 
rious philosophy, and these vicious or imperfect 
modes of investigation. Medicine, he thinks, has 
suffered to a vastly greater extent from these 
causes, than any other science. 

In his second proposition, the author contends, 
‘that each separate class of facts, can he ascer- 
tained only by observation, or experience, (ex- 
periment,) and that they cannot be deduced or in- 
ferred from any other class of facts, by any pro- 
cess of induction or reasoning independent of ob- 
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and nauseam,” that “the feeling has been almost 
universal, and it still continues so, that the seve- 
eral classes of phenomena and relationships con- 
stituting medical science, are somehow so allied to 
each other, that a knowledge of one class may be, 
to a greater or less extent, deduced from a know- 
ledge of the other classes. The prevalent idea 
is, that this connexion between the different 
branches of medical science is of such a character, 
that a knowledge of one branch may lead, by some 
deductive process, as it is called, to a knowledge 
of other branches. We are constantly told, for 
instance, that physiology is founded upon anato- 
my ; that pathology is founded upon physiology ; 
that therapeutics is to be deduced from pathology, 
and so on.”” Hethen proceeds to the details, 
which he supposes demonstrate the incorrectness 
of these views of medical science ; and he first 
asserts, that “our knowledge of anatomy is not 
dependent upon our knowledge of other branches 
of medical science ; and that our knowledge of one 
branch of anatomy does not include the knowledge 
of any other branch.”” Who is it controverts these 
positions ? Who is it denies that our knowledge of 
anatomy is to be obtained in the dissecting-room, 
by the diligent use of the knife and forceps? Not 
only so, but since the discovery and description of 
all that these instruments, directed by the naked 
eye, can show, the microscope has been brought to 
our aid, and in a short time we will be in posses- 
sion of all the knowledge to be gained by this 
means. Again, who has affirmed that any amount 
‘tof knowledge of the conformation of the brain, 
will make us acquainted with the conformation of 
the liver?” Such preposterous suppositions are 
idle and ridiculous. No such absurdity has been 
perpetrated by any anatomist. 

In the next place, we are informed, that ‘ our 
knowledge of physiology is not deducible from our 
knowledge of anatomy.” It has never been held 
that ali our knowledge of physiology is thus ob- 
tained; otherwise, the thousands of experiments 
upon living animals, of Magendie and others, would 
be altogether nugatory. But that a portion of it 
has been obtained, even our author is obliged to 
admit. Ee, however, attempts to explain away 
these cases, and says, “‘ they can hardly be regard- 
ed as an exception to the doctrine which I wish 
to set forth.” His mode of doing this, affords one 
of the best examples of superficial thinking and 
inconclasive reasoning, it has been our fortune to 
meet with. He refers these cases to the “ doc- 
trine of final causes, or the great principle of the 
adaptation of means to ends.” He instances the 
circulation of the blood, which was deduced from 
the anatomy of the heart and blood-vessels. This, 
no doubt, is an admirable example of the adapta- 
tion of means to ends, and also of the physiology 
being derived from the anatomy. But does not 
this doctrine of final caases equally apply to all 
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the established facts of physiology, however great 
may have been the difficulty of their discovery ? 
Look at the grand discovery of Sir Charles Bell, 
of two different sets of nerves, the one for motion, 
the other for sensation. A large number of ex- 
periments had to be performed, to make certain 
these important facts; and can there be a more 
beautiful illustration of the doctrine of final causes ¢ 
For ages, physicians were puzzled to explain the 
cases of paralysis of motion, without the sensi- 
bility of the parts being disturbed. Now we know 
that one set of nerves may be affected, while the 
integrity of the other is preserved. So of the 
brilliant discovery of Doctor Marshal Hall, of the 
reflex function of the excito-motory system of 
nerves. Why it was, that the function of respira- 
tion was continued during the unconscious state of 
sleep, while volition has so great a control over it 
in the waking state, was a problem which was not 
satisfactorily solved, until Doctor Hall proved that 
there is a set of nerves passing from the lungs to 
the medulla oblongata, and back to the muscles of 
respiration, the afferent branches of which are 
constantly stimulated by the venous blood in the 
lungs, and transmit impressions to the medulla ob- 
longata; while the efferent, or those passing from 
that body to the muscles of respiration, supply them 
with motory power, and excite them to action. 
This is altogether independent of volition, which 
acts in the waking state, by means of its appro- 
priate nerves; and this is the manner of support- 
ing respiration, a function essential to life, which 
cannot be suspended for even a few minutes, with- 
out death being the consequence, during the in- 
sensibility of apoplexy and epilepsy, as well as in 
the unconsciousness of sleep. 1 might thus go 
over the whole of ascertained physiology, and 
show the application of the doctrine of final causes 
to each particular function of the body. How 
could it be otherwise, when Infinite Wisdom de- 
signed it all? It is, therefore, evident, that part of 
our physiology is deduced from anatomy ; of which 
the course of the lymph in the lymphatic vessels 
presents another example; and it is equally plain, 
that our author’s efforts to get over these cases of 
opposition to his dogma, serve only to involve him 
in greater absurdity. 

The next statement of our author is, that “ pa- 
thology is not founded upon physiology. The 
latter is not the basis of the former. The one 
does not flow from the other. Our knowledge of 
the one, does not presuppose our knowledge of the 
other.” These assertions are so directly opposed to 
the common doctrine upon this subject, that it be- 
comes necessary to show their truth and soundness, 
by a somewhat full development and illustration. 
“ His function,” he informs us, “is not only to 
speak the truth, but also, and especially, to make 
this truth felt and believed.” Here again we in- 
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physiology t We venture to assert, notwithstanding 
the air of originality and profundity with which 
this long chapter is imbued, that it consists entirely 
of the merest truisms ; and that there is not a well 
educated physician to be found, who does not think 
precisely as the author says he ought to think and 
believe. No one asserts, that, from a knowledge 
of the normal action of the capillary arteries and 
veins, we would presuppose their liability to in- 
flammation. No one asserts, that, by being aware 
of the readiness with which inflammation attacks 
one organ or tissue, we can infer the susceptibility 
of other organs or tissues to this morbid condition. 
Neither does any one assert, that an acquaintance 
with the progress and termination of inflammation 
in one organ or tissue, gives us information of the 
mode of progress and termination in others. All 
these, and numerous other monstrous suppositions, 
are the figments of a riotous imagination. If this 
charge was true, we could not instance the suffer- 
ing and death of many of the most distinguished 
members of the profession, in their zealous prose- 
cution of morbid anatomy and pathology. Can 
the author be acquainted with the labors of Louis 
and Andral, of Carswell and Bright, and scores 
of others, in nearly every part of Europe; to say 
nothing of our own countrymen, who have acquired 
celebrity in this field of inquiry? In order to in- 
vestigate the pathological condition of the differ- 
ent parts of the organism, it is essential that we 
first know what is the healthful or physiological 
condition. Having ascertained this, we are pre- 
pared to observe deviations from it, and to decide 
upon the nature of the lesions which caused the 
morbid appearances. So a knowledge of normal 
anatomy is indispensable to qualify us for pointing 
out what is anormal. All this the author admits. 
But he, nevertheless, reiterates, time after time, 
that the common doctrine is, to infer the pathology 
from a knowledge of the physiology. This, we 
say, is a false charge brought against his brethren, 
for which he merits the sharpest rebuke. To ex- 
pose all the weakness, common-place, and incor- 
rect averments of this chapter, would require as 
many pages as the chapter itself contains. The 
seventh chapter is likewise devoted to proving 
what no one denies, as far as we know, viz: that 
“our knowledge of the causes of disease, is the 
exclusive result of observation.” 

The eighth chapter is more open to objections, 
than all which have preceded it. He here asserts, 
that “ therapeutics are not deducible from patholo- 
gy ;” and avows himself as a member of the an- 
cient school of the empirics, as contra-distinguish- 
ed from that of the rationalists. He now quotes 
physicians of character, to show that the doctrine 
which he assails is held by them; and he proves 
that he is not, as is his habit, setting up a man of 
straw for the pleasure of demolishing him. 


employment of remedies to cure diseases, solely 
upon experience. They try a medicine, and if it 
does not relieve the patient, or makes him worse, 
they try another; and repeat this process, either 
until they discover something which is beneficial, 
or the patient dies under the experiments. The 
rationalist school says, endeavor to ascertain the 
cause of the disease, and the mode of its action; 
and whether it affects the entire system equally, 
or some one organ more especially. If the latter, 
find out, by a post-mortem examination of those 
who die, what alteration from the normal structure, 
has been produced by the disease; and always 
adapt your remedies to the new action which has 
been superinduced. 

To show the superiority of the method of the 
rationalists, over that revived and recommended by 
this author, let us examine a few diseases, and see 
what inference, as to their treatment, can be de- 
duced from a knowledge of their pathology. What- 
ever ‘theory of inflammation we may adopt, as to 
the condition of the vessels of the inflamed part, 
whether that of increased or diminished action, it 
is manifest, that the febrile excitement of the heart 
is the morbid state, which chiefly demands our at- 
tention. If we can, in any manner, lessen the 
force with which it propels the blood into the in- 
flamed part, we give immediate relief. Blood- 
letting and tartarised antimony, if nothing contra- 
indicates, are the appropriate remedies for this pur- 
pose. Dysentery is now known to be an inflam- 
mation of the larger bowels. Aware of this, our 
remedies can easily be made to suit such a state of 
things. To cure tetanus, every possible variety of 
treatment has been tried; and the empirical plan 
of our author, has been fully carried out, in rela- 
tion to this dreadful disease. Some recovered; a 
great many were killed. When the warm bath 
did not relieve and cure, the cold was prescribed, 
and the patient was taken out dead. Now that 
we know the seat of the disease to be the spinal 
marrow, and that it is irritation and inflammation, 
one or both, of that organ, we can direct our treat- 
ment to the seat and nature of the disease; and 
at least do no harm. Delirium tremens presents 
itself to our notice under two different aspects, 
viz: one from the discontinuance of the accus- 
tomed stimulus in the old drunkard ; the other, from 
the drinking of a large quantity of liquor, in a 
short time, by those unused to it. Morbid anato- 
my and pathology point to the brain as the part 
chiefly affected, and teach us, that, in the former, 
we should stimulate the patient, and, in the latter, 
depress action, and allay irritation, by the employ- 
ment of tartarised antimony and opium. It is not 


a valid argument against these views, although 
employed by our author, with his ordinary tact for 
confounding things essentially different, that a 
large number of mild cases recover, if left very 
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attacks, in the persons of old drunkards, and also 
of those who occasionally drink hard, will not be 
removed, without the use of the proper remedies. 
Acute laryngitis in the adult, and croup in the 
child, are diseases which, in their symptoms, bear 
a close resemblance; but morbid anatomy and 
pathology designate a material difference, which 
makes the employment of emetics highly pernicious 
in the former, and extremely beneficial in the 
latter. 

We might thus go over the whole catalogue of 
diseases to which the human system is liable, and 
show that, in proportion as our pathology is certain, 
our therapeutics are precise and successful. Of 
the pathology of many diseases, we as yet know 
but little. The changes produced in the blood, 
during the progress of a fever, are, to a great ex- 
tent, concealed from our view ; and in consequence, 
our practice, as far as that fluid is concerned, is 
as empirical, as our author could desire. Doctor 
Stevens has endeavored to prove, that, in some 
cases, the loss of aconsiderable portion of the sa- 
line ingredients, is one of the prominent morbid 
conditions ; and bi-carbonate of soda, and chlorate 
of potash, are thought, by him and others, to be 
indicated. Andral has made numerous observa- 
tions on the state of the blood, in various diseases, 
and has obtained some valuable results. Much, 
however, remains to be discovered. When the 
time arrives, at which we shall have made out the 
diversified pathological changes of this important 
portion of the organism, not only in fever, but in 
all other diseases, we can prescribe for them with 
a rational prospect of doing good, instead of ad- 
ministering potent medicines, under the guidance 
of a blind empiricism. 

The thought that this doctrine of the ancient 
empirics, is adopted and acted upon, by any phy- 
sician having charge of the health and life of his 
fellow-creatures, is calculated to excite melan- 
choly reflections ; but it is still more lamentable to 
find, that such a dangerous principle is promul- 
gated by a teacher of medicine in one of our most 
ancient schools; from which a number of young 
men go out annually, believing the doctrines in- 
culcated by their instructors to be preferable to all 
others ; and resolved to apply them in practice, 
without a doubt as to the successful issue. 

We have already remarked, that mathematical 
demonstration has been applied with the most 
happy effects, by means of the infinitesimal analy- 
sis, to the higher astronomy. Medicine not being 
one of the exact sciences, never has been, and 
probably never will be benefitted by this method 
of proof. This is the source of much of the dis- 
crepancy observed in medical writings. When 
we remember, too, the infinitely diversified circum- 
stances, in which disease is presented to our ob- 
servation, and the difficulty of discriminating true 
facts from false ones, it is not at all surprising that 
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there is still room for vast improvement in medi- 
eal science. This, however, we affirm, cannot 
justly be attributed to any want of industry and 
zeal, on the part of physicians; or to the adoption 
of a false method of philosophizing. It arises 
from obstacles, almost, or altogether, insuperable, 
in the science itself; and perhaps inseparable 
from it. 

The reader, it is presumed, will now be able to 
form a sufficiently accurate opinion of the charac- 
ter of this “essay.” A disposition to see nothing 
good or beautiful, over the wide domain of both 
physical and medical science—to show that he, 
the author, alone possesses the true secret of sci- 
entific investigation—and that, when he dies, wis- 
dom will perish with him ;—in a word, to exalt 
himself, at the expense of the whole scientific 
world, is manifest throughout the work. Nothing 
can be more reprehensible, than the spirit in which 
the book has been composed. Instead of furnish- 
ing us with new facts, the result of his own dili- 
gent inquiries and untiring industry ; and with new 
principles, or theories, founded on them, by a cau- 
tious induction, he does nothing but find fault with 
the labors of other men; and attempts to prove 
them all barren and unprofitable. It is a safe rule 
of conduct, and we commend it to the notice of 
our author, that if we accomplish but little our- 
selves, let us not undervalue the efforts of others. 

SAMUEL ANNAN, M. D. 
Professor of General Pathology, and of the Spe- 
cial Pathology and Treatment of Diseases of 
the Chest, in the Washington University of 
Baltimore. 





THE OLD OAK TREE. 


Yon Old Oak Tree, that to the sky 
Flingeth his crooked branches high, 
Hath blasted been by the lightning’s stroke, 
And withered now is that brave Old Oak : 
Nor might ye dream of the fate he met, 
For all alive seems the old Tree yet. 
‘The robe he wears he hath worn before, 
When his arms were stout and mailed o’er ; 
And velvet leaves of the vine are seen 
Wrapping him ’round, with a mantle green. 
The Blue-birds whistle right merrily 
Around their nests, in that aged tree ; 
And often do maidens young and fair 
Mingle in many a pastime there ;— 
While he proudly stands as once he stood, 
Braving the storm as a warrior should, 
Daring the winds with a stubborn will— 
Shattered and scarred, but unconquered still ! 


Oh, long may'st thou stand, old riven tree 
That I played beneath in infancy ! 
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I have slumbered oft in the grateful shade 
Thy waving branches at noontide made ; 
And I’ve dreampt, as the low wind murmured there, 
That some spirit was whispering in the air, 
While peacefully I sank to rest, 
Cradled on my mother’s breast. 
My sisters have brought sweet flowers there, 
And playfully wreathed them in their hair ; 
And I’ve listen’d there to the soft low tone 
Of whispered love from a winning one, 
’Till my heart, like thy leaves by zephyrs stirred, 
Was trembling with joy at every word. 
Long may’st thou stand, in the garb of green, 
That hiding thy blackened trunk is seen! 
E’en tho’ thou’rt like a face that’s clad 
In wreathed smiles, when the heart is sad ; 
Yet, long may’st thou stand, old riven Tree, 
That | played beneath in infancy ! 

Lino. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





REMINISCENCES OF ITALY. 


“ What a delightful day for roving !” I exclaimed, 
on opening mine eyes, one brilliant morning, and be- 
holding the golden sun-beams illuminating our plea- 
sant room. ‘“‘ Awake, awake, Ismelda, my sweet 
companion, and let’s be going.” We were quickly 
dressed and on our way, with a party of friends, to 
the Villa, Doria-Pamphili. Oh, the exhilarating 
month of October! how we enjoyed our walk and 
greeted with lightsome hearts the flowers and 
breezes, which regaled us at every step. (Bree- 
zes which re-galed us—a tolerable pun—but really 
I did not intend to make one.) We sovun reached 
the Villa, for it is but three-fourths of a mile from 
Rome. Its grounds are extensive and magnifi- 
cent, and peculiarly interesting from the numbers 
of ancient tombs, inscriptions and statues scat- 
tered about—above all, from some excavated cat- 
acombs within its precincts. Surrounding every 
apartment of these catacombs, are rows of small 
arches, each of which encloses a cinerary urn ina 
perfect state, although centuries have elapsed since 
it was deposited in its sombre niche. As we sur- 
veyed these memorial antiquities, that solemn fiat— 
‘Dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt return,” 
came forcibly to mind, for here the Good, the 
Brave, the Beautiful, the Proud, the Wicked, re- 
duced to heaps of earth, painfully illustrate its 
power and truth. I thought, too, of the probable 
struggles of many of them, for that alluring and 
deceiving meteor, worldly Fame! What availed 
their efforts? Here, unknown, repose their ashes, 
while their virtues, or their crimes, their very 
names, like their frail bodies, are buried in oblivion. 
Happy those, whose wishes soared beyond these 
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mortal scenes, and sought a surer friend in Heaven! 
My ruminations were interrapted by a summons to 
share the rural breakfast of fruit, milk and biscuit, 
with which we had provided ourselves. On this 
luxurious domain are artificial cascades and grot- 
toes, fountains of every description, an Amphithe- 
atre and a superb lake. Seated on its borders, we 
partook of our repast, and in defiance of sentiment 
and romance, did it ample justice,—thanks to our 
early promenade and Italian zephyrs! Vegetation 
prospers long in so bland a climate; and on that 
9th of October, 1827, we rambled through verdant 
thickets and tripped over turf enamelled with flow- 
ers! While we were in the Amphitheatre, an 
old man, who acted as cicerone, slipped unper- 
ceived by us into a closet behind a marble figure, 
representing a shepherd blowing his flute, and 
turned a wheel; immediately, (as if the statue of 
Memnon had been transported from Egypt,) dulcet 
sounds issued from that before us, accompanied by 
the murmur of a hundred little water-spouts which 
sprung from the ground like magic, played while 
the music continued, and with it, gradually melted 
away. Among the various inhabitants of the poul- 
try yard were snow-white pea-fowls. They were 
not comparable in beauty of plumage to those of 
the usual colors, but they strutted about with quite 
as much vanity. ‘Two buildings, in the form of a 
miniature temple and tower, afford shelter to them 
and their feathery companions when necessary. 
The interior of the Villa does not correspond with 
the decorations without. We were surprised at its 
plainness ; its coarse brick floors and faded, ordi- 
nary furniture. Some ancient chandeliers, how- 
ever, were remarkable ; and we admired several of 
its numerous old paintings and mutilated statues. 
From the roof, we enjoyed a fine view of Rome 
and its environs, and quite feasted our eyes upon 
an adjoining grove of stately pines :—they told of 
“‘ dear native home.” The Villa occupies the site 
of the Emperor Galba’s gardens, and was con- 
structed in the 16th century, for Prince Pamphili, 
by Alexander Algardi, a distinguished architect and 
sculptor of Bologna. 

The present princess, Doria, is a beautiful crea- 
ture, of majestic mien, and noted for her charity 
and religious zeal. During the celebration of the 
Holy week, we witnessed the washing of the pil- 
grims in the establishment appropriated to the fe- 
males, and there we saw her bending over a pail 
of water and bathing the feet of an aged crone, 
with the humility of a Magdalen. She is exceed- 
ingly popular, and proves how lovely piety is in 
woman. It is carried to superstitious excess by 
both sexes in Italy. Shrines dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary adorn every road-side, and are sel- 
dom destitute of votaries kneeling before them, 
‘* telling their beads” and imploring her protection 





and favor, to conciliate which and to evince their 
devotion, even the poverty-stricken will spend their 
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last mite in purchasing a chaplet of flowers, or a 
waxen heart, for her brow or bosom. 

Protestants often smile at what they term Roman 
Catholic credality—yet it is a blessed thing to pos- 
sess such ardor and faith,as we daily observed 
among the lowest ranks, producing content and 
cheerfulness, although common sense and industry 
were the consequent sacrifice. But that such was 
not always the result, the following incident will 
prove. I learnt it from Mrs. , and detail it as 
nearly as I can in her own words: 

“While travelling through Tuscany, we were 
attracted one day by the interesting appearance of 
a young peasant, who diligently whirled her spin- 
dle as she presided over a flock of goats. Her 
garments were coarse and much worn, but clean, 
and the countenance of the blooming girl so intel- 
ligent and prepossessing, that we were induced to 
bestow on her a trifle and enquire about her parent- 
age and situation. ‘'They call me Teresa,’ she 
replied, ‘and the Madonna takes care of me, for I 
have neither father nor mother. ‘They died while 








I was an infant, and I do not even know what were 
their names. A poor woman had charge of me, 
but she treated me cruelly, and as soon as I was 
old enough to work, I ran away from her. In my 
distress, I prayed fervently to the Madonna: she 
heard me and moved the heart of a Jady, to have 
pity on my forlorn condition and give me a home 
and employment. I still live with her, for she isa 
good mistress—gives me plenty of bread and grapes 
to eat, and never beats me. At night I sleep in 
her barn, and in the day I tend her goats and spin 


flax.’ 
“ After hearing this recital, we offered her more 


money—she was in raptures—kissed our hands as 
we cast it into her apron, and exclaimed, ‘ never 
did I expect to be so rich! Now, I can buy a 
crown for the Madonna, and go to mass and pray 
for blessings on my generous benefactresses.’ 
Happy Teresa! the Madonna did not forsake her. 
Years afterwards, we met her in the same neigh- 
borhood, neatly dressed and the picture of content- 
ment and health.” 








LAYS OF COURAGE. 


BY THE STRANGER. 


Vv. 
WE ARE BROTHERS. 


We are brothers! King and peasant, 
Formed by the same hand divine, 
Throagh the past, as in the present, 
Boast the same exalted line. 
Prophets, heroes, saints and sages, 
Trace their blood to every heart, 
And the lineal tide of ages 
In despised bosoms start. 
But the blood of saints and sages, 
Coursing ‘neath a kingly breast, 
Where the storm of passion rages, 
Cannot elevate and bless. 
*Tis the work of our probation, 
Not the merit of our sires, 
That must win the glorious station 
Which the thirsting soul desires ; 
*Tis by deeds of moral daring,— 
Deeds approving angels own, 
For truth, the world’s derision bearing, 
We must win the crown and throne. 
And, of earth’s one-band of brothers, 
He’s the noblest, kingliest soul, 
Who within his bosom smothers 
Lusts, that baser hearts control,— 
From the purest motives, living 
In a light from heaven revealed, 
Unto Love a tribute giving,— 
Wounded bosoms soothed and healed. 
Upon this broad field of labor, 





Rank and wealth no pref’rence claim. 
Side by side, the king and beggar 
Stroggle for the peerless name : 
Not a name, or title given 
By a sov’reign to his slave ; 
But a claim, writ out in heaven, 
To estates beyond the grave. 
Thus, a brother here neglected, 
Spurned in anguish, mock’d in pain,— 
Shunned, as one with plague infected, 
In the better world shall reign. 
Thus, as the rich man faring sumptuous, 
Many a titled Creesus here, 
At the feet of a crowned Lazarus, 
There a suppliant shall appear. 
Then, my brother, wherefore grieving, 
Languish ye through life’s short span ! 
Courage ! thou’rt thyself deceiving, 
Thou art peer to any man! 
Outward circumstance here giveth 
Rank nor honor, worth nor fame ; 
’Neath the rag-clad bosom liveth, 
Heaven-baptized, a deathless name. 
When the book, for judgment sealed, 
Before the world shall op’n lay, 
Glory to that name revealed— 
“* Blessed,” shall the Saviour say. 
As, amid the sons of morning, 
Its bright seat it takes in heaven, 
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For each bitter hour of mourning, 
Full reprisal shall be given. 
Then let.us eneounter trial— 
Brief ’s the driven blast of life— 
With a God-like, self-denial, 
Faithful to the close of strife. 
Soon, heaven’s golden gates unclosing, 
Words of welcome shall be said, 
By Him who here knew no reposing,— 
Had not where to lay his head. 
We are brothers, onward tending 
To a better, brighter land— 
Help to weary spirits lending, 
Let us journey hand in hand! 





Vi. 
HOPES IMMORTAL. 


Say not, heart, that with thy beating, 
The superior life expires ; 
That to dust the soul is fleeting, 
Laden with its vast desires ;— 
That each mighty aspiration 
Is but a volcanic light, 
Ending in the desolation 
Of a dark, eternal night. 
Ne!—within are embers glowing 
With a hope that never dies; 
And which soars, as time is flowing, 
Nearer to its native skies. 
Fanned by angels weeping, smiling,— 
Tears of sadness, tears of bliss,— 
With their gentle breath, beguiling 
Thought to purer worlds than this— 
Burn those embers, spirit-lighted, 
In the depths of every breast ; 
Cheering oft the soul benighted, 
Whisp’ring of the coming rest. 
But the heart, to madness driven, 
Oft times tramples on the light, 
A wand’rer from the gate of heaven, 
Through a wild chaotic night— 
Led where reason comprehendeth 
Naught, save primal death and gloom ; 
Where research the skeptic endeth, 
*Mid the shadows of the tomb ;— 
Crushing all that’s lofty, burning 
In man’s God-created soul, 
Into Stygian satyrs turning 
Hopes that claim a brighter goal. 
Oh! dreariness pervades the present ! 
Still despair the coming hour,— 
When immortal hopes, and pleasant, 
Wither like the early flower ;— 
When an incubus of sorrow 
Sinks the spirit into dust, 
*Mid the shades, where never morrow 
Cheers the faithless, or the just. 
Much beyond us is uncertain, 
Much that deepest thoughts defy ; 





But heaven draws the veiling curtain, 
As our sensual idols die : 

And those earthly loves discarded,—- 
An unseemly motley traion,— 

Leave the garnished bosom guarded 
By a host from heaven's plain. 

Brothers, from bright worlds above us, 
Where unspoken glories dwell, 

Tell us how a God doth love us, 
Whisper courage, fear dispel,— 

Kindling aspirations glorious,— 
Spirit-attestations given, 

That the soul shall mount victorious, 
When its prison bars are riven— 

To a clime with beauty vernal, 
(Clothed in never fading white,) 

Where, ever blessed and eternal, 
Flows the river of delight. 

Bravely, then, thine hours number, 
Few and fleeting they appear, 

Bid each doubt degrading slumber, 
Hero like resolve each fear ;—- 

Struggle for the prize before thee, 
Manfully life’s ills defy ! 

Good spirits, ever bending o’er thee, 
Point thy pathway to the sky. 

Hopes immortal, hopes befriending, 
Comforters of love divine, 

With our all of heaven blending, 
With our all of earth entwine. 


Baltimore, Md. 





THE BIBLE. 


Harpers’ ILLuMINATED AND Picroriat Bisve. The 
Publishers inform us, that this splendid Edition of the Bible 
will be embellished with Sixteen Hundred Historical En- 
gravings, exclusive of an initial letter to each chapter, by 
J. A. Adams, more than fourteen hundred of which are from 
original designs, by J.G. Chapman. It will be printed from 
the standard copy of the American Bible Society, and con- 
tain Marginal References, the Apocrypha, a Concordance, 
Chronological Table, List of Proper Names, General Index, 
Table of Weights, Measures, &c.. The large Frontispie- 
ces, Titles to the Old and New Testaments, Family Re- 
cord, Presentation Plate, Historical Illustrations, and Ini- 
tial Letters to the Chapters, Ornamental Borders, &c., will 
be from original designs, made expressly for this Edition, 
by J. G. Chapman, Esq., of New York. In addition to 
which, there will be numerous large Engravings, from de- 
signs by distinguished modern artists, in France and Eng- 
land ; to which a full Index will be given in the last number. 

As the following article treats of the contents and beau- 
ties of the Bible, it appeared proper to preface it with an 
account of the peculiar attractions of the Edition before us. 
Already have thirty-seven numbers appeared, verifying the 
promises of the publishers. They have faults which we might 
point out and condemn. But the difficulties in the way of 
such an undertaking are many and great; and though they 
may not in all cases have been surmounted, to the satisfac- 
tion of the critic, yet have they been sufficiently so, to en- 
title its authors to high commendation. When completed, 
this Edition will constitute a rich Family Treasure, that 
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may be handed down from sire to son, kindling alike his 
filial reverence and his piety. It seems peculiarly adapted 
to such a holy purpose ; for whilst it is not too costly for 
Jarge numbers to possess it, its value will ensure its pres- 
ervation. Its internal excellence and beauty can not be 
enhanced ; but its rich embellishments, without detracting 
from these, make it an ornament and a delight—Ed. Mess. 

The intellectual powers of man can never 
fully develop themselves, without a proper and ac- 
curate knowledge of the existence and attributes 
of Deity. For this we are indebted to revelation 
alone, inasmuch, as in the nature of things, it is 
impossible, by “ searching to find out God.” The 
man who has been aided by the light and influence 
of the Bible, is necessarily a man of more mind, 
of more systematic thought and better judgment, 
than the one who has never had such assistance. 
If this remark be correct, which we presume will 
not be questioned, none can fail to discover the 
important position the Bible ought to assume in all 
our studies. It demands our special attention. 

1. Because, it is by far the most ancient Book. 
In the Holy Scriptures, we are furnished with a 
correct knowledge of events, far more remote than 
in any ether history in the world. The first in- 
stance of a revelation committed to writing, is that 
of the decalogne, or ten commandments, which 
were written on tables of stone by the finger of 
God (see, Exodus, xxxic. 18 v.) The Lord gave 
to mankind, in every successive age, such portions 
of the sacred canon as their capacities and circum- 
Stances called for. The Jewish histories are by 
far the most ancient of any that have been handed 
down to us, and will be found the most rational 
and probable. They record a series of transac- 
tions and events the most curious and interesting; 
and give us the only reasonable account of the 
creation of the world, and the beginning of things ; 
the dispersion of mankind, and the origin of an- 
cient nations. ‘There, we have an authentic chain 
of history, beginning with the birth of time, and 
stretching onward through a period of nineteen 
hundred years. There are no writings of any 
other nation, which will bear comparison in respect 
of antiquity with those of the Jews. In proof of 
this remark, it may be observed, that Moses lived 
more than a thousand years before the age of He- 
rodotus, who is universally acknowledged to be 
the father of Grecian history. As further proof 
of the priority of the literature of the Jews to that 
of the Greeks, it appears, that many of the Greek 
writers themselves confess, that they received the 
letters of their alphabet from the Phenicians ; and 
we have very sufficient grounds to believe, that the 
Phenicians obtained the art of writing from the 
Jews. Porphyry, who was an avowed enemy both 
to Jews and Christians, and strongly attached to 
the literature of Greece, frankly confessed, that 
Moses and the Prophets, who immediately succeed- 
ed him, flourished nearly a thousand years before 
any of the Grecian philosophers. The books, 





then, which compose the Jewish canon, have the 
concurrence of all antiquity in their favor. 

2. The Bible is a book of facts, the most impor- 
tant that ever happened, and in which, all mankind 
are deeply and eternally interested. ‘ There, 
stand recorded the creation of the world and its 
inhabitants ; the fall of our first parents from their 
state of innocence and happiness, and their subse- 
quent banishment from the garden of Eden; the 
repeated and signal promises of a future restorer 
of the lost blessings of mankind; the history of 
the patriarchs, seers and prophets of Israel, hon- 
ored by the special revelations of Jehovah; the 
description of the general deluge, and the wonder- 
ful preservation of righteous Noah and his family; 
the dispersion of the progenitors of the human 
race over all the earth; the adoption of a particu- 
lar family to perpetuate the remembrance, and es- 
tablish the worship of the true God; and their 
final and prosperous settlement in the land of 
Egypt.” Here, we are favored with History, au- 
thentic, minute, and comprehensive. Natural Sci- 
ence shines “like apples of gold set in pictures of sil- 
ver.” Here, is Geography enlivened and beautified 
with scenes of breathless wonder; here, is Biogra- 
phy with every light and shadow, delineating hu- 
man character in all its changeful phases; here, 
too, is Puetry of every description—sweet, tender, 
majestic, awful, and sublime: here, is Prophecy, 
like the benignant spirit of another world, holding 
the brilliant star of hope, to light up the deep dark- 
ness of the unexplored future ; here, too, may be 
found true delineations of other worlds—of happi- 
ness or woe; here, are grand revelations of the 
divine character; and here, too, are the grand 
principles of his government, reaching through 
every age of ‘ime, and stretching onward, and still 
onward, through the countless ages of Eternity. 

These are some of the facts found on record inthe 
Sacred Scriptures—that blessed Book which teach- 
es us the way to the kngdom of grace and glory. 





“ This Book, this holy Book, on every line 

Marked with the seal of high divinity, 

On every leaf hedewe with drops of love 

Divine, and with the eterna! heraldry 

And signature of Gop ALMIGHTY slamped 

From first to last,” 
is received by the reformed religious world, not 
only as a book of facts, important and interesting, 
but, as “ the only rule, and the sufficient rule, both 
of faith and practice.” It is just and proper that 
it should be so, for, “ the law of the Lord is per- 
fect, converting the soul; the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple. The stat- 
utes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; 
the commandments of the Lord are pure, enlighten- 
ing the eyes. The fear of the Lord is clean, en- 
during forever; the judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous, altogether. More to be desired 
are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold; 
sweeter also than honey and the honey-eomb.” 
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3. The Bible is a book of literature, the most |them, in the mind, nor can its sublime and holy doc- 


remarkable the world ever saw, if we consider it 
merely asa human composition. Its histories and 
biographies are remarkable for their conciseness, 
perspicuity and interest; its narratives and descrip- 
tions are true to nature, full of life and animation ; 
its poetry is sublime and beautiful beyond a paral- 
lel ; its eloquence is powerful and persuasive ; its 
style is infinitely varied and inimitable ; its pathos 
is most affecting ; and its devotional strains gently 
waft the mind above the trifles and vanities of this 
world to the contemplation of God, and eternity. 
We discover in all the books of the sacred history 
an impartiality of narrative, which may be strictly 
regarded as an undoubted characteristic of truth. 
If we peruse the lives of Plutarch, or other writers 
of profane history, we shall very soon be led to 
see, that these authors wrote with many prejudices 
in regard to their peculiar country. Efforts are 
studiously made to cast a veil over the faults and 
imperfections of their heroes, whilst their virtues 
are set forth in the strongest light, and painted in 
the most brilliant colors. On the contrary, in the 
Sacred Scriptures, both of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, the strictest impartiality is every where to 
be seen. The gross wickedness and apostacy of 
David, Solomon, and their successors, are neither 
obscured nor palliated in the least degree. ‘There 
is no effort on the part of the writer to make a dis- 
play—no parade of panegyric ;—virtue is presented 
in her most attractive dress, and captivates by the 
simplicity of native beauty ; and sin finds no mask 
to disguise her hideous deformity. The sketches 
of individual character, and the effects of human 
passion, are given without the least reserve or con- 
cealment. ‘The low and degraded condition of the 
Jewish people, when they were denied the use of 
the implements of warfare by the victorious Philis- 
tines; their sad relapses into wickedness and idol 
worship ; their perverse and rebellious disposition ; 
their various defeats and captivities, with every 
circumstance of private as well as public disgrace, 
are faithfully recorded for our instruction. These 
writers have no disposition to violate the purity, or 
degrade the majesty of truth; but they seem al- 
ways to have had one object in view, and that was 
to show the different expedients, by which the 
providence of God had carried and would carry 
into effect his gracious purposes; and how good 
was often made to come out of evil, to the aston- 
ishment and admiration of the world. 

The mind of man is always in search of some- 
thing new. The books that were read and studied 
in youth, do not afford sufficient satisfaction in ma- 
ture age. And even the most elaborate work of 
general science will lose its interest, at least com- 
paratively, when it becomes familiar. It is not so 
with the Bible; itis ever new, and may always be 





read with interest and profit. The subjects never 
become so familiar as to produce a disrelish fur 





trines lose their interest, or slacken their claims 
upon the faith and practice of men, as long as the 
world stands. 

The Scripture history is every where marked 
with the purest simplicity of ideas, and is occa- 
sionally raised to a tone of high elevation. In 
the works of Moses there is found a majesty of 
thought, which is most strikingly expressed in the 
plainest and most energetic language. In the 
writings of the prophets, the greatest splendor and 
sublimity of composition are every where con- 
spicuous. They are enriched with such glowing 
images, and elevated by such grandeur of diction, 
as at once to captivate the classic reader ; aud will 
compare well with the most admired productions 
of Greece and Rome. “ The sweet Psalmist of 
Israel” is eloquent, dignified and pathetic. His 
harp is always happily strung, and sends forth the 
sweetest strains of music, that ever fell upon mor- 
tal ear. Isaiah unites in his style all the beauties 
of composition. There is a majesty in his ideas ; 
a propriety, beauty and fertility of imagery, and 
an elegance of language, which are unsurpassed, 
employed as they are upon the noblest subjects 
that could possibly engage our attention. The 
chief excellence of Jeremiah consists in those ex- 
pressions of tenderness, which excite, with the 
most pleasing enthusiasm, the feelings of compas- 
sion in the human bosom. These peculiar beau- 
ties of composition are used, in order to recommend 
to mankind the most interesting details of events, 
and the most faithful delineations of human char- 
acter. 

4. The Bible is a book of philosophy. It is not 
a book of mere definitions and theories, but of 
practical and experimental philosophy. This fact 
will not be questioned by any one, who is capable 
of appreciating the sacred volume. The Bible 
knows what is in man, enters into his inmost soul— 
probes the heart thoroughly, and searches him out. 
In this precious volume, we find a code of laws, 
every way adapted to the wants and woes of the 
world: a system of philosophy of the purest and 
most elevated kind, and which suits well the abject 
condition of degenerate man. These laws show 
forth the character of God in a way most reason- 
able, and describe the state of the whole human 
family, in strict harmony with our experience of 
its truth. Religion is spoken of in a manner that 
will satisfy the most inquisitive mind, upon the most 
anxious and intricate questions ;—the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments; the forgiveness 
of sin by a Mediator; the means of grace, in the 
exercise of which, our fallen nature may be re- 
stored and created anew. ‘These are subjects, 
with regard to which nalural religion can never 
furnish us with satisfactory information. Philoso- 
phers may describe the beauties of godliness, and 
tell us what is the duty of man; but how to make 
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man inwardly good, and outwardly virtuous ;—how 
to bring him to love the truth which condemns his 
natural propensities, and to practice the duties 
which his nature dislikes, is a problem they pre- 
tend not to solve. 

Natural religion never was able to teach man- 
kind, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that there 
was a state of future rewards and punishments,— 
it never led us to expect the expiation of sin by a 
Dwine Redeemer ; it knows not that there are spi- 
ritual influences with God, by which our fallen and 
sinful nature may be restored to rectitude and ho- 
liness. If the upward burnings of immortality 
stir within, and I ask, what lies beyond the grave, 
is there any response from reason’s oracle ? 

If a man feel himself to be a sinner before his 
Maker, and dreads the infliction of some severe 
punishment, he knows not what, who can tell how 
sin may ‘be pardoned, the sinner reconciled to God, 
and the threatened vengeance appeased, but he 
who has learned it from the Book of Godt Is 
there a mysterious power of evil abroad in the 
world, what shield shall cover me in temptation’s 
hour,—what armor defend me from the fiery shafts, 
but the immutable truth of God? These are some 
of the things which are brought clearly to light 
in the Sacred Scriptures ; and if they teach us our 
duty to God, our fellow-men, and ourselves, should 
they not “‘ be taken asthe man of our counsel, and 
our guide in all things.” The following confes- 
sion of a noted infidel, has been often referred to, 
and may be repeated here :—“ I will confess,” said 
Rousseau, “that the majesty of the Scriptures 
strikes me with admiration, as the purity of the 
Gospel hath its influence on my heart. Peruse 
the works of our philosophers, with all their pomp 
of diction; how mean, how contemptible are they, 
compared with the Scriptures! Is it possible, that 
a book, at once so simple and sublime, should be 
merely the work of man?” The celebrated Eras- 
mus, and the judicious Locke, after having ranged 
the circle of the sciences, and passed through the 
whole extent of human literature, finally betook 
themselves solely to the study of the Bible, in 
order that their minds might be thoroughly imbued 
with its spirit, and replenished with its incompar- 
able truths. Sir Walter Scott said, in his dying 
hours—“ give me a book ;” and when asked what 
‘book ;—“ can you hesitate,” said he, “to give me 
the Bible !” 

‘“* And what,” says the Rev. Mr. Henry, “can 
the fables of Grecian song, or the finest pages of 
Roman eloquence—what can they exhibit in any 
degree comparable to the matchless prerogatives 
of revelation! Though I should not dislike to visit 
my heathen masters, I would live with the prophets 
and apostles.” 

5. The Bible is a book of the Spirit. The 
books which compose the sacred canon were in- 
dicted, and the authurs were moved and controlled 





by the Holy Ghost. “ It is the spirit that quick- 
eneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are 
life.” (John, vi. c., 63 v.) The Saered Scriptures 
are not only to be received as perfectly authentie 
and credible, but also, as containing the revealed 
will of God, or in other words, as divinely inspired 
writings. “ By inspiration, we mean simply, such 
a full and direct communication from the Holy 
Spirit to the minds of the sacred writers, of those 
particular faets, which eould net otherwise have 
been known; and such an effectual superinten- 
dence and guidance, as to those subjects concern- 
ing which they might otherwise obtain information, 
as was amply sufficient to enable them to commu- 
nicate religious knowledge to others, without any 
error or mistake, that might, in the least possible 
way, affeet any of the doctrines or precepts con- 
tained in their writings, or mislead any person, 
who considered them as a divine and infallible 
standard of truth and duty. According to this 
view, every sentence must be considered as ‘the 
sure testimony of God,’ in that sense in which it 
is proposed as truth.” Facts occurred, and words 
were spoken as to the import of them, and the in- 
struction contained in them, exactly as they are 
here recorded; but the morality of words and ac- 
tions, recorded merely as done and spoken, must 
be judged of by the doctrinal and preceptive parts 
of the same book. The sacred writers, indeed, 
wrote in such language, as their different talents, 
tempers, educations, habits and associations ren- 
dered natural and easy to them; but the Holy 
Spirit so entirely superintended them when wri- 
ting, as to exclude every error, and every unsuit- 
able expression, and to guide them to all those 
views which best suited their several subjects: 
they are indeed the voice, but the Divine Spirit is 
the speaker. 

All the sacred writers claim for themselves di- 
vine inspiration, and assert, without fear or shame, 
that the Scriptures are the infallible word of God. 
All the prophets, under the Old Testament dispen- 
sation, speak in the most decided terms of them- 
selves and their predecessors, as declaring not 
their own words, but the word of God.—(See 2 
Samuel, xxii c.,1,2v. Nehemiah, ix c., 30 v. 
Psalms, xix c., 7-11 verses. Isaiah, viii c.. 20 v. 
Jeremiah, xx c., 7-9 v. Ezekiel, i c., 1-3 v. 
Daniel, ix c., 12-13 v., &e., &c.) They propose 
things not as matters for consideration, but for 
adoption and practice: we are not left to the alter- 
native of receiving or rejecting; they do not pre- 
sent us with their own thoughts, but exclaim, “Thus 
saith the Lord,” and on that ground, claim our 
assent. The apostles and New Testament wri- 
ters, also speak with regard to the prophets of the 
Old Testament, as “‘ holy men of God ; who wrote 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.”—(Ro- 
mans iii c.,2 v.,) And it is also declared, that 
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‘all Seripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, and for instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfeet, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” Our Saviour himself ex- 
pressly and repeatedly recognizes them as the pure 
word of God, and of undoubted divine authority. 
(Consult Mathew, iv. e.,4-l1 v. Mark, vii. c., 
19v. Luke, iv. c., 23-27 v. John, v. e., 39-47 v.) 

The Bible has been styled, by St. Paul, “ the 
sword of the Spirit.” The reasons why the Word 
of God is thus named, must be very obvious. 

First. The spirit of God is its author—the 
maker of this sword. It was he, who constructed 
and polished it. It was he, who testified in the 
prophets and apostles. It was he, who moved them 
to write and to speak, and taught them what to 
say and record. 

Second. \t is the sword of the spirit, because 
it is his agency that makes it effectual, and because, 
by 2, a8 an instrument, his agency is brought to 
bear upon the soul. It is the ministration of the 
spirit,—it is ever accompanied by his Almighty 
power: henee, it has been called “ quick and pow- 
erful”—* spirit and life.” For these important 
purposes, then,—even for repelling Satan’s temp- 





tations, and for destroying his works in ourselves 


and others—are we to take this weapon, and all, 
other weapons of the Christian warfare; and so/ 


fight the good fight of faith, as ultimately to lay 
hold of eternal life. 

6. The Bible is a book of thought. In its dis- 
closures of mercy and salvation, are not only 
“‘ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” but a 
careful perusal of its sacred pages is well calcula- 
ted to awaken, enlarge and ennoble the intellect. 
The inspired page contains some of the sublimest 
thoughis, clothed in the most simple and impres- 
sive words, that are to be found in any language. 
* Truth is in its nature charming, and when clothed 
with genuine sublimity of thought, and chaste sim- 
plicity of language, it becomes doubly interesting.” 
To one fond of magnificent description, there is 
nothing more captivating than the passage where 
the Psalmist describes the august appearance of 
the Mighty Jehovah: “ He bowed the heavens 
also and came down, and darkness was under his 
feet; and he rode upon a cherub and did fly: yea, 
he did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made 
darkness his secret place ; his pavilion round about 
him were dark waters and thick clouds of the sky.” 
Look likewise at the genuine sublimity of the 
prophet, Habbakkuk: “ He stood and measured 
the earth; he beheld and drove asunder the na- 
tions; the everlasting mountains were scattered ; 
the perpetual hills did bow ; his ways are everlast- 
ing.” The evangelical prophet, when describing 
the future glory of the Church, says, ‘“ Violence 
shall no mote be heard in our land, waste and de- 
struction in thy borders; but thou shalt call thy 


walls salvation, and thy gates praise.” These pas- 
sages and many others that might be quoted, when 
compared with the most admired productions of 
uninspired men, will appear sublime and beautifal 
without a parallel. We shall cite a passage from 
the Spectator, a work justly admired by every 
reader. ‘* The present seldom affords sufficient em- 
ployment to the mind of man. Objects of praise 
or pleasure, love or admiration, do not lie thick 
enough together in life, to keep the soul in con- 
stant action, and supply an immediate exercise to 
its faculties. In order, therefore, to remedy this 
defect, that the mind may not want business, but 
always have materials for thinkiag, she is endowed 
with certain powers that can recall what is past, 
and anticipate what is to come. ‘That wonderful 
faculty, which we call memory, is perpetually look- 
ing back, when we have nothing present to enter- 
tain us. It is like those repositories in certain 
animals that are filled with stores of their former 
food, on which they may ruminate when their pres- 
ent pasture fails. Our actual enjoyments are so 
few and transient, that man would be a very mis- 
erable being, were he not endowed with this pas- 
sion, which gives him a taste of those good things 
that may possibly come into his possession.” “ We 
should hope for every thing that is good,” says the 
old Poet Linus, “ because there is nothing which 
may not be hoped for, and nothing but what the gods 
are able to give us.”’ “* Hope quickens the still parts 
of life, and keeps the mind awake in her most remiss 
and indolent hours. It gives habitual serenity and 
good humor. It is a kind of vital heat in the soul, 
that cheers and gladdens her when she does not 
attend to it. It makes pain easy, and labor pleas- 
ant.” 

To a mind suitably affected, the page of the 
finest poet or novelist unfolds insipid ideas, and 
furnishes but a paltry satisfaction, when brought in 
comparison with those sublimities and excellencies 
which glow on the sacred pages of divine revela- 
tion. Here, the most fastidious taste may find 
ample gratification. Here, truth and virtue are 
held up to view, in all their native simplicity and 
beauty. ‘* Whatever is exalted in sentiment, what- 
ever is sublime in thought and expression, and what- 
ever is noble in action, may be found in the Bible : 
it combines all excellencies; it condenses all beau- 
ties ; it concentrates all delights. It is the grand 
ultimatum, without which all other knowledge is 
utterly vain and worthless.” Why, then, should 
any one fly for pleasure and entertainment to the 
regions of romance, when truth is here presented 
to the mind unmixed with error or doubt? Why 
should the writings of Walter Scott, of Lord By- 
ron,and of Washington Irving, elicit the praises and 
admiration of men, whilst those of the Prophets 
and Apostles are thrown aside and considered un- 
worthy of a perusal? Perverted indeed must be 








the taste, that can prefer the gilded page of fiction 
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to that of inspiration. Dark is that mind, which 
can see no beauties in the book of God—no thoughts 
sublime and beautiful—no words of power and wis- 
dom: but the natura] man is averse to the things 
of God, neither can he know them because they 
are spiritually discerned. 

7. The Bible is a book of power. This idea 
will appear obvious from an examination of its con- 
tents. “The law of the Lord is perfect, conver- 
ting the soul.” “The enterance of thy words 
giveth light; it giveth understanding to the sim- 
ple.” “ Do not my words do good to him that 
walketh uprightly ¢” “ Thou, through thy command- 
ments, hast made me wiser than mine enemies; 
for they are ever with me.” “I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” “ But 
whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and 
continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, 
but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed 
in his deed.” ‘ Sanctify them through thy trath : 
thy word is truth.” ‘“ And that from a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus.” In the preceding quotations, 
the Scriptures are said to possess power sufficient, 
not only to enlighten the benighted understanding ; 
to soften the obdurate heart; to melt down the 
stubborn will; and excite in the soul “ repentance to- 
ward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
but to convert the soul, sanctify the affections, and 
strengthen the spirit, with “ might by faith in the 
inner man,” and finally to prepare the soul for a 
seat in heaven. Who, then, would live without the 
Holy Scriptures? They restrain men from the 
commission of crime, point out the path of duty, 
and urge them on in the pursuit of individual and 
social happiness. ‘They inculcate the fear of God, 
and of his holy law, and hurl the thunderbolts of 
his insulted justice against every incorrigible of- 
fender. Did shame restrain Alcibiades from the 
commission of a base action in the presence of 
Socrates! This holy book repeatedly declares, 
there is a God, who knoweth the secret thoughts 
and intents of the heart, and there is nothing hid 
from his all-seeing eye. The fear of death alone, 
often deters men from excess in sin: the Bible adds 
infinite horrors to that fear; it warns them of a 
death both of soul and body. The peculiar pur- 
pose of the whole is, to turn men from darkness 
to light, aad from the power of Satan unto God; 
to raise them from the degredation and wretch- 
edness of the fall, and put them in possession of 
the inestimable blessings of redemption; to lead 
them from a state of trial and conflict on earth, to 
a state of rest and felicity in heaven. And so to 
assist and direct them ia all conditions in life, that 
they may not fail of these great ends, except by 
their own wilful neglect of the counsel of God 
against themselves. The salvation of his own 





soul, should, therefore, be the grand concern of every 
reader of the Scriptures. Here, the immortality of 
the soul is clearly brought to light, and arrayed in 
unquestionable evidence. Here, are life and salva- 
tion offered to all, and free for all. And surely, it 
is an awful responsibility which they incur, who 
wilfully neglect the Bible and devote all their time 
and the energies of their minds to earthly and sub- 
ordinate objects ; for, 


** This lamp, from off the everlasting throne, 
Mercy took down, and in the night of time 
Stood casting on the dark her gracious bow ; 
And evermore beseeching men, with tears, 
And earnest sighs, to read, believe, and live.” 


The Bible is the noblest and most precious boon, 
that God has ever bestowed upon our apostate and 
orphaned race. It is the development of man’s 
immortality ; the unerring guide which informs him 
how he may move off in triumph from a contracted 
and temporary scene, and grasp destinies of un- 
bounded splendor, eternity his lifetime, and infinity 
hishome. What, then, would be the condition of the 
world if it were suddenly withdrawn, and every 
remembrance of it swept away We should then 
arrive at some faint conception of the worth of this 
wondrous volume. ‘ Take from Christendom the 
Bible,” says the Rev. Mr. Melville, ‘‘ and you have 
taken the moral chart by which alone its population 
ean be guided. Ignorant of the nature of God, 
and only guessing at their own immortality, the 
tens of thousands of men, would be as mariners, 
tossed on a wide ocean without a pole-star, and 
without a compass. ‘The blue lights of the storm- 
fiend would burn ever in the shrouds; and when 
the tornado of death rolled across the waters, there 
would be heard nothing but the shriek of the ter- 
rified and the groan of the despairing. It were to 
mantle the earth with more than Egyptian dark- 
ness; it were to dry up the fountains of human 
happiness; it were to take the tides from our wa- 
ters and leave them stagnant, and the stars from 
our heavens and clothe them in sackcloth ; and the 
verdure from our valleys and leave them all bar- 
renness: it were to make the present all reckless- 
ness and the future all hopelessness, the maniac’s 
revelry and the fiend’s imprisonment, if you could 
annihilate that precious volume which tells of God 
and of Christ, and unveils immortality, and in- 
structs to duty, and woos to glory. Such is the 
Bible. Reader! have you in possession this Book ? 
Prize it, and study it more and more. Prize it, as 
you are an immortal being, for it guides to the New 
Jerusalem, the city of the living God. Prize it, as 
you are an intellectual being—* for it giveth un- 
derstanding to the simple.” ‘* Read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest’””—* for it is able to make thee 
wise unto salvation.” 


P. A. M. W. 


Georgetown, 8. C. 
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THE GREEK SYMPOSIUM, 


AND ITS MATERIALS. 
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Modcas Atyaivery "ap yerat. 
[ Anacreon. 


There was a native elegance and refinement in 
the social manners of the Greeks, that we look 
for in vain among moderns. ‘The wreaths of vio- 
lets and roses, the rose suspended in the midst, 
and the lyre and myrtle branch, were emanations 
which could spring only from minds full of poetry, 
and which put to shame the tipsy revellers of the 
present day. ‘True, their taste in potables may 
not have been so refined as our own, and we con- 
fess that we should prefer a glass of good cham- 
pagne, or unadulterated southside Madeira, to the 
strange compounds of seawater, rosin, turpentine, 
and grape juice, which delighted the palates of 
Athenian epicures. But these inaccuracies of 
taste were well compensated for, by the accom- 
paniments of a Grecian feast, where the gratifica- 
tion of all the senses was sought for, and where 
the creations of Apelles and Praxiteles, the per- 
fumes of Athens, the dancing girls of Ionia, the 
Achaian flutes, and the inspired numbers of Ana- 
creon, were called in, to aid the violet crown and 
the vintage of Chios.* 

Of course, among a people so lively and impas- 
sioned, the juice of the grape was in great request. 
They knew not the utility of Washingtonian Tee- 
totalism; and the few sumptuary laws of Am- 
phyction and Solon, were either regarded as a 
mere dead letter, or threw restraints so light over 
the free use of the bowl, that they served rather 
as a whet, or stimulus, than as a curb to the uni- 
versal appetite. And indeed, when we consider 
the nature of their religion, we could scarcely ex- 
pect otherwise. Bacchus was a deity, held in 
supreme adoration, not only from the grape over 
which he presided, but also from the relentless 
severity with which he punished those who despi- 
sed his power. We may smile with contempt at 
the old mythic traditions of Pentheus, Lycabas, 
Lycurgus, Agave, and others; but they were de- 
voutly believed by some of the firmest minds of 
antiquity, and met with universal credence from 
the great mass of the unthinking. Even the death 
of Alexander was attributed to the resentment of 


* Antiphanes (Athenzus, Lib. I.) affords hospitable din- 
ner-givers a list of the most desirable sources for their 
various delicacies. 


Thy cook should be of Elis; utensils 
Let Argus furnish; have Phliasian wine ; 
Couches from Corinth, fish from Sicyon bring,— 
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Bacchus, for the destruction of Thebes, the city of 
his nativity. Add to this the nature of their re- 
ligious rites ; the libation over the victim, the feast 
after the sacrifice,* and the bowls drunk in honor of 
the gods, at the commencement and conclusion of 
each repast, and which it was held disrespectful not 
to fill high and drain deep.ft and we shall see am- 
ple cause for the unbounded use of wine, in which 
the laughter-loving Greeks indulged. 

Nor was it only the more idle and unthinking 
who sought pleasure and forgetfulness in the bowl. 
The wisest statesmen, the most successful Gene- 
rals, the most profound philosophers, and the great- 
est poets, were all the ardent devotees of Bacchus, 
and all join with fervor in the praises of the grape. 
The latter class especially, seem on that subject 
to have a unanimity but rarely observable among 
the followers of Apollo, and we find very few who 
are willing to subscribe themselves as believers in 
Pindar’s ’doeréy pevidwp. Even the grave and sen- 
tentious Euripides does not disdain to say 


Ti raveidvrov dpredov dodvar Boorois. 
Oivov dh pnxére’ dvrog ob« éoriv Kizpis, 
Od S'aAdo reorvdv oidiv dvOpdrots "ert. 


To mortals then he gave the grape that drives 
Away all earthly cares. Oh! without wine, 
Nor love, nor pleasure, would remain to man. 


Sophocles remarks, “ ré pediery mnpovijs Aurfiptov’ — 
“drunkenness is the best remedy for grief;” and, 
to complete the homage of the three great masters 
of Tragedy, we find from Atheneus, that A&schy- 
lus was in the habit of composing his deathless 
works under the influence of intoxication! We 
pass by Anacreon’s devotion to wine, as a mere 
matter of course; but it seems strange to modern 
eyes, to meet exhortations in favor of the bowl 
among the grave and moral sententie of Theognis, 
the Megarean. But of all lovers of the grape, Al- 
ceus, the master of the lyre, would seent to be 
the most eminent. Unfortunately, we possess but 
a few inconsiderable fragments of this poet, whose 
fiery genius seems to have bent itself upon the 
themes of war and wine, and who must have been 
one of the foremost of the lyric nine, to judge from 
the warm eulogies of all antiquity, and from Hora- 
ce’s utmost ambition having been to imitate hin 
successfully. The few disjointed fragments which 
remain, nearly all relate to the enjoyment of wine. 
Some of them are quoted by that charming old 
gossip, Atheneus, (Lib. 1X.) as peculiarly evin- 
cing his passion for the grape. 

In the fierceness of winter, the poet seems to 
find good reasons for not neglecting the gifts of 
Bacchus. 


* This was so regularly understood to be a debauch, 
that Aristotle derives peiew from pera 7d Bier. 
+ Aristophanes introduces a character, boasting of hav- 





Have A2gian flute-players, Sicilian cheese ; 
With Attic perfumes and Beotian eels. 


Vor. XI—79 


ing honored various deities with no less than six hundred 
glasses, emptied in their names ! 
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Bring us bowls that are wider and deeper, 
For Bacchus gave wine upon earth, 

To dry up the tears of the weeper, 
And change sighing to gladness and mirth ! 


Yeu piv 6 Leds, «. 7.2. 





See, Jove is sending from on high, 
Cold wintry winds along the sky; 
The clouds descend in driving rain, 
The waters sleep in icy chain,— 
Pile the huge logs high and higher! 
Drive old winter out with fire! 
Bring out your oldest honeyed wine, 
And let it in the beakers shine ; 

Let it away our senses bear, 

And lull to rest the thoughts of care. 


Then neglect not Lyzus’s bounty, 
Fijl the bowl up again and again ;— 

Once, twice, thrice, ’till no more I can count ye,— 
Let each cup drive the rest from the brain. 





After this, it would be hardly worth while to 
| quote any of the rhapsodies of Aristophanes, whose 

In another fragment, he considers the approach devotion to the grape is sufficiently proved by his 
of Spring to be sufficient cause for pouring full li- habit of writing while under the influence of the 
bations to the rosy god. | Aypodirns yada, as he terms it. Neither would it 
’ . | Suit our purpose to recount further the homage paid 
mi So on on A att am ned, | to Bacchus, which we meet on almost every page of 
, sige the bards of old, and we will quit this part of our 


| 
| 





















Nor, in summer, is he in want of an excuse for, 


count of the oddity of his reasons for loving wine- 
| bibbers. 


the full indulgence of his favorite pleasure. 
Téyye mvebpovas oivw, x... 


Wet your throats with cooling wine ! 
See how fierce the sun doth shine. 

All things thirst heneath his beams, 

And we,—save when the goblet streams. 


The death of a friend drives him to the bowl, 
in which he seems to find abundant consolation. 


Ev de xipvw tov, «.r.X. 


Fill up, fill up, 
The sparkling cup, 
As fast as thou can’st pour it; 
For ’tis not good 
For the mind to brood 
On the ills that lie before it! 


Does it avail, 
To weep and wail 

O’er life and all its evils? 
No, Bacchus, thine 
Unmingled wine 

Is the cure for all blue devils! 


Oh! then, fill up 
The sparkling cup, 
E’en higher than before. 
Alas! he’s gone— 
That much loved one, 
And we'll drink more and more ! 


He can endure no flower, that will not minister 
to his darling indulgence. 


Moéiv ‘dAdo pureions, x. rr. 


Oh! we will plant nor flower, nor vine, 
Save that which teems with blushing wine! 


And his fierce delight in the bow] will not suffer 
him to permit a moment’s interruption, in his en- 
joyments. Hear his reply to a proposition tu wait 
for lights, on a late afternoon’s debauch. 

Drink, drink on, why wait for a light, 
As long as our cups we can feel ? 


Our fingers will serve us for sight, 
And the wine can still pass round with zeal. 





subject with a little fragment of Amphis, on ac- 


I'd rather have the soul of any drunkard, 

Than yours, for on your face there lurks no smile, 
And every feature’s ruled by hidden motives; 
And you will hesitate, and pause, and argue, 
When action, quick and resolute, should be had. 
But he who drinks, not minding consequences, 
Will dare, and do! 


Among the Greeks, it was a point of honor to 
return a health in acup of equal size. Of course, 
when such a custom obtained, hard drinking be- 
came a requisite for every gentleman, who other- 
wise might be surpassed by his more seasoned com- 
panion. Flinching at the bowl was considered so 
disreputable, that, at Athens, two public officers 
were regularly appointed to exercise a censorship 
over the table, to visit the feasts, and to compel 
the delinquent guests to swallow their liquor like 
men. For this purpose, also, and to maintain the 
rules which might be agreed on, it was univer- 
sally customary to elect a Baoets, or king, who 
exercised a supervision over the table, and kept 
the guests in order, not unlike the chairman of 
our modern days. Thus, in Plato’s banquet, when 
the wine is brought in, we find a discussion taking 
place, as to whether they shall drink for drunken- 
ness, or pleasure: and as all confess to suffering 
from a debauch the preceding night, the latter prop- 
osition is unanimously carried, and maintained for 
some time. At last, however, Alcibiades reels in, 
elects himself king, and, not seeing any wine cup 
large enough, orders the wine-cooler to be filled, 
and condemns the rest of the company to follow 
his example of draining it. When such were the 
manners of the refined and cultivated among the 
Athenians, it is not to be wondered at, that the ca- 
pacity to turn himself into a wine-barrel was con- 
sidered a necessary accomplishment for a pertect 
man of the world. Indeed, great drinkers were 
esteemed worthy of having their names preserved 
with those of other eminent men, and the bowl, as 
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well as the sword or lyre, was a means of procu- 
ring a niche in the Temple of Fame. Atheneus) 
records the names of many whose exploits would | 
astonish a modern bacchanalian. Diotimus, the! 
Athenian, who obtained the soubriquet of Xévn,— 
“funnel,” from a power which he possessed of| 
putting that utensil to his mouth, and drinking | 
through it indefinitely; lon, the poet; Scopas ; 

Xenarchus, the Rhodian, surnamed Mérperes—* the | 
Barrel,” from his capacity ; Alcetas, the Macedo- | 
nian; and Hermeias, the Methymnian, are a few 
of many whose names are preserved by the inde-| 
fatigable Atheneus, as men whose diligence in the | 
cause of drinking deserves much honor. The'| 
stories told concerning the drinkers of that day, | 
are many of them almost beyond credibility. Ac-| 
cording to Aristotle, Dionysius the Younger, be- 

came totally blind from the effects of a nine days| 
continued debauch. The account given by Ephip- | 
pus, of the death of Alexander the Great is, that 
he called for a cup containing two congii, (about 
seven quarts,) and drank it off to Proteas, one of | 
the hardy boon companions, whom his excesses | 
assembled round him. Proteas immediately re- 
turned the compliment, and, soon after, filling the | 
same bowl, emptied it again, and sent it to the 
king. Alexander took it, and boldly endeavored 
to drain it, but before it was exhausted, fell back 
senseless on his couch. From this condition, he 
never entirely recovered, and died in the course of 
a few days. 





Not only individuals, but even cities and coun- 
tries enjoyed celebrity on account of their wine- 
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stituted games over the tomb of Calanus, the 
Gymnosophist or Brahmin, who followed him from 
India, and who finally committed suicide, by burn- 
ing himself todeath. Among the contests was one 
of drinking ; the prize of which was a magnificent 
cup of gold, of the value of a talent, which was 
won by Promachus, after drinking some fourteen 
Unfortunately for the competitors, the 
weather which followed was unusually cold, and no 
less than forty of them were taken off. 

But this excessive drunkenness went somewhat 
beyond the approbation of the more careful epi- 
cures. Among a people so lively and so excitable 
as the Greeks, it is not to be wondered at, if wine 
should frequently carry them beyond all bounds, 
and induce them to commit excesses to be repented 
of afterwards. Chameleon Heracleotes expresses 
much indignation at the practice of immoderate 
drinking, which was much in vogue in his time, and 
he attributes the fierceness and cruelty of the he- 
roes of ancient Greece, to their excessive use of 
wine, and to their enormously large goblets. Ho- 
mer exhausts himself in describing the drinking cup 
of Nestor, so large, that a young man could 
scarcely raise it. Plato, though he is belied if he 


‘loved not a cup of good Chian or Lesbian, is 


severe against the abuse of wine in his Republic, 
and his Essays De Legibus. In the latter, he 
wishes to limit the use of wine by all under the age 
of thirty. Eubulus, too, no mean authority in such 
cases, prescribes three cups as the maximum in 
in which a prudent man should indulge himself. 
Bacchus loquitur. 





loving propensities. Elis was equally remarkable 
for the number of the liars and drunkards enrolled 
among her citizens; the Thracians were well’ 
known for their prowess at the bowl; the Argives 
and T'yrinthians were notorious for their enjoyment 
of the gifts of Bacchus; while Beton tells us, 
that the Tapyrians were so fond of wine, that 
they used it for every purpose, and even in anoint- 
ing, preferred it to all other unguents, or perfumes. 


Springing naturally from these habits, were the 
contests of drinking, which were frequently held 
in public, similar to the Ayaves, or games of run- 
ning, wrestling, and the like. That these open 
drinking bouts were considered honorable, may be 
deduced from the fact, that philosophers did not 
disdain to enter into them. A pointless bon mot is 
related of Anacharsis, which illustrates this. He 
was engaged in one of these matches before Peri- 
ander, of Corinth, in which, though he yielded to 
the power of the wine-god before his competitors, 
notwithstanding his Scythian extraction, he de- 
manded the prize, remarking, that in a race, he is 
victor who first reaches the goal. Some idea may 


be had of the quantity of wine swallowed at these 
contests, from an anecdote related by Plutarch in 
That prince in- 


his life of Alexander the Great. 





| Three cups of good wine are enough for the wise, 


And this is the way that [ send them. 
The first for good health and digestion men prize ; 
To the second, for love, | commend them. 


The third may be taken sweet slumbers to bring, 
And here will a sober man cease. 

He will turn from the board, ere his senses take wing, 
And wend his way homeward in peace. 


O’er the fourth cup of wine, I’ve no longer control, 
For ’tis ruled by dissension and strife ; 

Then noise and contention come with the fifth bow], 
And the sixth with fierce riot is rife. 


From the seventh spring quarrels and terrible blows, 
Which the eighth one inflames more and more ; 

Till the ninth will make sots of the valorous foes, 
And the tenth strew them round on the floor. 


Those who prized wine so highly, and used it in 
such large quantities, we may readily suppose, were 
particularly nice in their choice and discrimination, 
and paid great attention to it, not only in its prepa- 
ration, but also in soils best suited for it, and the 
localities most favorable to its full perfection. 
Accordingly, we find almost innumerable varieties 
and growths mentioned by the Greek writers, and 
distinguished by every conceivable shade of differ- 





ence—some exalted to a comparison with the beve- 
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rage of gods, and others condemned as totally un- 

drinkable. A few of the most esteemed varieties | 
are mentioned and described by Hermippus, in a 
fragment quoted by Atheneus, in which he makes 
Bacchus say— 


The sweet Mendean springs from Jove himself, 
With the light wines that fair Magnesia yields, 
And Thasian, that smells like a rich apple ; 

This is by far the noblest wine that flows, 

lf we except the faultless grape of Chios. 

But there’s another, that they call the Saprian, 
Which, when the cask is opened, a perfume gives 
Of purple violets, and rich hyacinths, 

And spreads the odor of celestial roses 
Throughout the house. It has the breath of nectar, 
Strengthened with rich ambrosia. I consider 
That it is nectar in its purest form. 

Produce this wine when drinking with a friend— 
lf witha foe, give him vile Peparethan ! 


But these were by no means the only kinds of 
wine in request among the topers of antiquity. 
From the black Maronean of the Homeric times, 
so thick and sweet, that it required some twenty 
waters to render it drinkable, down to the light 
vintage of the Thebais, so harmless that it was 
prescribed in fevers, every possible variety produ- 
cible by nature or art, was exhausted to gratify the 
palate of the Athenian epicure. We will merely 
mention the names of some of those most sought 
after, such as the Chian, of which three grades 
were distinguished ; the Lesbian ;* the Thasian, of 
which there were two kinds, one causing and the 
other banishing sleep; the Rhodian ; the Lemnian ; 
the Sciathian ; Biblinian; Glytrinian; the delicious 
Mareotic, and still more highly prized Tzniotic, both 
from Egypt; the maddening Herean ; the Coan; the 
Cyprian, and a host of others, whose names it would 
be scarcely worth while to enumerate, and which are 
mentioned with various degrees of commendation 
by the gastronomic and epicurean writers of old. 

Of course, when so many kinds of grape were 
cultivated, and when every imaginable art was put 
in practice in the manufacture, there were many 
growths that did not meet the approbation of the 
most refined epicures. The Pramnian was especi- 


* This wine stood very high in the favor of the Athe- 
nians, and gave rise to a not inelegant anecdote of Aristo- 
tle, related by Aulus Gellius, (Lib. XIII., Chap. III,) and 
which may bear repetition. When the philosopher was 
growing oldand infirm, his followers were most anxious for 
him to appoint a successor to his place, as head of the 
school. Among the candidates for his favor were Theo- 
phrastus, of Lesbos, and Menedemus, of Rhodes, who were 
looked on as worthy of the office ; and concerning whom, 
his followers often requested his decision, but without ef- 
fect. Shortly before his death, in presence of the whole 
school, he called for some Rhodian and Lesbian wine, say- 
ing that he wished to determine which was preferable. 
When they were brought, he first tasted the Rhodian, say- 
ing, “ It is strong, and yet most pleasant. Still,” added he, 
drinking some of the Lesbian, “J confess the Lesbian is 
the more agreeable tome.” His followers understood him, 





and Theophrastus succeeded him without opposition. 





ally held up to detestation, and if, as has been sug- 
gested, it finds its nearest modern analogue in the 
mixtures which we imbibe as Port, we can feel no 
astonishment at the anathemas of Aristophanes. 
Eparchides observes, regarding it, otre yvxis odre 
maxis add’ abornpds, xai oxdrnpis, cai dovapww ‘Ey wv diadipov- 
* Neither sweet, nor rich, but rough and 
harsh and excessively strong.” It bore age re- 
markably well,—indeed, its name was supposed to 
be derived from rapapivev, “ lasting.” Among 
other agreeable properties, it was said to possess 
those of withering the features and deranging di- 
gestion. But even this was outdone by the fierce 
Corinthian, which the writers of old agree in de- 
scribing as a wine of remarkable strength, and 
most disagreeable. Alexis remarks concerning it, 


cay. 


—6é yap KopivOcos 


Bacavicpés tort. 


For the Corinthian 
Is in itself an absolute torture. 


But, as if these vintages were not powerful 
enough, the Athenian epicures ransacked all nature, 
for substances to mingle with their wine and ren- 
der it more potent. Rosin was administered with 
a liberal hand to all wines,* and plaster was a large 
ingredient in those of Lemnos. ‘Turpentine, too, 
was occasionally employed to improve the flavor, 
and sea-water was a very common adjunct. The 
benefit of adding this last was said to have been 
discovered by accident. A slave, who was in the 
habit of tapping his master’s casks, sub rosa, for 
his own private recreation, undertook to make up 
the deficiency with sea-water. He was soon de- 
tected, but was considered to have improved the 
wines so adulterated, and the mixture became uni- 
versal. Careful men took up the investigation, and 
laid down rules for its proper admixture with the 
Bromian. Columella advises us to evaporate a 
pint of sea-water to one-third its bulk and mingle 
it with every six gallons of wine. This he af- 
firms to be the most delicate proportion, but he does 
not object to the common practice of doubling, or 
even trebling the dose, if the wine be sufficiently 
strong to bear it without betraying a salt taste. Of 
course, however, different proportions would be 
considered as requisite for the different varieties of 
wine, and the taste and judgment to appreciate and 
carry out properly these minute and delicate points, 
was held in high honor among the enthusiastic 
topers of old. Thus, the pure Coan was deemed 
capable of bearing a heavy dose of sea-water with- 
out injury, or rather with much benefit; and even 
more was added to the product of the Rhodian 
vines, by those deeply conversant with the subject. 

But even these compounds, detestable as they 
must seem to a modern palate, were among the 


* We believe that this is still the case with the modern 
Greek wines, rendering them unfit for exportation. 
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least artificial of those which delighted Athenian | be but little doubt. Atheneus speaks of a drink 


throats. One class, which was a great favorite, 

was the évfpara OF épOoi oivor, Wines boiled with spi- 

ces and aromatics, the sapa or defrutum of the Ro- | 
mans. We can easily understand, that a few deli- | 
cate spices, intermingled with a light and careful | 
hand, would make an agreeable beverage, such as | 
the piment or ypocras of the middle ages ; but this | 
did not suit the fiery palate of the impetuous Greeks. 

Aristotle, (De Temulentia,) has left us a receipt 

according to the Rhodian practice. One mixture | 
was made by cooking the wine with myrrh and | 
calamus, and was drunk under the idea that it pos- 
sessed less power of intoxication. A more potent 
beverage of the same kind, was compounded by 
boiling myrrh, squills, saffron, a kind of balsam, 
cinnamon and amomum together, till they formed a 
thick mass. On this the wine was poured, and 
the whole nauseous dose, when properly prepared, 
was the utmost delight of anepicure. It was said to 
remove drunkenness,—most effectually, we should 
think, by destroying all subsequent relish for the 
grape. But even this was not enough. Rosin 
and pitch were added most liberally, with pyrolig- 
neous acid, and all kinds of aromatic and heating 
substances, and the whole mixture boiled down to 
a thick mass, which must have borne more resem- 
blance to perfumed tar, than any other substance 
known at the present day. 

There were, besides these, several milder compo- 
sitions much in vogue, such asthe Trimma, which, 
from description, must have considerably resembled 
the ypocras, being a mixture of pure wine with 
various spices. A favorite beverage was also com- 
pounded of wine mingled in various proportions, 
with flour and water; and a drink delicious enough 
to receive the name of nectar,* was prepared by 
the inhabitants of Herea, in Thrace, of beans and 
water mingled with wine. There was also the 
mulsum, or wine mixed with honey, which was 
served round with the first light course of eggs at 
a Grecian banquet. That they had a beverage 
equivalent to our malt liquors, there would seem to 


* We would, en passant, correct a popular error which 
universally holds nectar to have been the drink, and ambro- 
sia the food of the immortals. They were usually consid- 
ered so, but were frequently interchanged. Thus Anaxan- 
drides, ap. Atheneum, Lib IL., 


O I eat sweetest nectar, and my drink 
Is pure ambrosia, as | wait on Jove. 
*Tis my delight to often chat with Juno, 
And sit near Venus. 


Aleman bears the same testimony ; and Sappho, whose 
intimacy with the gods was unquestioned, and who had 
Venus for a cup-bearer, was of the same opinion. 

In a fragment of one of her lost poems, she says, 


The cup was then with sweet ambrosia crowned, 
And Mercury arose, that he might serve 
The laughing bow] to all the gods around. 
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called Brytum, which was prepared from barley, 
and laid on their backs those who drank it. This 
is certainly not unlike the feats of the modern John 
Barleycorn. It may please those who are fond of 
beer and ale, to know that their taste is an ancient 
one, and that the wise Egyptians prized such bev- 
erages exceedingly. 

It is not surprising, when we look at the prepa- 
ration of the Grecian wines as sketched above, that 
they were frequently diluted with large quantities of 
water. The {got ofvoe, boiled down to a syrup, must 
have been used very sparingly and only for admix- 
ture with water; but the pure, or lightly prepared 
wines, were also subject to considerable dilution, 
and sometimes to an extent that we can scarcely 
believe. 

Such an event as the first mingling of wine and 
water, was too important to the lovers of the rosy 
god, to be passed over in silence, when some old 
tradition was linked to every custom and habit, and 
accordingly, we find various tales related concern- 
ing the auspicious discovery. One fable informs 
us, that at the time when unmixed wine was used 
and quarrels and headaches were frequent, a party 
happened to be feasting on the sea shore, when a 
sudden storm arose and dispersed them precipi- 
tately. On returning afterwards to the ®cene of 
their enjoyment, they found their cups filled with a 
mixture, which proved to be wine and water, and 
which was so delicious, that it was instantly and 
universally adopted in place of the more potent 
drinks before in vogue. Its origin was at once pro- 
nounced to be celestial, and Jove was made its es- 
pecial patron, in consideration of his being its orig- 
inator. 

Another account is that of Philochorus, who in- 
forms us that Bacchus was himself the author of 
the mixture. The god regretted the abuse which 
mankind were making of his gifts, by their immod- 
erate use, and instructed Amphyction, king of 
Athens, in all the art and mystery of diluting wine ; 
whereupon the king enlightened his subjects, and 
built an altar to Bacchus and one to the Nymphs, 
close together, signifying that they should never be 
separated. This story probably arose from the 
fact, that Amphyction was the first to issue laws 
restraining and regulating the use of wine. The- 
ophrastus, (De Temulentia,) gives a more poetical 
reason for the use of water in diluting wine. He 
says, that the nurses of Bacchus were nymphs, and 
that the god ever retains his early predilections and 
gratitude towards them. This idea is expanded 
and beautified by Pierius Valerianus, in an epigram, 
quoted by Moore, in his translation of Anacreon. 


‘* Ardentem ex utero Semeles lavere Lyzeum 
Naiades extineto fulmine igne sacri ; 





Cum Nymphis igitur tractabilis, at sine nymphis 
Candente rursus fulmine corripitur.” 
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Be the origin of the custom as it may, it was 
one which prevailed to a singular extent among the 
Grecks, so much so, indeed, that Bacchus obtained 
the name of Lymneus from his supposed partiality 
for water. We have already mentioned the Maro- 
nean, which required to be diluted some twenty 
times. This was more than was usually thought 
necessary for wines of milder growth, but three or 
four parts of water was a very common propor- 
tion. We find many allusions to this custom among 
the comic writers, stating various compounds as 
the most desirable beverage. Thus Ephippus, in 
his “ Circe” — 


Two cups of water, mixed with three of wine, 
Will make the safest beverage, 
Too weak !— 
’*Tis strong enough, by Ceres! 
No, I wish 
Three cups of water cooling four of wine. 


Anaxilas, in the * Nereid,” says, 


It shall be sweeter far than e’er before ; 
For I have never, ere this, taken thus 
Three parts of water to but one of wine. 


Alexi8 goes still further, in “* Tethys” — 


See, here is wine. How shall I serve it you? 
I like it when tis mingled well with water, 
One cup to four. 


It will be seen from these passages, that the di- 
luting of wine with water was a matter for careful 
and cautious consideration, and one not to be passed 
over lightly. All the various proportions were ex- 
amined and noted, and one fourth of wine was 
usually considered to form the most agreeable bev- 
erage. Hesiod recommends it strongly, and there 
is an old proverb which says, dio xpds rivre mivety, ‘i 
"eva mpds rocts—* drink two with five, or one with 
three.” Jon, the Poet, a notable drinker in his 
day, gives us, in his work ro repi Xiov, an old pro- 
phecy on the subject. 


*T was Palamedes who foretold that they, 
Who drank wine threefold intermixed with water, 
Should navigate the stormy seas in safety. 


Anacreon, however, prefers his beverage some- 
what more potent; when he is desirous of a deep 
debauch, he issues his orders,— 


"Aye, df pip’ fpiv’ & rai" 
KeriBnv, ‘brws ’ aver 
mpoTiw, ra pév déx’ ‘iyxer 
"daros, rd névre d'olvov 


xvadots, 





Bring us, O boy, thy mightiest bow], 
That I may drink without control, 
And let ten cups of water flow 

For every five the grape can show. 


When even these devoted admirers of Bacchus 
were content to have their potations thus weakened, 
we cannot be surprised that it became disreputable 
to drink unmixed wines. In fact, one of Solon’s 
laws was directed especially against it, and the 


regulations of Amphyction provided that after one 


cup of pure wine had passed round in honor of Ju- 
piter Salvator, nothing but diluted wine should be 
used. The pure juice of the grape was stigmati- 
zed as barbarian; to use it was termed imoxv@iferw, 
to Scythianize. Thus Acheus, when introducing 
Satyrs complaining that their draughts are about 
to be curtailed of their proper strength : 


It is not right for us to let the river 
Dilute our noble wine. No! let us ever, 
Like Scythians, quaff the mighty draught unmingled ! 


It required, however, the strength of an im- 
mortal to sustain the powerful products of a Gre- 
cian vintage. Herodotus tells us that Cleomenes, 
the sixth king of Sparta, from much converse with 
the Scythians, adopted their custom of using un- 
mixed wine, from the employment of which, he 
shortly lost his senses. 


Another practice which the Greeks had with 
their wine, and which seems to us more sensible 
than most of their customs, was that of perfuming 
it highly. The Athenians were remarkably fond 
of perfumes, using them wherever they could be 
employed, and sometimes ran the risk of injuring the 
flavor of their wines, by the substances mingled with 
them for the sake of the fragrance. We have 
seen above, that the poet admires the wine that 
smells of apples and violets, hyacinths and roses. 
Wines that had the odor of fruits and flowers, were 
in peculiar request. At Athens, a singular prepa- 
ration was made, termed Anthosmia, or flower smel- 
ling, by mixing, with some particular art, one fif- 
tieth of sea-water with new must, from young 
vines. 

In taking a general glance at the peculiar cus- 
toms of the Greeks, as regards the preparation of 
their wines, we must acknowledge, that we seek in 
vain for the elegant and refined taste, which makes 
us regard them as models in almost every thing 
that they undertook, and we would invite attention 
rather to the accompaniments of their symposia, 
than to the feasts themselves, as evincing that 
mental elegance for which they were distinguished. 


L. 
Philadelphia, July, 1845. 
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THE BETROTHED. 


I. 


They bid me not to marry her : 
For Death, with rapid stride, 
Hath stamped her brow with his own seal, 
And claims her for Ais bride. 
They bid me not to marry her: 
That I will but assume 
A needless burden to myself,— 
One fraught with woe and gloom. 


II. 


They bid me not to marry her, 
My own,—my loved one: 
Because her sun is setting now,— 
Her race is nearly run. 
They bid me not to marry her, 
Whom I would die to save ; 
Because her cheek and sunken eye 
Portend a speedy grave. 


III. 


They bid me not to marry her, 
Whose burdens I would bear ; 

Whose wants I would anticipate, 
With all a husband’s care. 

They bid me not to marry her, 
Whose drooping frame I’d rear, 
Whose ev’ry pang should meet in me 

A sympathising tear. 


1V. 


They bid me not to marry her, 
By whose sick couch I'd kneel ; 
And strive to make that suff’ring less, 
Whose sting I could not heal. 
They bid me not to marry her, 
O’er whom I’d watchful bend, 
And feel that I was more to her 
Than Father—Mother—Friend. 


¥. 


They bid me not to marry her, 
Who soon must sleep in death : 

But J will seal that vow with her, 
Though with her latest breath. 

They bid me not to marry her ;— 
But when no power can save, 

A husband's hand shall lay her head 
Within its narrow grave. 


Richmond, Virginia. 


- F 





ANTIQUITIES OF VIRGINIA. 


By Dr. Jonn C. McCase. 


“ Bury me by the sea— 
That the vesper at eve-fal] may ring o’er my grave, 
Like the hymn of the bee, 
Or the bum of the shell in the silent wave ; 
Or an Anthem roar, 
Shall be beat on the shore, 
By the storm and the surge, like a march of the brave.” 


[ Thatcher. 


It would be well worth the time and trouble of 
some of our antiquarian friends, to visit the coun- 
ties in lower Virginia, for the purpose of revelling 
among musty records, and roving amid ruined bu- 
rial-grounds and crumbling Churches. 

Some few years since, the writer of this hastily- 
prepared sketch visited a ruined Church and burial- 
ground, in Middlesex county, Virginia, where, among 
other relics of other days, he found the tomb of 
the Professor of Divinity of old “ William and 
Mary,” who died the 26th day of July, 1734. 
Interested in the discovery of the old Church, 
and the tombs standing in ruin, in the midst of a 
forest, where, perhaps, the rude hum of village in- 
dustry once rose upon the ear, the writer farnished 
an account of his visit, together with the various in- 
scriptions from the old tombs, fur the “ Southern 
Literary Messenger.” The article was copied into 
the * Southern Churchman,” and the fruits of that 
visit have been the rebuilding of that Church, the 
repairing of the tombs, consecration of the hal- 
lowed spot, and the regular worship of God in that 
sacred fane, where, for fifty years, ruin and desola- 
tion had reigned in undisturbed gloom.* 

How the writer, the unintentional, though grati- 
fied cause of this change, would have liked to min- 
gle with that crowd of worshippers on that occa- 
sion! How to have lifted his voice in that conse- 
eration psalm, and sat beneath the burning elo- 
quence of the assistant Bishop of Virginia. 

Lower Virginia is rife with thrilling traditions, 
Antique Colonial records, Knightly tombs, and heir- 
looms of more than two hundred years. Why does 
not our Legislature assign the honor of writing 
Virginia’s History to some one of her gifted sons ? 
Why are we dependent, at this late day, for authen- 
tic (!) accounts of Virginia, upon Northern tourists, 
whose object, perhaps, is not so much to present a 
true history, as to make a saleable work ? 

From papers, which might be obtained in Eng- 
land, together with County and Church records, 
and old monuments here, a ¢rue history of Vir- 
ginia might be written, that would form the ground 
work of many a thrilling romance, where noble 


* Howe, in his new history of Virginia, has also quoted 





from the writer’s description of “ Middle Church.” 
Art. Middlesex. 


See 
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Knight and high born lady, gallant yeoman and 
cottage beauty, Red Cross Banner and Savage 
Warrior, might figure, each in appropriate para- 
phernalia, and awaken that thrill of glory in the an- 
cient domain, that was once “ the pride of former 
days.” 

I love old Virginia—not for any honor re- 
ceived at her hands, save that of being born her 
son—but for the glory with which her name has 
been covered, by the chivalry of other years. If 
I forget thee, “let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth !” 

Are there not some choice spirits, to whom the 
task of collecting and arranging materiel for Vir- 
ginia’s history might be committed, now within her 
domain? Who so fitted by education, love of the 
soil of old Virginia, and perhaps inclination to 
rescue the records of a mother land from oblivion, 
as our own Dew, or Beverly Tucker ? 

But we are wandering from another antique spot 
had in our mind’s eye, upon which our stark 
vision gazed a few weeks since, and of which we 
are determined to furnish a brief account for the 
readers of the Messenger. 

* Arlington,” in Northampton county, Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, is the old family estate of the 
ancient Custis family, whose nearest living de- 
scendant, we think, is G. W. P. Custis, Esq., of 
Arlington, near Washington city. The old man- 
sion has long since mouldered into dust, and the 
lands passed into other hands ; being now owned 
by Mr. Edward Goffigan, a hospitable Virginian, 
who has recently added to the beauty of the site, 
being right upon the Eastern side of the Chesapeake 
Bay, by erecting an elegant mansion, whose white 
walls arrest the gaze of the traveller, as he is 
borne rapidly along by the steamer, or sail-boat, 
hundreds of which may at times be seen dotting 
the bosom of the Bay. There are, however, other 
objects of interest there, which cause the stranger 
and sojourner to pause and ponder. 

Far out in the field, within a few yards of the 
sands, where break the spent billows of the mag- 
nificent Chesapeake, and from whence the eye can 
Jook out upon one continual vision of rolling waves, 
stand Two craves. ‘The stones that tell who sleep 
beneath,—time-worn and tempest-stained, moss 
clinging to their carvings, and the seeming spirit of 
antiquity brooding around their base. A broken 
wall tells that this spot was the family burial ground, 
and a mulberry, waving its branches above the cost- 
lier tomb, tells that some living kind sought to mark 
the burial spot with a type and token, that as spring 
should wake to freshness and greenness the quiv- 
ering leaves of the tree after the blight of winter, 
so the resurrection and the life tocome were prom- 
ised to those who slumbered beneath. 

It was a bright morning in June, the day of our 
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the white-capped billows of the Chesapeake, and 
shaking the tall heads of the waving fields of golden 
grain, that were already beginning to bow to the 
march of the reaper. The scythe, like a new sun- 
burst, ever and anon glanced upon the eye, as the 
emulous reapers laid low the lithe stalks of the 
grain. The happy Gull was skimming the waters, 
uttering his shrill, but not unmusical ery. A vener- 
able looking Heron was stalking very circumspectly, 
and with an affectation of dignity, along the shallow 
water on the sands. Scores of fisher-boats were 
riding at anchor, or with white-spreading sails, were 
skimming, bird-like, the waters ; all life, all beauty, 
all motion there, around,—while here, where we 
stood, were THE DEAD! the dead of other years, 
and other ages ! 

Alas! How often, how often has this sad reflec- 
tion forced itself upon us, when sickness and the 
fancied approach of death have stripped the world 
of its illusions, and robed eternity with its solemn 
mysteries! Forgetting, and forgot in the grave, 
not a wave less will break in music on the shore ; 
not a bird will suspend its song, or droop its folded 
wing in sadness ; not a change take place in Na- 
ture, or the course of the busy world around—and 
yet, an Immortal Spirit will be with its God ! 

The first tomb from which I copied the inscrip- 
tion, is an oblong, flat slab, ornamented with a 
shield, bearing the vertical triangle, with the base 
upward; known in heraldry as a pile; the shield 
chased with ingeniously carved flowers, the triangle 
studded with three Hawks, or Falcons. 


The following is the inscription, copied literally 
and in the order in which the lines ran: 


Here Lies the Body of 

Joun Custis, Esqr One of the 

Councill and Major Generall of 
Virginia Who departed this life Ye 

29TH of January 1696 Aged 66 Years 
And by His Side a son and daughter 
of His Grandson John Custis whom 
He had by the daughter of 
Daniel Parke Esgr Capn Generall 
and Chief Governor of the Leward 
ISLANDs. 


Virtus Post Funera. 


The other monument, is one of great elegance 
of sculpture—a sketch of which, taken on the spot 
by a young Englishman for us, we send along with 
this article. It is an almost square of beautiful 
white marble, with the drapery most elegantly and 
delicately carved ; about four feet long, and about 
the same height, terminating in a cone. This tomb 
has also the shield, with the flowers, triangle and 
Hawks, or Falcons, on one end ; on the other, cu- 
riously wrought, are the insignia of death, consist- 
ing of the skull, the bones and grave paraphernalia. 





visit. A glorious breeze was abroad, toying with 


On one side, draped with carved curtains, is the 
following singular inscription : 
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Under this MarBLe Toms lies Ye Body 
of the Honorasie Joun Custis Esqr 
of the City of Williamsburg and Parish of Bruton 
Formerly of Hungars Parish on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia and County of Northampton the 
Place of His Nativity 
Aged 71 Years and Yet lived but seven Years 
Which was the space of time He Kept 
a Batchelers House at Arlington 
On the Eastern Shore of Virginia. 


On the opposite panel, the following inscription 
stands : 


This inscription put on this Tomb 
Was by His Owne Possetive orders. 


On the base of the tomb, the sculptor’s name is 
written thus: 


Wm Gooley Mason Fenchurch 
Street London Fecit. 


“Yet lived but seven years, which was the 
space of time he kept a Batchelor’s House at Ar- 
lington !” What enigmatical meaning may we at- 
tach to this? Was he unhappy asa Benedict, and 
was the whole of a life of threescore-and-ten so 
dark and gloomy, that but seven years of that pe- 
riod can be chronicled as his era of happiness? 
Tradition, perhaps, saith not. Or was it that the 
spirit, abroad from the scenes of its nativity, in 
passing away, left this record of its love of home, 
and that the peaceful flow of seven years amid the 
bowers of Arlington, and in sight of the bright, 
flashing waters of the Bay, occupied the “ greenest 
spot in memory’s waste ?” 

Tombs, coins, medals and records, constitute the 
materiel of the history of past ages. And although 
we are too young to hang our medals up in the ar- 
chives of history, we have monuments and county 
records, from which a history might be traced, of 
our old Mother Virginia, that would give her a 
proud “‘ name” among the chivalry of the earth. 


Norfolk, Virginia, August 1845. 





“SAVE, LORD, OR WE PERISH.” 


The sun set in glory o’er hill and o’er dale, 
And the eve smiled in beauty o’er Israel’s land ; 
The breath of the flowers was borne by the gale, 
And the storm-spirit’s voice was hushed on the strand. 
A smal] bark was seen on Genesaret’s lake, 
Like a bird of the Ocean it skimmed o’er the wave; 
It contained Him, who once did his kingdom forsake, 
And who came on the wings of redemption to save. 


Bright prospects soon fade, though fair and serene ; 

And sorrow o’er pleasure resumes its dark sway ;— 
So the wing of the storm hovered over the scene, 

And shut out the last lingering smile of the day. 
Wearied and worn with the cares of his life, 

And o’erpowered with sorrow, He sinks to his pillow ; 
He heeds not the roar of the elements’ strife, 

And he hears not the voice of the rough rolling billow. 


Vor. XI—80 


* Save, Lord, or We Perish.”—Five Eras of Woman's Life. 











But the bark was near wrecked on the treacherous deep, 
And the mariners almost had ceased hope to cherish ; 
But Jesus is roused from his troublous sleep, 
By the cries of their anguish,—‘ Save, Lord! or we 
perish !” 
And oh! when we're tossed by dark passion’s rough wave, 
That beats on our bark, o’er life’s wild ocean driven ; 
Let us pray unto Him who is able to save, 
And welcomes the wand’rer to the glory of heaven ! 
G. C. B. 


Virginia. 





FIVE ERAS OF WOMAN’S LIFE. 


(From the German of Zschokke.) 
CHAPTER I. 


During his college life, my father formed an in- 
timate friendship with a young and talented youth, 
by the name of Waldern, and so strong was their 
attachment, that on the last evening of their aca- 
demic intercourse, they pledged lasting friendship 
over a bowl of punch, with this determination, that 
so long as circumstances permitted, they should 
contrive to see each other at least once every year. 
Many such vows are plighted, and as soon forgot- 
ten, for time and men change alike, but the bond, 
that linked my father with young Waldern, was of a 
more stable character ; and although their paths in 
life were necessarily opposite, yet their hearts still 
held close communion; and absence and even mar- 
riage could not break the link of brotherly kind- 
ness that united them; nay, three days’ journey, 
along with the routine of business and the claims 
of a growing family, never interfered with their 
pleasant annua! re-unions. 

At first, these visits were mutual; but after a 
while, why, I know not, my father became the trav- 
eller, probably because his friend was kept con- 
stantly occupied in a public capacity. 

I was about ten years old, when, one morning, 
my mother dressed me in an entire new suit, and 
my father declared his intention of taking me with 
him in his summer jaunt ; stating as an inducement, 
that his friend had often desired to see me, his 
only son. My mother was to accompany us, and 
both parents enjoyed my bright anticipations with 
regard to the beauty of the spot I was about to 
visit, for Waldern resided at a fine villa near the 
Capital. I found enough to engage my attention, for 
the friend’s residence looked, to my childish im- 
aginations, like fairy land, and every day unfolded 
some new and attractive feature. ‘The family cir- 
cle consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Waldern, with their 
daughter Augustine, a beautiful girl of my own 
age. At our first meeting, she broke like an aerial 
sprite on my pleased fancy, as springing, or rather 
flying into the hall, she exclaimed, * Gustavus, 
come see my new doll,” and as, hand in hand, we 
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reached her baby-house, she showed all its pretty| Clasped in each other’s arms, we sobbed, wept, 


contrivances with the most winning simplicity. 

But soon the favorite doll was thrown aside for 
her new playmate, and while she admired my curl- 
ing hair and brilliant eyes, and taught me her dan- 
cing steps, I, in my turn, instructed her in the art 
of duelling with flower stalks instead of pistols. 

“ Friend,” exclaimed Mr. Waldern, one evening, 
as my father and himself lingered at the supper- 
table, “ friend, we have two beautiful children be- 
tween us.” 

I turned to Augustine, and for the first time was 
forcibly struck with her extreme loveliness. The 
dark, curling mass of silken hair, slightly confined 
by a rose-colored ribbon; the delicate oval of her 
profile; the black, tender, yet mischievous eyes ; 
the rosy, pouting lip ; her graceful movements ; her 
continued vivacity ; all appeared to me singularly 
lovely. 

“ Friend,” added he, after a moment’s survey of 
us both, ‘‘ why should not our regard extend to our 
children. What say you: shall we pledge our- 
selves to the union of yonder two, who seem made 
for each other ;” and smilingly, he raised his glass, 
while my father smiled, and did likewise. 

“Ah! papa, I can guess what you mean,” lisped 
Augustine, “ you have promised that Gustavus 
shall marry me, is it not so? Ah! Gustavus, how 
pleasant that will be; are you not glad?” 

A merry laugh was my only answer to this in- 
nocent question. On the strength of this hint, we 
next day proposed playing man and wife. A wed- 
ding was, therefore, indispensable, and with the wed- 
ding, the nuptial ceremony. A spot inthe garden, 
overrun with a large grape vine, and shaded by 
two rare foreign acacias, was chosen for the church ; 
a rustic bench served as an altar; a cousin of Au- 
gustine’s, somewhat older than ourselves, readily 
acted as priest, and Augustine contrived to procure 
two brass rings, which being much too large for 
our fingers, were confined by strings, and were de- 
signed as mutual pledges, to be exchanged before 
the altar. 

** You must give me a kiss now,” whispered Au- 
gustine, as the mumbled service ended, “ else you 
are a rude bridegroom,” and she held up her rosy 
month for a salute. I am sure that I blushed deeply, 
ashamed as I was of the needed hint; however, we 
kissed each other heartily, after the good old fash- 
ion, giving three for one, and from the altar, we im- 
mediately proceeded to the marriage feast, which 
was spread out beneath the arbor, in one corner of 
the garden, when almonds, raisins, cakes and milk, 
disappeared rapidly from the baby dinner-set, which 
was brought into use on this grand occasion. Now 
came the best of the entertainmeng, a dance, and 
away we capered, with the cousin for our fiddler. 
Yet, why relate all these childish vagaries; three 
weeks flitted by like a happy dream, till the part- 
ing morning brought sore grief to man and wife. 


pleaded against separation. Our parents smiled, 
comforted us, and at length parted us by force, with 
the promise, that we should be soon re-united. 
How sad and desolate did home appear on my re- 
turn. For awhile, I wept in secret over the absent 
Augustine; and even when I ceased to mourn, 
|something seemed wanting to my happiness, so 
‘that my father's determination, to place me at a 
school in a neighboring town, was rather agreeable 
than otherwise. My mother wept bitterly at my 
departure ; and as she packed my trunk, with af- 
fectionate attention to every little want, the brass 
ring, that pledge of childish love, was not forgot- 
ten, but carefully folded in a paper, found a place 
in a safe corner. 

A life of study was not very agreeable at first, 
but the jostle with school boys benefitted me, and 
I soon became an adept in multiplication, division, 
conjugations, definitions, et cetera; while, as the 
seminary was but three miles distant from my 
native village, I was often allowed to pay a visit to 
the dear homestead. Oh! parental love, how blessed 
was thy influence, and how unspeakably happy 
didst thou make me, at each return to the scene of 
my childish sports. My instructor, the curate, 
was an excellent man, and proved to me a second 
father, while his learned attainments, seemed to 
my mind, to rank him with superior beings. He 
mingled but little in society, preferring to commune 
with the spirits of antiquity, and with his youthful 
pupils. ‘In the former,” he would say, “1 see 
what man has already achieved; in you, my chil- 
dren, I watch the germ, that leads to those achiev- 
ments. Many of you may, perhaps, disappoint my 
expectations ; but I trust, through some of you, to 
act my part in life, even when this poor earthly 
tenement shall be mingled with its native dust.” 
Gradually I left the outer porch of the Grammar 
school, for the sacred precincts of the old classics. 
With what delight I pondered over Homer and 
Curtius, and yet even more over Plutarch. I could 
have shed tears over the lost olden time! How 
pitifully did the modern compare with it. I read, 
translated, ‘meditated, was happy, as every youth 
is, in the acquisition of knowledge. I no longer 
sighed after a visit with my father to Waldern’s 
residence. My little wife was forgotten, and the 
ring would have been probably lost, if it had not 
found a place, with other trifles, in an unused port- 
manteau; while my vacations were either spent 
among a few favorite classmates, or they, in turn, 
visited my father’s roof. 





CHAPTER II. 


Thus years elapsed, till at the age of nineteen, 
I was prepared for the University, and my father 
sent me thither. ‘The parting with my old precep- 
tor and my near home, was a heavy trial, for to his 
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judicious care, I owed the whole foundation of my 


character, while the vicinity of my home seemed | 


more precious as the hour of departure approached. 
I could not prevent myself from placing the old 
portmanteau among my baggage, since it contained 


many relics from the never-to-be-recovered days of | 


childhood ; and Augustine’s bauble found a place 
along with a tattered Homer. 

Two years went by at the University, and I ob- 
tained the honorable degree, for which I had so 
steadily toiled. I was advised to try for a profes- 
sorship, but my father, as chief forester, acknow- 
ledged no worthier calling than his own, and through 
the influence of his friend, Waldern, now deputy of 
the chambers, I received the appointment of refer- 
endary in a provincial town. Before establishing 
myself at my post, I determined to pay a visit to 
my parents, and in answer to a letter, giving no- 
tice of my intentions, was requested to meet them 
at Waldern’s country-seat, which they were about 
to visit. I hastened thither, and on my way, oc- 
casional thoughts of the young Augustine flitted 
across my memory, but always accompanied with 
some emotions of dislike, as I recalled, with shame, 
our childish frolics. ‘ She has probably grown 
up,” thought J, “and is perhaps a beautiful wo- 
man. YetlI trust that my parents have not set 
their hearts on making a match between us ;” and 
alarmed by this probability, I even swore that such 
a thing should not happen, though her own father 
connived at the revival of this old attachment. 
] kept my oath, but alas! sadly against my will, 
when, after embracing the whole party, I observed 
a beautiful maiden, bright as a Hebe, with dark, 
lustrous eyes, which pained me by their splendor, 
even as the sun at noon-day. I noticed, too, the 
glowing blush, which accompanied her soft wel- 
come, but cannot recall my reply, for in my confu- 
sion, I wished myself, at one moment, a thousand 
miles off, and in the next, would have died, ere I 
could have been won from her presence. The 
numerous questions of parents and host, gave time 
to recover from my confusion, and I was in a full 
channel of reply, when I caught Waldern’s ques- 
tion, as he thus addressed the beautiful unknown : 
“Ts supper ready, Augustine ?” 

“Can this be Augustine ?” thought I. I hardly 
dared to recall the fact, that I had once claimed 
this celestial being as my own wife. The thought 
seemed profanation. We were summoned to sup- 
per; Mr. Waldern presented his arm to my mother ; 
my father attended our hostess; Augustine was 
left to my care. Tremblingly I proffered my arm: 
she took it readily, though in trath, I had most 
need of support. ‘ How tall you have grown,” 
exclaimed she, “I should never have recognized 
you.” 

“ And I—I—only wish—we were children again,” 
was my stammered reply. It was the most awk- 
ward speech that I could have made, that a maiden 



































of sweet nineteen should be changed into a girl of 
ten. 

‘“* Why do you wish so ?” said she, evidently star- 
tled. 

‘“‘Oh! I was then so happy; happy as I never 
expect to be again,” I whispered with a sigh, lay- 
ing my left hand on her right, as it rested on my 
arm. Augustine spoke not; probably I had made 
another blunder, and I was thoroughly ashamed. 

In the meanwhile, the gay party assembled 
round the supper-table, and I tried to accustom my- 
self to the maiden’s exquisite beauty, till at length 
I could even return a sensible answer to her en- 
quiries ; yet supper was untasted, for the longer I 
gazed the more charming she became. I was com- 
pletely bewildered, and bitterly did I recall the rash 
oath, which I had made during my journey, till, in 
a fit of despair, 1 resolved to commit perjury. 

On the third evening of my visit, I found myself 
accidentally alone with Angustine in the garden. 
I had long had something on my mind, which I 
wished to unfold, and 1 knew not how to act about 
it, till, as we approached one well-remembered 
spot, I exclaimed, “It is surprising how those young 
acacias have grown, their branches already inter- 
lace.” 

** Do you still remember these trees t” asked Au- 
gustine, bashfully. 

“Can one forget past joys!” I exclaimed; “ ah! 
then, perhaps, you have often walked since beneath 
these trees without giving a thought to him whose 
boyish departure cost you so many tears.” 

*“ Are you sure of that ?” she sofily whispered. 

We entered the arbor, made twilight by the sha- 
dow of the acacias, and as I gazed around, the 
whole ghildish frolic was recalled. I turned to 
Augustine, whose eyes were downcast, and taking 
her hand, I said, “ was not this the church ?” 

“Yes! and yonder the altar,” pointing to the 
old garden bench.” 

“Ah! truly, and do you remember all that past 
besides ?” 

“ Oh! Gustavas !” 

Not a word more was spoken, but lips sought 
rosy lips, and we called each other thou, as when 
we were children, with but this difference, that I 
was no longer a rude or indifferent bridegroom. I 
produced our ring of troth. “ Do you remember 
this, Augustine?” Her face brightened ; she took 
it, examined it with filling eyes, looked at it again 
and again; till, throwing her arm on my shoulder, 
she sobbed convulsively, “ Ah! Gustavus, you 
have been more faithful than I: you have not lost 
yours ;” then drawing a golden ring from her finger, 
she placed the brass bauble in its stead, adding, 
““we will exchange again ; I am still yours, if you 
are mine, Gustavus.” 

I replied, as any romantic youth would reply, 
swearing by sun, moon, and stars; by heaven and 





earth, to love her and none else, even to death. 
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But why pertioularine 1 Beery body becwe when | 
liberties lovers take with heaven and earth, time 
and eternity. Adam and Eve's lost paradise re- 
vived for us: three blissful weeks flitted by like a 
midsummer night’s dream, and then the hour of 
departure arrived. I often wondered at the appa- 
rent indifference of our parents, who must have 
noticed how matters progressed. 
ces of the eye; 


The tender glan- 
the pressure of hands, that uni- 
ted at every convenient occasion, as if by some 
magnetic influence ; the whispers full of holy mys- 
teries, all surely revealed that the jest of child- 
hood, was now about to become good earnest. 
Strange, that it never occurred to the two friends, 
to strike their glasses once 
blessed pledge, ** Our children shall be united.” 

At length, we were summoned to the parting, 
which we had mourned over for the last three days. 
Sunrise found us walking beneath the favorite arbor, 


exchanging mutual emotions ; and tearfully breath- | 


ing out vows of lasting fidelity. The trees became 
once more a church, the garden bench, an altar; 
as drawing the weeping Augustine to my side, we 
knelt beneath the eye of heaven, once more to 
plight our eternal troth. The maiden grew rosy 
red, as I called her my bride, my wife, that would 
soon be; and as I clasped her in my embrace, she 
hid her blushing face on my shoulder, and stam- 
mered out, “* My own, my beloved Gustavus.” 

On our homeward journey, my parents threw out | 
numerous hints concerning Augustine’s 8 conqgnest of | 
my heart, and emboldened by their advances, 1| 
seized the opportunity for confession, and after talk- 
ing for a whole hour of the maiden’s loveliness, I 
ended, by declaring our act of indissoluble troth. 

“Son,” exclaimed my honest father, seizing the 
first mements of silence, “ 1 am truly gratified by | 
your choice. The thought of Augustine will take | 
the place of many less worthy thoughts in your 
bosom; and yet, beware of precipitation; you are 
just twenty-one, with little prospect of immediate | 
business, and you must know, that even a happy | 
marriage requires bread to nourish it. True, Au-| 


° . | 
moure together, with this 


| eyes. te length I expeded to my anther. “Oh! 
my son, you are certainly right,” said she, * Au. 
gustine is an angel: I prefer her beyond all others 
for a daughter-in-law: but your father has right 
on his side, too, Augustus,” added she, kissing me 
with moistened eyes. 
been unceasing; 


Our arguments would have 
but a fortnight after reaching 
home, and just when I had resolved on paying a 
visit to my beloved, came a letter from her father 
to mine, in which Mr. Waldern mentioned that Au- 
|gustine had been much indisposed after his depar- 
ture, but was now again better: he further urged, 
that until I was settled in life, I should not form 
any engagement with his daughter, nor attempt to 
pay her any visits, which must only open the wound 
afresh, which her attachment to me had inflicted. 
Furthermore, he assured my father, that he would 
offer no objection to our union, when my circom. 
stances allowed; and until then, as a reparation 
for any seeming bluntness on his part, expressed 
a wish, that we should hold intercourse by letter. 

At first, I raged and stormed over Mr. Waldern’s 
tyranny, as I called it; 


but when my passion sub- 
sided, | felt that there was reason in his objection ; 
and resolving to win my bride by my own exer- 
tions, I sat down joyfully, and wrote her a brim-full 
letter of three pages ; as well as one expressive of 
my gratitude to, and acquiescence in, her father’s 


| plans. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Compelled to defer my darling project, I now 
determined to pnt my shoulder to the wheel of ex- 


|ertion, and bidding adieu to my parents, set off for 


the scene of my future career; and so earnestly 
did I prosecute my labors in the path of business, 
that every one praised my industry, and declared 
that there was but one thing against me, my ex- 
treme youth. Oh! 
\age of twenty-five ! 


how I sighed for the canonical 
At length it came, and with it 
came sorrow, for just then, my good mother died, 
and my father followed her a few months after: 


gustine is rich, but my son would scorn to be main-| yet, not before he was made happy, by seeing me 
tained by his wife, for there is nothing more dis- | settled as a lawyer, with a small salary, in a pro- 


honorable, than that a man should have to thank | | vineial town. And thus was one step achieved to- 


his partner’s fortune for his support. Men should be | _ wards the sammit of my wishes, namely, Augustine’s 
men, and by their own exertions support wife and | jhand. Meanwhile, our epistolary intercourse was 
children. Augustine is accustomed to a life of | regularly continued. At first, a whole sheet could 
ease, and you are not yet able to offer her such. | then, two pages 


|searcely contain her thoughts; 
Besides, she is quite as old as yourself; that is a | seemed sufficient, till, alas! in the third year, 


pity, for women bloom earlier, and consequently | single page would sometimes come to hand. And 


fade sooner than men; and you would not like to yet, her true love had not cooled, since, during that 


see your wife looking old, while you are still in| time, my betrothed had dismissed many suitors. 
the prime of manhood. Let us see, there would | As for my letters, they teemed with complaints 
be an apparent difference of ten years between a|over my depressed circumstances ; and at length, 
couple of the same age.” Every one must ac-/in answer to one, particularly despondent, Augus- 
knowledge, that my father’s argument was a false |tine wrote, that her parents were constantly urging 
one; I made all as clear as day to his view, and|her to an establishment in life; that every fresh 
yet was astonished, that he could not see with my offer brought fresh importunities, and that they 
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even tried to alarm her into acquiescence, by laugh- | band, a nobleman, far advanced in years, allowed 
ingly styling her an old maid. Driven to despair, |his beautiful lady to act exactly as she chose, and 
I wrote to Mr. Waldern, explaining my entire passionately fond of attention, the centre of attrac- 
want of means for the support of a wife, but still | tion, she had become a leader in all pie-nics, clubs, 
looking to the far future, as a recompense for my assemblies, masquerades and concerts, while he- 
long trials, and this brought a letter from that gen- neath her supervision, the former simplicity of her 
tleman in return, mentioning, that his daughter's paternal mansion, had entirely disappeared. I could 
happiness was evidently affected, by the suspense hardly believe such things of the unworldly Augus- 
attending our long engagement, that my case seem- |tine, yet, while I doubted, thanked Heaven that 
ed hopeless, and that Augustine was rapidly ap-|she was not my wife. 
proaching thirty. What could I do, but throw, Several days elapsed after my arrival at the Ca- 
myself on their generosity, by assuring him, that pital, and 1 had not yet sought a glimpse of my 
I could not require her to sacrifice her youth to | former mistress, when, one morning, I received a 
my untoward circumstances; that she was free to note, couched as follows : 
choose among those, who could not love her as I 
did ; and that under every reverse, she must still bear 
with her my earnest prayers for her future happiness. 
This humiliating episile gave further room to a 
correspondence, which continued for a whole year, 
Augustine’s love, and my sense of honor, holding 
war against each other. At length, sad to tell, 
I, or rather time, that performer of miracles, was| The tone of this invitation did not altogether 
victorious, for Augustine had reached the fated age please me, for I had fancied a far different greet- 
of twenty-seven, that age from which most maid- | ing after our long engagement, such various turns 
ens seem to shrink, and shortly after, I received a | of fate, and our final dissolution of love's troth; 
communication, in an unknown hand, from a cer-|all these things had made me dread a probable 
tain Judge Winter, in which he thanked me in the | meeting; and it was with a throbbing heart, that I 
most polite, though formal terms, for my handsome |threw myself in the carriage, and hardly breathed 
treatment of my old sweetheart, proffered me his | ‘till I reached the old mansion, over whose broad 
constant friendship, and left room for a few playful | portal, the Von Winter coat-of-arms was most con- 
lines from Augustine, in which she termed him spicuous. Within, every thing was so changed, 
her dear husband. 1 seemed to have fallen from | that had it not been for the attendance of the richly 
the clouds, as I read the hateful epistle, and breath- | liveried servants, 1 could hardly have found my 
ed out countless invectives against my ill-timed | way through the long galleries tothe splendid saloon, 
generosity, and Augustine’s faithlessness ; for had | already filled with a fashionable crowd, among 
she but proved true to her first love, the death of | whom, yet near the entrance, stood the lady of the 
her father, and the inheritance of a large fortune, | house, ready to receive her guests. In that lady, 
would have allowed her only one year later to be-|1 immediately recognized Augustine, no longer, 
come my wife. | however, the blushing maiden of twenty-one, but a 
By way of retaliation, and partly to divert my |tall, graceful, almost voluptuous-looking woman. 
mind from fearful memories, I looked among the | For a moment, there was an expression in her eye ; 
daughters of the land, and saw many an opening |a blush, that revealed some secret emotion, but, 
rose, that might have suffered itself to be plucked ; | quickly repressed, she received me with all possi- 
but alas! money was still lacking. A change,|ble ease; gaily reproaching me with slighting an 
however, came over my fortunes, with a removal | old friend, and taking my arm, led me to the seve- 
to another city, where my talents were duly appre-| ral groups, introducing me every where as a dear 
ciated, and my exertions met with such success, | friend, whom she had not seen for ten long years. 
that, at the age of thirty, I found myself in a situ-| 1 soon found that I was expected to take a share 
tion to marry, and of course received attentions | in the gay tumult of conversation; the lady doing 
from many respectable families, which were blest | her part nobly, for she was here, there, every- 
with daughters of a certain age; and probably|where: a word with one, a jest with another, 
would have chosen one of them, if, about this time, | smiles for all. 
the Secretary of State, to whom I owed my ap-| When she next approached me, her first question 
pointment, had not summoned me to visit the Capi- | was, “ how long shall we have you with us?” and 
tal, to arrange some business, that lay immediately | on my answering, she exclaimed, “ delightful ! most 
in my department, and also to introduce me to his}charming. Now, once for all, I give you carte 
Majesty. blanche, so that you may come every day; ah! now 
Augustine’s home was in the neighborhood of} that I think of it, let me name you, on the spot, 
the Capital, and my cheek burned with the thought] my cavalier servante.” 
of a probable meeting, for I learned that her hus-' 1 requested an introduction to her husband. 


“ Dear Sir,—As an old friend, I have just learn- 
ed the news of your arrival. Forget past times, 
and add one, to a few friends, whom I expect this 
/evening to supper. 

Your attached, 
Aveustine Von Winter.” 
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“Oh! !” replied she, lenghlegie, “ how can | find | tions, whieh she had imbibed in gisthood, hed quite 
him in this crowd? And now, I recollect, he is out | past away, now that prudence had won reason to 
on a hunting party ; apropos, are you married!” |its rule; to-be-sure, she must acknowledge, that 

The evening passed away, without allowing any | she had never felt the same love for her husband 
private conversation with Augustine, for after | as for myself, and then she added, flatteringly, true 
waltzing came supper, when wit and gaiety, splen- | lov e, they say, never grows cold; but remember, 
dor and elegance held rivalry. | though I still allow you to visit me as a lover, yet 

The next day I met and was introduced to Judge | you would never have done for a husband. 
Winter, and found in him a gentleman of about; I had many inquiries to make, but she only re- 
fifty years of age, of courtly and refined manners, | plied by these pretty fooleries, ’till her maid enter- 
but sickly, pale and emaciated. ed and informed us, that breakfast was ready ; and 

“Tis very well,’ whispered Augustine, as she | taking my arm, she led the way to the well-remem- 
passed by me at the moment of our introduction. bered garden. But how changed was all there! 
“You want to mortify me, by comparing your| The old-fashioned flower-beds had given place to 
handsome self with my grey-hound of a husband, | clumps of foreign shrubs and trees, that overshaded 
but take my word for it, he is a very good sort of | numerous grass-plats; a winding path led to the 
a man.” spot, where once stood the grape arbor, now dis- 

It was certainly not the company, which drew | placed by a beautiful Chinese temple, whose interior 
me to Winter’s house, and yet I seized every op-| revealed an exquisite boudoir, with sofas, lounges, 
portunity, when business allowed, to make one | foot-stools of the most luxurious sort, while in the 
among its numerous guests. And yet, Augustine’s| centre, stood a table, set with coffee, chocolate, 
manners did not please, even while they fascinated | cakes and sweetmeats. 
me. Her gay and lively sallies, her wit, her subtle} “Ah! the church! the altar! all those memen- 
witchery, all exercised a strange enchantment over | toes of our happy childhood, are they removed 
me, and, as I recollected the past, and drew un-| now ?” I asked, as I turned reproachfully to Au- 
favorable comparisons between the maiden and the | | gustine. 
woman, I felt that I was safe, in spite of all her}; ‘* Your happiness really seems to rest on those 
fascinations. inanimate objects,” said she smilingly; “ nay, I do 

“Are you happy, fair lady?” I asked, on one| believe that you do not love me half as well as 
particular evening, as we sat alone in a private|ten years ago, only because I do not wear the same 
box in the Theatre. robe as then.” 

** What do you call happiness?” interrupted she.| ‘“ Augustine,” said I, (the spot gave me a right 

I took her hand, and as I prest it unconsciously, | to call her so,) ‘‘ are there no memorials from for- 
I replied, “ there was true happiness in the posi-| mer days, that seem to you now like consecrated 
tion, which you once allowed me to hold towards| relics? This golden ring, for instance, (and I drew 
you ; now tell me, are you happy ?” hers from my finger,) it was you who placed it 

“Why do you doubt it, sir?” she asked equivo-| there ten years ago, and to me, it has ever since 
catingly. been a holy symbol.” 

** Because I am only happy, if you are so.” ** And see,” said she, as she presented her hand 

“ Ah! I see you are the same fanciful enthusiast|in turn, “the brass one has become quite black, 
as formerly,” she playfully rejoined: “ but, good | and yet it has never lost its place among the jew- 
sir, think not to make this opera-box a confessional, | els of my casket.” 
but breakfast with me to-morrow, and then youmay}| I was completely unmanned by this proof of her 
ask what you will, and I will answer you.” By| attachment, and seizing the beautiful hand, made 
what sympathy I know not, but our hands linked | yet more attractive by the ugly ring, I kissed it 
themselves together with her reply, and did not| fervently and repeatedly, till Augustine tremblingly 
separate, ‘till we joined a lady of the court, at whose | drew it away, murmuring, ‘Ah! you are just as 
house we had promised to sup. 








enthusiastic as ever; leave me, leave me, it were 
At eight o’clock, the following morning, I found | better that you had never come, for alas! I would 
myself at her door, but as the lady had not yet| have been happier with you ;” and she rested her 
risen, I returned at ten, when she appeared, in an| head, for a moment, on my shoulder, and then 
elegant dishabille, ready to make her confession, as | again tearing herself from my embrace, exclaimed, 
she called it. as with nervous effort, “‘ Nay now, come to break- 
Augustine assured me, that when the first ro-| fast, good sir, you make a poor father confessor ; 
mantic season of girlhood had passed by, most! when we have finished, I will arrange at what hour 
women find their chief happiness, as she had done, | you must wait on me for this evening’s ball.” 
in a successful establishment. She furtherinform-| A fortnight elapsed, and I still resided at the 
ed me, that she was very well satisfied with her| Capital, yet during this time sought no further in- 
husband, since he allowed her to follow her own|terview with Augustine, sensible as I was, that 
inclinations entirely, while the old-fashioned no- any further intimacy must be dangerous to my hap- 
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piness, after her late flattering confession. At|{I saw among the rows of youthful dancers, a 
length, the Jast evening of my sojourn arrived, and maiden, of such winning loveliness, that admirers 
as I was to set off early the next morning, I de- swarmed, like butterflies, around her, and although 
termined to bid her farewell, amid the noise and | dressed with the most striking simplicity, she was 
music of a masquerade, where | knew she would | universally acknowledged the belle of the night. 
be present. We had just finished waltzing together, | 1 observed that this graceful sylph frequently di- 
when I mentioned the necessity for my early de-| rected her gaze towards me, as if claiming recog- 
parture : she gave an unconscious start ; then with | nition, and I, on my part, felt sure that I had met 
ready acquiescence, accompanied me to the ball-| with her before ; till, on my enquiring her name of 
room door, where calling me, with tears in her | an acquaintance, what was my surprize to learn, 
eyes, her best friend, she warmly bade me farewell, | | that it was no other than my pretty travelling com- 
and in the next moment, I saw her whirling away | panion, Adele. ‘There was no time to be lost, and 
with a partner, who came to claim her hand for the | mingling among her worshippers, I contrived to 
next dance. | introduce myself, and, to my great joy, met witha 

I felt really glad at heart, when, wearied with| welcome reception. We danced together, and 
the bustle of the fashionable world, I threw my-| during the first interval in the figures, I enquired 
self into the post-chaise, which had been engaged | after her father, lamented that a press of business 
for the prosecution of my journey, and glided along, | had prevented the visit, which I had so long yearn- 
unobservant of woods, meadows and villages, while | ed for, ( a small falsehood by the way,) and lastly, 
painful memory took a rapid retrospect of the past, | entreated, that I might be allowed the pleasure of 
and trustful hope gilded the future. paying it on the next morning; to which request, 

My journey of four days would have past with- | the gentle girl readily assented. 
out an adventure, had it not been for the following, | From that ball, I have to date a complete revolu- 
which took place on the last morning. It was/|tion in the whole inner man. The judge of the 
about breakfast time, when the postillion stopped |criminal court, for I had reached that dignified 
at an inn in asmall village, for the purpose of pro-|station, now became a poet, and passed sleep- 
curing fodder for his horses. I entered the inn,|less, but blissful nights, in picturing out scenes 


where I found the host quarrelling with a vulgar 
looking, half-intoxicated hackney coachman, whose 
conveyance was even then at the door, while in 
the corner, sat a beautiful girl, in travelling attire, 
who was weeping bitterly. It appeared, that the 
cause of dispute arose from the coachman having 
determined, in spite of the girl’s entreaties, to 
break through his first engagement, and to go out 
of his route, to oblige a few gentlemen at a neigh- 
boring village, instead of driving directly to the 
lady’s residence. ‘The landlord was well acquaint- 


‘of light and splendor, where, among angelic forms, 
Adele’s was transcendent. “Strange that she 
is not yet married,” I thought; “so lovely, so in- 
nocent as she is; the men are fools!” but, then I 
| seosilected that her father was poor, and blest the 
poverty, which had probably been the means of 
affording me a chance. 

After some days, I paid my visit to the parson- 
age, which visit was weekly repeated, until 1 grew 
to be regarded with such intimacy, that Adele 
| wuld even venture to reproach me, when I failed 





ed with the young stranger, and when he informed | to appear on the appointed day, and once, I remem- 
me, that she was the daughter of the curate of a|ber, tears sprang to her eyes, when I mentioned, 
hamlet, only a half hour’s ride from my route, I|that perhaps it would be more agreeable to her, 
soon cleared away every difficulty, by mentioning | did I come less frequently. Sometimes, too, we 
my name, and proposing that she should take a| would quarrel together, for the sake of becoming 
seat in my conveyance. After a short hesitation, |reconciled, but these quarrels were never renew- 
encouraged no doubt by my respectful demeanor, | ed, on my once venturing to bestow a kiss on her 
she gratefully acceeded to the proposal, and became | rosy lips, an offence, which caused her to stand 


my companion for a brief space. We soon grew 
sociable, for Adele, as she called herself, had a soft, 
feminine voice, and the most loving, trustful, merry 
eyes, | have ever seen. She had been on a visit 
of a fortnight at her uncle’s, the bargher-master 
of the adjacent town, and in spite of her natural 
timidity, I soon discovered that she possessed con- 
siderable humor and vivacity, so that I was half 
sorry when we stopped at the curate’s; when the 


old man overwhelmed me with thanks, and won| 


from me the promise of a speedy visit and a better 
acquaintance, which visit, in consequence of the 
multiplicity of business, I never paid. 

About six months after, in a provincial ball-room, 


mute and blushing before me! In short, I loved, 
and was in turn beloved. 

On asking her hand of her father, the good cu- 
rate shrugged his shoulders, saying, “ you take 
her with no other treasures than love, innocence 
| and industry ; but he, who knows the worth of these, 
must feel that he owns more than a ton of gold.” 
I tied my Adele’s marriage wreath of the earliest 
flowers of spring ; the curate himself united us at 
the altar of the village church, and blest with my 
beautiful bride; I felt myself the happiest and most 
fortunate of men. Soon, blooming children sprang 
around us; young angels, that linked Adele and 
myself more closely together, and while my wife 


| 
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grew every day more loveable, for a young mother | commonly said, that no where could the city news 


is always more fascinating than the most charming | 
maiden, I became better under her gentle influence, | 
for who is so happy, as he, who strives to live vir- | 
tuously ? Before marriage, I only thought of econ- 
omizing and becoming rich, but after some years of | 
union, Adele’s skill in housewifery was so apparent, | 
that I felt that the loss of my whole property could 

not make me poor or unhappy, so long as my wife 

and children were spared to me. 

It was now that I fully acknowledged that my 
late father acted justly, when weighing the rela-| 
tions of age between man and woman, he had 
wished to win me from my attachment to Augus- | 
tine, since, when I became forty, and Adele thirty, | 
and children of six and seven years of age danced | 
around us, my wife was still beautiful enough to| 
win admirers, while Augustine had become faded 
and haggard in appearance. Of the latter I heard 
but seldom, as we never interchanged letters ; bat | 
some friends, who had met with her, assured me, | 
that although greatly altered in appearance, she | 
still retained a train of young men around her, par- | 
ticularly poor poets and savans, who were proba- | 
bly attracted by her generous table. From some | 
other source, I learned that her husband was 
dead, and that the crowd whom she had gathered, 
were of the most fashionable sort of writers, tran- 
scendentalists, mystifiers, and visionary upstarts, | 
and that Augustine had given herself upto romance, 
and had actually published some sonnets in the 
newest Almanac of the Muses. 

Just about this time, I received orders from the | 
Minister of State to give my opinion on a certain | 
case ; and by the same post came a long letter 
from Augustine, together with a huge mass of liti- 
gious papers ; she having engaged in a law suit 
with the relations of her deceased husband, touch- 
ing the division of his property, and as she asked 
counsel and advice, by right of our old friendship, 
I packed the papers among my baggage, intending 
to arrange matters when we met. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Augustine and I were now fully forty, conse- 
quently, she was not so dangerous to my peace, as 
when, ten years before, we met in the well-remem- 
bered garden. It was, therefore, with no unusual 
excitement, that I called on her the day after my 
arrival. 

Her city acquaintances informed me, that she 
was almost always absent from home, save when 
entertaining some young author, whom she still de- 
lighted to patronize, or worse yet, when in the 
company of some old lords and dowagers, she en- 
tered deep into her favorite occupation, card-play- 
ing; for her earlier friends had all deserted her, on 


be so well discovered as from Mrs. Von Winter. 

it was a beautiful summer’s evening, when I en- 
tered Augustine’s house, and learned from the ser- 
vants, that their mistress was in the garden with 
company. I followed their guidance, and for the 
sake of a little jest, carried with me the golden 
ring, which twenty years before she had placed on 
my finger in exchange for the brass bauble. ‘ Is 
your mistress alone ?” I asked, on the way, of the 
attendant. 

‘No! she hascompany, but only a few persons,” 
was his reply; and ushered me in the summer- 
house, where sat two parties, so busily engaged at 
the card-tables, that my entrance was entirely un- 
noticed. I soon discovered Augustine, but oh! 
what a change! She was indeed no longer dan- 
gerous to my peace, and my mind turned, in secret 
rapture, to my own innocent Adele. Augustine 
was so deeply engaged in the game, that merely 
turning round and asking pardon, she continued till 
she had finished the hand; then rising, she re- 
ceived me with courteous politeness, ordered re- 
freshments to be handed, and invited me to take 
part in their entertainment; while I, in turn, de- 
clined, on the ground of ignorance. ‘“ Merciful 
heaven !” said she, “‘ how then can you escape from 
ennui. It is inconceivable! that a man of spirit 
like yourself, should not understand cards.” The 
game was faro, and they played high. The bank- 
er’s luck was extraordinary, for soon all the gold 
of the table lay in a heap before him; and while 
his face beamed with exultation, numberless bad 
passions were revealed in the glowing cheeks, 
fixed eyes, and compressed lips of his antagonists. 

““T have thoroughly robbed you,” said he, in a 
careless way. ‘A few minutes ago, you noticed 
this costly diamond,”—he showed the splendid ring 
on his finger—“ now what say you, will you have 
me risk it against all of your rings ?” 

With covetous and eager gaze, the company 
looked on the sparkling jewel, and Mrs. Von Win- 
ter exclaimed, “ Ah! me, I have not one ring left 
to continue the game;” then turning to me, she 
added, “friend, oblige me by the loan of yours 
for a moment.” 

Struck by her request, I drew the little circlet 
from my finger, saying as I handed it to her, ** Look 
at it well, fair lady; you must know it, for it was 
once your own.” 

She glanced hastily at it, saying, ‘‘ So much the 
better ;” then throwing it into the gaming plate, 
turned once more to examine the splendid diamond. 
The rings were speedily lost, for again the banker 
was the winner, and among the rest, Augustine's 
token of first love was relinquished to a stranger, 
on the very spot where I had first received it with 
tears. 

Oh! mighty time, what changes dost thou effect! 





account of her propensity for scandal, and it was 


We were summoned to supper, when few of the 
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guests seemed in good humor, and even Augus-|suffer therefrom. And yet these very changes im- 
tine’s efforts to appear cheerful, gave a constrained | part importance to life and the universe, unite oppo- 
expression to her somewhat haggard countenance. | site extremes more closely together, and introduce 
Wine flowed freely, but although the guests became | a something spiritual, refined and elevated into our 
more noisy, there was no real cheerfulness: city | thoughts, acts and feelings. The child is well 
news was loudly discussed, the most secret affairs | pleased with a flower, a colored pebble, a narrow 
of their acquaintance openly revealed; wit and |play-ground, and feels no interest in the objects 
satire were not wanting, yet with all, there was an after which his elders strive. But escaped from 
entire absence of kindly sentiments and feelings. | the pale of childhood, the youth and maiden love 
To my great sorrow, Augustine seemed ever fore-| better to rove out into the fields of fantasy; its 
most in circulating any scandalous reports, and even confines have become too limited and confined for 








did not hesitate to speak sneeringly of her guests | 
themselves. Ah! it was hard to believe, that the | 
celestial being, whom I had once so worshipped, 
could become, in the course of years, so grovelling | 
and earthly! JI soon became oppressed with ennui | 
and disgust, and, supper ended, I took leave of the 
hostess, while the rest of the guests speedily re- 
turned to the hateful card-tables. In consequence 
of Mrs. Von Winter’s law business, I was obliged 
to visit her much oftener than I[ felt inclined, and 
soon discovered, that in spite of her wrinkles, 
she still affected youth, rouged high, and several 
times sought to refer to our early attachment, an 
effort, which filled me with disgust. Once, when 
] accidentally referred to our age, she coldly turned 
to me, saying, “‘ Your memory has quite deceived 
you, Sir, for when we first became acquainted, 
you were ten and I five years of age. Yes, [ per- 
fectly remember that I was playing with my doll, 
and every observant person knows, that a girl of 
ten has something else to think of than such trifles. 
I am really just thirty-five, and entre nous, may 
possibly be persuaded to marry again, since one of 
our first poets, a most excellent man, has been long 
pleading his suit; and the ardor of his attachment 
may be conceived of, from the many poems and 
romances, which his love of me has inspired.” 

I modestly wished success to the poet’s suit, and 
was never happier, than when I once more em- 
braced my wife and children at my own door. 

It has been often remarked, that we are never so 
aware of our increasing years, as when we see the 
changes which time has effected in the face of 
some one familiar to us in early youth. It is a 
true observation; for after my visit to Augustine, 
I felt older than I really was; till the embrace of 
my wife and the joyous welcome of the little ones, 
who clambered around me, eagerly pleading for the 
presents promised them from the city, made me 
young again. When innocence and love make 
their home in the domestic circle, there dwells un- 
changing youth ! 


| 
| 


CHAPTER V. 


Following the order of nature, many of us ad- 
vance into the higher and more enduring relations 


them, they long after the ideal and are never sat- 
isfied, till at length, as they advance in years, earth 
herself cannot hold the yearnings of the spirit ; it 
stretches its arms to the universe, and asks and 
finds infinity! These were the reflections of my 
Adele’s father, as we stood around his sick, soon 
to become his dying bed. Sincerely did we mourn 
his loss, but we loved him with that sort of pure 
and sacred affection, which sanctifies and cheers 
even grief itself, and Adele and I seemed to live a 
higher life, as we recalled this fresh link, binding 
us yet more strongly to the world beyond the grave. 
The greatest of pleasures awaited us in our chil- 
dren, who grew up all that our parents’ hearts could 
desire, and | myself accompanied my eldest son to 
the University. It was a most agreeable surprise, 
when, on my fiftieth birth-day, I received the 
prince’s appointment to the easy and honorable 
post, which I now hold, and as this office required me 
to reside near the court, the distance from my son 
was lessened to but a brief day’s journey; conse- 
quently, we met frequently, and though it was with 
some regret that Adele left the city of her birth, 
yet our change of residence was rendered more 
attractive, by the vicinity of her eldestchild. My 
wife was now forty years of age, and although hers 
was no longer the ideal and picture-like beauty, 
which had captivated me at our first meeting, yet 
her countenance had acquired a more earnest ex- 
pression, an innate dignity, which seemed to per- 
vade her whole being. She had no need for cos- 
metics, or any artificial aids, since no dissipation, 
or violent passions had withered, or blighted her 
gentle featares, and often she appeared as young 
and loveable, as when she first won my heart. 
Aware as she was of my former connection with 
Augustine, for I had told her all, her earliest de- 
sire on our removal to our new home, was to be- 
come acquainted with my first love. 

Three months elapsed, ere I paid another visit 
to Mrs. Von Winter, and even then, I had little 
desire to do so, for,1 was informed that she kept 
no company, lived in great seclusion, and was as 
miserly as she had been formerly lavish in her ex- 
penditures. These changes were probably the 
fruit of her former love of gambling, together with 
the sad fact, that she was now too old for further 
conquests. My informant also added, that she was 





of the spirit-world, and often find that our hearts 
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already come to the determination to rest in the 
bosom of the Holy Church, and declare herself a 
Catholic. 

On my next visit, 1 was again ushered into the 
garden: that scene of such varied meetings! and, 
in passing through the house, I observed several 
pictures of saints and martyrs hung on the dusty 
walls. The garden itself had grown into acom-| A volume of original poetry is a thing of rare 
plete wilderness; briars overran the spot where || occurrence now-a-days. Whether the world is 
had first whispered my vows of love; the acacia | just now too busy and too utilitarian, to lend its ear 
trees, probably through motives of economy, to/|to that which does not connect itself with the reali- 
serve as fire-woud, had been cut down to the ground; |ties of its pursuits, or whether the brilliant fame 
the Chinese temple had been demolished of its|of some living essayists has brought prose writing 
gaudy ornaments, and was now roofed with Dutch | preéminently into vogue, or whether, finally, as 
tile, while the litthe Gothic windows of colored | some suppose, the poetic age, like the chivalrous, 
glass, along with the cross on the front, gave it the |is actually gone forever, it is certain, that not more 
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appearance of a small Chapel. 


On entering, I at| poetry is produced than supplies the demand of the 


first saw nothing but the altar, crucifix and a single | multifarious periodicals, which monopolize the dews 


burning lamp, but soon a female emerged from the 
darkness, clad in black attire, and whom I immedi- 
ately recognized as Mrs. Von Winter. She had 


lof Castalv, as erst did Gideon's fleece those of 


|Ophrah. It is trae, that not unfrequently a maga- 


|zinist attempts to prevent his fugitive pieces from 


been kneeling at the altar, and now advanced to-/| flying into oblivion, by collecting them in a thin 


wards me, the rosary in her hands, and her lips still 
moving, as in prayer. 
lently upon her, while, speedily recognizing me, 
she expressed the pleasure, which the visit afforded 
her. but overcome by sorrowful recollections, ] 
could but clasp her hand, and look, with moistened 
eyes, around the little Chapel. 

“Oh! Augustine,” I at length involuntarily ex- 
claimed, ** it was on this very spot, that the arbor 
stood, where, in happy childhood, we exchanged 
the brass baubles, those symbols of youthful fan- 
tasy; ten years after, it was here, as youth and 
maiden, that we gave the first kiss of holy love, and 
called heaven to witness the sincerity of our attach- 
ment.” 

‘“*] pray you, recall no longer these foolish me- 
mories,” exclaimed Mrs. Von Winter, impatiently. 

“Ah! Augustine, it was not well to exchange 
that arbor into a Chinese temple, within whose con- 
fines I was after called on to relinquish your golden 
circlet, to aid the mean winnings of a faro-table, 
and now, good heaven! I find a Chapel!” 

“ You wound my heart, by such remembrances,” 
said Mrs. Von Winter. ‘One may be allowed to 
Jose their relish for the world and its idle pastimes. 
Have you come here, sir, but to mock me with 
these taunts? If your happiness is dear to you. 
follow my good example ; renounce a false world, 
which will bat deceive you in the end, and seek in- 
tercession through the blessed Saints.” 

On my return home, my first words to my wife 
were, “ you must not desire to visit her, dearest. 
What changes do time effect? The gay, thought- 
Jess, worldly Augustine, is no longer the same, 
alas! she has become a gloomy bigot.” 


Mary E. Lez. 
Charleston, S. C. 


| volume ; but such a thing as launching upon the 
For a moment, I gazed si- 


public a book of fresh poetry, is so unheard of, that, 
if we except the author of Ahasuerus, Mr. Lord is 
without any immediate American example, and, 
therefore, is entitled to greater praise for his bold- 
ness. Perhaps he calculated upon the favoring im- 
pulse, which springs from the sympathy felt fora bold 
adventurer, and perhaps, to some extent, the event 
'is verifying his calculations, for we understand that 
several flattering notices of his poems have ap- 
peared, and that the dictum of at least one whose 
good opinion is in many matters high praise, has 
pronounced him the poet of the age. 

One of the first questions, which suggests itself 
upon the appearance of a new Parnassian is, to 
which of the several schools of English Poetry 
does he belong! the Imaginative, the Critical, or 
Intellectual ; the Romantic, the Byronic, &e. ? This 
is often a nice question for the critics; sometimes 
a really new species presents itself, and then it is 
amusing to observe the efforts to classify one who 
in fact belongs to none of the existing classes, and 
sometimes, on the other hand, the individual is so 
amphibious, that he might be located any where, 
and then the controversy is like that about Junius, 
in which a long and well-arrayed list of infallible 
indicia would reveal Sir Philip Francis as nominis 
umbra, did it not happen that an equally strong hist 
will suit just as well somebody else, and then the 
shadow of darkness again envelops the subject, 
and the knot is tightened by pulling at it. 

To classify Mr. Lord, is as easy as to tell the 
declension of Latin nouns, in um. This is lucky 


for the critics, but most unfortunate for him, accord- 
ing to our humble opinion, which opinion of the 
class, not of Mr. Lord, is of the more worth how- 
ever, since we hold it in common with the EFdin- 





burg reviewers. Mr. Lord belongs, unquestionably, 
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probably confessedly, and we dare say he glories| ideas, expressed in familiar words, and they under- ; 
in it, to the Lake Schvol. This school is a very| write themselves after this fashion to prove it. Py 
select one in England; claiming but three writers} We acquit Mr. Lord fully of sharing in this per- Tha 






of note, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey,—| versity ; if he adopts the theory, he does not prac- 
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the first considered as the founder of it, the second, | tice it—some prosaic passages there are, undoubt- - Av 
the most eminent disciple, and the third, as con-|edly, in his poetry, but we have no idea but that 1 mire § 
nected with it, rather by his own caprice, and be- | they are there against his will, and not of malice pre- im 

ire cause of his personal associations with the other|pense. If Mr. Lord may be supposed, because of ei 

is two, than by any ex animo adoption of their poetic | this difference, not to be a thorough Laker, he vin- 4 He 

ar creed. These writers have had few imitators in| dicates his discipleship, by a full appropriation of 

li England, and as far as we know, Mr. Lord is their | the other characteristic, which is thus delineated 

ne first cis-Atlantic convert. They might assign to|in 2n article in the Edinburg Review, upon Words- ; 

ng themselves a complimentary reason for the want| worth. “ The great characteristic of these works, ' 

as of imitators, if they had not, at the same time, “a|(Wordsworth’s,) is a sort of emphatic inanity—a 

18, plentiful lack” of readers ; but for this later wrong, | singular barrenness and feebleness of thought, dis- 

re they are without remedy in the premises, except guised under a sententious and assuming manner, 

he in their reversionary claim upon posterity, which and a style, beyond example, verbose and obscure. 

ws would afford a better hope of remuneration for | Most of the little pieces of which they are compo- 

of colemporaneous neglect, were not the inheritance | sed, begin with the promise of some striking image, ’ 

a- to be divided among sv many brother poets, equally | or deep reflection, and end, almost invariably, in , 

m unfortunate. | disappointment, having, most commonly, no per- 

un The real Lake School Poetry has two distinctive | ceptible meaning at all, or one incredibly puerile 

he characteristics, as variant in kind, and as ridicu-| and poor, and exemplifying nothing but the very 

at, lous in union, as the two tones of orator Squeak. | worthless art of saying ordinary things in an unin- 

is One of these is affecting the Moral and Sentimen- | telligible way, and hiding no meaning in a stern and 

d, tal Incomprehensible ;—the other, is the use in pompous wordiness.” If applied to all that Words- 

d- poetry of the most familiar and unemphatie words , worth has written, this criticism is too severe, nor 

n- of prose. The first is, (at least with Coleridge do we think it applicable, without abatement, to 

iid and Mr. Lord,) Transcendentalism versified—the Mr. Lord ; but in the main, it is just and discrimi- 

nt last, downright babyism. For an example of mys- | nating, as applied toboth. The mechanical means 

at 


tification, see Coleridge's Address to a Gentleman, | by which the Lake School writers construct such 





















p- and indeed, we may say, his serious poems passim, poetry, are, in part, as follows, They select some 
se and if one would wish to taste the simplicity where-| vague subject, as Dejection, Fears in Solitude, 
as with he recreates himself, let him read from “ Sy- | Worship, the Sky, Calliope, or something else as a t 
billine Leaves,” the poem from which the follow- | indefinite ; or rather, they put some such name to i: ! 
lf ing stanzas are extracted : | what they chance to write; for one of their pecu- 1a 
to |liarities is, that they write all sorts of things ina , fa 
ry “ And oft she said I'm not grown thin, jumble, under any titlke—then they adopt, as the ite y 
or And then her wrist she spanned ; i. ' a iP ip a 
hod.aune, stean Mess nan dormanet, form of their composition, the ode, as furnishing by j 
‘is : 
She took her by the hand, its admissible irregularities the widest scope to the 
ns And gazed upon ber, and at first, eccentricities of their genius, or, if the preceding 
” She gently pressed her hand ; piece chances to be an ode, they have recourse to 
” Then harder, till her grasp at length blank verse, sometimes disregarding some of its : 
id Did qrigan. like s coneeitiee : | best established laws, as, for instance, that it shall 
30 Alas! said he, we ne’er can be, . 7 : . 
Made happy by compulsion ! ‘consist of lines of ten syllables—the liberty of in- ; 
e, z “ + version is used with a caprice, that seems to have es 
“ “One evening, he took up a book, /no other nye than to perplex the reader—paren- 7 
And nothing in it read ; thesis is piled upon parenthesis, and if one has 4) 
- Then flung it down, and groaning, cried, | oceasion to turn back, as oft he needs must, he is ia 
st O, heaven! that | were dead.”"* \fortunate if he finds the subject of the verb short ; 4) 
= ; lof a dozen lines off—abundant use is made of ex- a 
t, A multitude of passages, as bald as this, and | .jamations cast in a pious mould, but far from Ae 
worse, could be produced from the writings of being reverent; and a peculiar fashion obtains with 1H; 
1€ Coleridge and Wordsworth. Their peculiar the- retin of using the indefinite article with certain i 
y ory is, that poetic effect can be produced by plain ‘abstract nouns, not usually so accompanied. For oe | 
I- the reader, who is moderately familiar with the - 
ie *If any reader wishes to see a combination of the | poems of Coleridge, the perusal of the very first 
1° Transcendental and the Nursery styles, let him attempt, | re : * : ‘ 
- what no one as yet has been able to do, viz: to discover _— of Mr. Lord . collection, will be sufficient to 4 ie 
4 one ray of meaning in what is called the Conclusion of | identify him with the Lake School, and for one who | 4 






Christavel. has never read either Coleridge or Wordsworth, : i 
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longer extracts than we can here give would be 
necessary to make the resemblance apparent. We 
will, however, present to the reader two short pas- 
sages. ‘The first is from a puem, entitled the Sky. 


“Tt is the thought of Being—nay, 
’Tis Being’s self that fills thy gaze, 
And thought, which is a conscious ray, 
In being’s omnipresent blaze, 
Beams back upon the source of day :— 
And lost all sense of nights and days, 
(Shadows of that and glimpses they,) 
And form and motion’s endless maze,— 
Fee}s that to be, is still to be, 
And there as on its centre stays.” 


The following is from Niagara, which his admi- 
rers consider, we believe, his master-piece. He 
says, as well as we can understand him, that he 
was so overpowered by the scene at the Falls, that 
he swooned away, and presently he continues : 


** But soon, as rose 
The first creation, built upon the form 
Of that divine idea, whose beauty took 
The soul of Chaos prisoner, and to law 
Subdued his tumult—so, from that dread swoon, 
When first again my soul drew conscious breath, 
Oh! thou didst rise before me, and above, 
Majestical, harmonious as heaven, 
Unutterably beautiful! Thy voice 
1 heard like my heart’s whisper to itself— 
And not distinguished from my soul thy form— 
A feeling and a vision, and at once, 
With inward and eternal sense beheld: 
And thee and God alone | saw and felt :— 
Earth, heaven, and all things vanished, but alone 
One central stay. and all-pervading soul 
Of love and beauty, and eternal calm, 
In whieh I rested, as upon the heart 
Of universal life, and in its depths 
Breathed immortality.” 


Now, if standing before Niagara, Mr. Lord re- 
ally had these feelings, or any like them, or any 
feelings for which these words can reasonably be 
the representatives,—if he really thought of noth- 
ing but one central stay zn which he rested, while 
he breathed immortality in i¢s depths, as upon 
the heart of universal life—then of the thousands 
who have stood there, he is the first who hath 
so felt and thought, and we venture to say, that he 
is the last who will thus express his feelings, though 
doubtless thousands more will stand there, before 
the coming of the hour, which, in the conclusion 
of the same poem, he is pleased to describe as the 
hour, when 


“these rocks, 
Unyielding but to thee, have worn through time 
Into eternity, and at its touch, 
Have crumbled and fallen.” 


Mr. Lord is not only an admirer and imitator of 
Coleridge,—he is something more. He evidently 
considers himself upon terms of such intimate 
brotherhood, that he can borrow from him, without 
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scruple. The Hymn to Niagara, is an echo of 
the Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Cha- 
mouny, and a very remarkable fundamental idea is 
common to both, though of course original only in 
the first. This is the notion of the incorporation 
of the poet into the scene upon which he gazes, or 
of the scene into the poet, for we are not sure 
which was intended to be considered the absorbent. 
This over-strained nonsense is a blemish in Cole- 
ridge’s Hymn, and re-appearing in Lord’s, it is a 
laughable absurdity, especially as in the closing 





lines of the poem, it is pushed so far, that Niagara 


|is presented to usas an angel in Heaven,* to which 


‘happy place, the poet supposes himself to have 
arrived, and, thereupon, he urgently proposes a 
|swap of angel vestments, saying to his co-celestial 
Niagara, 





“Oh! give me then, 
Although of heaven’s bright habiliments, 
Haply than thine more gorgeous, disarrayed, 
Give me thy sea-green robe, and these white mists, 
These veiling glories painted by the sun, 

Give me thy thunder! And amongst the throng 
Of loftiest Archangles let me move 

Nearer the cloudy throne, and in His ear, 
Who gave to thee thy terror, and thy joy, 

Thy dreadful beauty and resistless might, 
Forever and forever utter praise.” 


“The force of folly can no further go.” But there 
is in this sort of writing, of which the above is not 
the only specimen, nor the worst which could be 
|given from Mr. Lord’s poems, something more than 
\folly. This irreverent audacity,—this free hand- 
|ling of sacred themes,—this adding fantastic ac- 
| companiments to solemn mysteries, if it is not im- 
| piety, approaches it, and contains its germ. As 
|connected with this, and perhaps akin to it, we 
| observe in these poems, a spirit of intense egotism, 
and self-exaltation, which falls little short of self- 
deification. ‘This may be nothing but Transcen- 
| dentalism—we do not know, we are not skilled in 
that lore. It is not, however, peculiar to that 
‘school, for it is met with abundantly in the By- 
/ronic, with this difference, nevertheless, that the 
| poets, with turned-back shirt-collars, generally pass 
|themselves off for devils, not gods. Wherever 
|met with, it is to be condemned, as violating, at 
| once, truth, propriety, and good taste. 
| We have spoken of some things in these poems, 
|which we consider as essential defects—we will 
mention one thing not in them, the want of which, 
is a great deficiency—a national spirit. 

There is an Ode to England, in which she is 
called, 





“Land of the blessing! of the nations blest, 
And blest with benediction from above.” 


* The first reading. gave us this understanding of the 
passage ; a second, made it doubtful; but no number of 
perusals will enable us to be certain what the poet meant. 
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Let this pass. But can we let it pass, that in an 
abolition ode, after making a merit of having once 


loved his country, and defended her against the |these poems—haud ineaxpertus loguor—it is akin 
“scoffs from the lie-faltering lips of tyranny,” he | 


should proceed to say, 


“ But when I saw thee drink the cup of bribes, 
And drain the poisoned draught with eager lips, 

Proffered by lustful slaves of power and gain, 
Then first I saw thy brightness in eclipse, 

Then first my heart, like death-pangs felt, its pain.” 


In the Ode to England, the author praises Chaucer, 
and Spenser, and Milton and Shakespeare, and | 
several others whom we cannot name, because, | 
with our poor scholarship, we cannot recognise the | 
originals of the portraits which he draws. This is 
very well—but it would not have been amiss if he | 





- sval i seeniaies: of Mr. Lord ; and as to the 
|pleasure to be derived from a regular perusal of 


to that of the shower-bath—one feels so comforta- 
ble when it is over. But more seriously, if poetic 
power is a noble gift of God, for the right ose of 
which the possessor is responsible, and if it is the 
province of the true poet, to awaken all our sen- 
sibilities for whatsoever is pure and lovely—to give 
an upward impulse to our grovelling nature—to 
speak, as with a commission from on high, words 
|of truth which shall cheer the present, and be food 
for after ages—and if Mr. Lord believes himself 
’| to be the possessor of this power, in any good de- 
| gree, then let him ask himself, solemnly, if he has 
| fulfilled in whole, or in part, by his present perform- 





had given some, even the slightest intimation, that | ance, his share of this high mission. Se 

he was aware that poetry had been written by In the general views to which our criticism has 
Bryant, and Dana, and Percival, and Halleck, and | ee" confined, we have found no place for praise. 
Willis, and many others, whom we would be wil- [ad we space for a detailed examination, there 
ling to compare, at a venture, with “ love-lorn Por- | would be some excellencies which we would freely 
phyro,” though we confess that we have no ac- | acknowledge, and among them would be freedom 
quaintance with him under that name and style. |{fom common-place thought and expression, and 
Neither do we think it dignified in a transcendental | 4¢cided skill in versification. For example, 

poet, who feels that, under given conditions, he 


* And sometimes in the wood, 
would be able to send forth, 


At morn or even, or when the vernal rain, 
That fell thick-pattering among the leaves, 
Stints suddenly, the birds ring out a peal 
With such sweet chime and involution heard, 
Of intricate, swift strains and jangled bells, 
As oft surprises cold, unwilling hearts, 

To worship unawares.” 


“A sound so deep and loud, that at its might, 
The pillared heavens would fail, and all their frame 
Of aucient strength and grandeur sink at once,”— 


to assail, as we understand him to do, in his “* New 
Castalia,” by a miserable parody, a popular piece | 
of a ecitenaaididenta omg mt England This sounds like L Allegro, without its rhyme. 
and forget America, to imitate Wordsworth and | And again, in speaking of Niagara, 
Coleridge, who never were extensively praised, at “ And nearer its swift lapse and whelming speed, 
home or in this country, and to treat with silent And the green slide of waters, that around 
contempt American poets, who have been admired The abyss,” &c. 
by thousands at home and abroad, is not the road| Some of his shorter pieces are striking, though 
to popularity, and Mr. Lord will find it so—and | they all have the peculiarity of being founded upon 
justly too. He who can find no inspiration for his | | some epigrammatic conceit. Among them we 
muse in our county—her physical grandeur—her | | would name three which please us most: A Rime, 
noble institutions—her moral influence on the af-|A Dirge, (reminding one of Longfellow,) and 
fairs of the world, and her own glorious destiny as | L’ Envoi. 
it looms in the future, is no true poet. We do not | Should this notice meet the eye of Mr. Lord, 
ask of a writer to sacrifice to national vanity, or he will, we suppose, take it as more than sufficient 
to seek to conciliate the favor of cotemporaneous | | compensation for what may seem unkind in our 
authors, by fulsome panegyric of the one or the | criticism, that we have placed him in the same 
other; but we may expect, particularly from those | ‘class with Coleridge; and for ourselves, we may 
poets whose writings pretend to be in an especial | say, that while we have no hesitation in condemn- 
degree portraitures of their own feelings, some ing this, his first volume of poetry, we suspend our 
exhibition of love for their country, and of respect | jodgment of the poet, until we see something more, 
for those of whom she is justly proud. which we are inclined to believe will be something 
Upon the whole, while we would not rashly haz- | different, for we do not consider Mr. Lord's pre- 
ard the opinion, that our author mistook his voca- | | sent poetic position a permanent one. We expect 
tion when he turned poet, we have no hesitation in | him to progress to further and more unpleasant de- 
saying, that, in our judgment, he has failed in his | velopments of the characteristics which we have 
first attempt. If his object was to instruct, or to| pointed out, or to seek the fame to which he as- 
please, he has failed; for no other instruction is|pires, by adopting a different and truer style of 
attempted to be given, than may be found in some thought and expression. 
dim psychological intimations of the intellectual Ss. L. C. 
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NEW WORKS RECEIVED. 


; “THE LEAFLETS OF MEMORY :” 


) An Annual for MDCCCXLVI. Edited by Reyne ty 
ie Coates, M. D. Philadelphia: Published by E. H. But- 
bs ler & Co. 1846. J. W. Randolph & Co., Richmond. 


4 tiful annual: one of the richest that ever graced 

an editor’s table. The first of the series, which 
N was commenced last year, received the unanimous 
commendation of the press of the country, and 
was thought to be almost unapproachable for beauty. 





not only in its dluminations, and the superior rich- 
ness of its binding, but in the greater fineness of 
its engravings, and the merit of its literary ese | 
. tents. ‘The last are from the pens of distinguish- | 
: ed cis and trans-Atlantic writers. Its typography | 
’ is unexceptionable, and the paper upon which it is 
» printed uncommonly white and fine. 


Messrs. Drinker & Morris have sent us 


fe 
‘> Tue AMERICAN Form-Book: containing legally approved | 
| precedents. With a complete index to the whole. 





i This very useful work is by Benjamin Tate, a member 














of the bar in this City, and is published by Drinker and | 
it! hy Morris. It is intended, more particularly, for the use of | 
lia men of business, and those who may be prevented from 
7 ! 7) ° . F . 
we obtaining the advice and assistance of the legal co a 
li rae The forms are very numerous, and collected from both | 
ob at Lite English and American sources. 
: | i: The work also contains the Constitution of the United 
pli , States, and the requisites for authenticating deeds in each 
‘ : State of the Union. 1t can not but be valuable. 
: a ¢ 
iyi! am 
Vy His D. & M. have also sent us, from the Harpers’ press, 
ih! q° Tue Wuite Stave; or, the Russian Peasant Girl. By 
i ve the author of * Revelations of Russia.” 
i hie There are many white slaves out of Russia; and we 
in point to their manacles, invisible perhaps, but galling, those 
who seem to have such humane intentions towards black 
fa | ‘ slaves. Surely they are not enamored of the sable color! 
ee 
i 
} Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy. No.’s 9 andlQ, 
He 
: i: Cosmos. A Survey of the General Physical History of 
4 Nt the Universe. By ALExanpeER Von Humpotpt. Part I. 
Py hae Said to be a great work,—certainly by a great author. 
} f | Illustrated Shakespeare, No.’s 63, 64. “The Tempest.” 
a" 
BG Illuminated Bible. No.’s 36 and 37. 
ie’ 
f : Scenes IN Arrica. By Capt. Marryatt. 2 vols. 











Written for young people, whom it will interest. 


; D. and M. have also sent us, from the press of Lea & 
+4 -| Blanchard, 


Mopern Cookery, in all its branches: reduced to easy 
woe} practice, for the use of private families. By Eviza 
ae | Acton. With numerous woodcuts. The whole revi- 
sed and prepared for American Housekeepers, By Mrs. 
S. J. Hale. From the 2nd London Edition. 


We do not see how any housekeeper,—especially any 
young one, can get along without such a work. 





ta LIVES oF THE QuEENS OF ENGLAND. By Agnes Strick- 

mt. 4 land. Vol. VIII. Containing the lives of Henrietta Ma- 

: is : ria, consort of Charles I., and Catharine of Braganza, con- 

i sort of Charles II.,—of England. 

"4 
ae! 
ae 
a 
“ue 


Mr. A. G. Pendleton has sent us MIscELLANEOUs WaRi- 
TINGs OF Geo. W. Burnap. “ Author of Lectures to 
Young Meo;” “Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of 
Woman,” &c., &c. Baltimore, John Murphy: 1845. 

A Collection, by the author, of various Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and Discourses, which have already received 
public approbation, in their separate forms. 

Chine. Par M. G. Pauthier, Membre del Académie de Be- 
sangon, et de la Société Asiatique de Paris. 

We are much indebted to Mr. Gliddon, for a copy of this 
valuable work. It constitutes a part of * L’ Univers Pit- 
toresque, Histoire et Description de tous Les Peuples,” 
&c. We hope to be able to give our readers an insight 
into its contents. It may be procured from John Penning. 
ton, Bookseller and Importer, Philadelphia. 


HistoricaL Society or THE UNiversity or Norta 
CAROLINA. 


We have had the honor to receive, from Gov. D. L. 
Swain, President of the University of N. Carolina, the 
first volume issued by the Historical Society of that Uni- 
versity. It was intended to be presented to the ‘* Histori- 
cal Society of Virginia,” which is not only dead, but has 
neither heir nor representative. We shull retain the book, 
as requested by Gov. Swain, and hope to have the plea- 
sure of presenting it, this winter, to the body for which it 
was intended. 


The Appletons have sent us, through Mr. Joseph Gill, 


My Uncce Hopson ann 1; on Siasues at Lire, WITH 
A FREE BROAD-AXE. By Pascat Jongs. 


The title of this work seems to have been suggested by 


’ 


Willis’ * Dashes at Life, with a free pencil ;” and perhaps 


Read it 


it may contain some “ slashes” at that personage. 
and see. 


Also, GertrupE. A Tale. By the author of Amy Her- 
bert. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, M. A. 


This is the first No. of Appleton’s “Literary Melange,” 
which is designed to embrace “ productions which shall 
enlighten without corrupting, interest without any tendency 
to pernicious emotions, and commingle the ‘ poetry of life’ 
with descriptive accuraey and the philosophy of truth.” 
Amy Herbert has doubtless prepared the way for Gertrude, 
in many pure young hearts. 


Also, Rudimental Lessons in Music. For all beginners in 
the Art, whether Vocal or Instrumental. By James F. War- 
ner. It is hoped, with the author, that this neat little work 
“ will do something towards the,#dvancement of a very 
interesting art,”—yea, a divine’and enchanting art. 


Also, Michelet’s History of France. No.4. We can not 
say much of this work yet, of our own knowledge ; but it 
has strong and concurring testimony in its favor. Its type 
and paper are superior to those of a majority of the repub- 
lications. 


We have derived great pleasure and improvement from 4 
perusal of Kohlrausch’s Germany, which we can confidently 
commend. We wish that it were less deficient in Literary 
History, and abounded less in generalizations. But to 


| these the author was, no doubt, compelled, in order to keep 


within the space, which constitutes one recommendation 
of his work. 


The Appletons have sent us, through Messrs. Nash ¢ 
Woodhouse, ** A Cyclopedia of Several Thousand Practical 
Receipts, and collateral information in the Arts, Manufac- 
tures and Trades, including Medicine, Pharmacy, and Do- 
mestic Economy. Designed as a compendious book of 
reference for the Manufacturer, Tradesman and Heads of 
Families. By Arnold James Cooley. Illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings.” No. 2 


N. & W. have also sent us, from the press of Greely & 
McElrath, Parts IL. and VUI., of Lardner’s Popular Lectures 
on Science and Art. 
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J. Gill, agent, has laid upon our table the last reprints of Blackwood, and the London Quarterly, and the Edinburgh Re- 
views, from the press of Leonard Scott ¢ Co., than whom, none could supply them better. 





TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The following are respectfully declined :—* The Spirit Love,—from an Indian Legend ;” “ The 
Land of Dreams ;” “ Politics ;” * Farewell to Poesy ;” “ Revealings of a Bouquet” and “ What is 
Hope ?”’—to P.; ‘*To my Cigar;” “ Toa Friend in Despondency ;” “ The Exile of Lenox; “A 
Sketch, on the Writings of Eugene Sue ;” “ Alonzo the Brave, and the Fair Imogine ;” *“* That Bless- 
ed Book, a Domestic Sketch ;” “ Shelley ;” ** Mother,” and “ Farewell to Natchez ;” “ The Spirit's 
Return ;” “ Alceste ;” “* Wealth versus Worth,”—owing to the obstacles spoken of by the author, the 
continuation is not equal to the first part; ‘* Lines to a Young Married Lady, who had met several dis- 
tressing bereavemenis,”—are beautiful and consoling, but possess interest chiefly for those to whom 
applicable ; * The Clods of the Valley shall be Sweet unto Him ;” “ Caricaturing Prominent Events 
and Individuals ;” “* Allston, A Sketch;” “* Juliet Pemberton”—a Tale,——the materials might be wrought 
up, and by the author; ‘The American Flag ;” “ Fancy and Reality ;” “ Youth and Age, Hope and 
Memory ;” “ The Pleasures Derived from the Contemplation of the Beauties of Nature”—now out of 
season ; ** Lines”—-To a Brother on the Death of his Sister; “ Thy Neighbor as Thyself.” 

The following will appear :—* To Almira ;” “ To an Angel in Heaven ;” “ An Autumn Reverie, 
among the Mountains ;” * Childhood,” by G. W. M. : “ The Lemon Sprite ;” ““ Whence Come Ye *” 
“The Gitt of Song;” “ A Rhapsody, written upon the Banks of the Arkansas ;” “ Sonnets ;—the 
Blind Sister;” “ ‘The Ascension”—-part may appear. ‘‘ Musings,—-by Granby ;” “ Canvassing, a 
Sketch ;” * The Texan Soldier.” By Pablo. 

What has become of Estozt We should be glad to hear from her and to know her. 


LITERATURE, FOR 1046. 


THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 


Is a Monthly Periodical, devoted to every department of Literature and the Fine Arts. It has 
been established more than eleven years, during which it has stood at the head of American Periodi- 
cals. It is published in the neatest style, and contains a great variety of interesting and instructive 
reading ;—differing widely from a majority of our Publications, in the solidity and utility of its 


Novels, Tales, Poems, Travels, Essays, Critiques, Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, 
Papers on the Army, Navy, General Polities and other National Interests, adorn its pages. 


ZO PEs SOUTE AMD Wrsst 


It confidently appeals for support. Whilst it is distinctively the friend and advocate of Tue Sours anp 
West, it is not sectional, having always circulated quite widely in the North and East, and having 
imparted a Hicuer Nationa, Cuaracter to the Periodical Literature of the United States. Its 
motto is . 


“In the Union and for the Union! In the South and for the South 
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But the South and West should especially cherish it, as it is the only Literary Journal, of long and high 
standing, within all their wide borders, and has vindicated and promoted their rights and interests. Da- 
ring another year, it will seek to extend its usefulness and tame, and solicits the increased patronage 
of the public; and also invokes the aid of its present patrons, in extending its circulation. 
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Notice to Subscribers. —Prospectus. 








Messrs. J. W. Randolph, 4 Co. have sent us a bunch of superior QuILLs, manufactured, in Germany, expressly for 


them, each quill having their name inscribed. They will make a strong appeal to all whose hearts are not steeled 
against them. 


NOTD TO SUBSORIERRS. 


This comes not as a dun, but to “stir up your pure mind, by way of remembrance,” that, by our 


books, you are indebted to the Southern Literary Messenger, $ for vol » for 


the year 184 , which you will confer a favor by remitting to us. 


Our friends will, we trust, appreciate the reasons for making this call. The Messenger is pub- 
lished at great expense, which has to be met, for the most part, with cash, whilst our arrearages have 
become very large. Many pay readily, when a general agent calls on them, but this costs us a heavy 
discount; and now some of our collectors are visiting their homes, whilst we need funds to enable us 
to square off our dues, to begin afresh, another year, and to carry out the arrangements we have in 
view, for the improvement of the Messenger ;—procuring contributors, materials, &c. 

Please cal! the attention of your friends to the following Prospectus. 

Hoping that you will attend cheerfully to these requests, 


Yours respectfully, 


N. B.—This note, and indeed the whole leaf, is intended to be torn out. 





[ Prospectus Continued.} 


ITs CONTRIBUTORS 


Are numerous,—embracing Professional and Amateur Writers oF THE FIRST DISTINCTION. To the 


present efficient corps, new writers will be added, and neither trouble nor expense will be spared, to 
make the work eminently worthy of patronage. 


THE TWELFTH VOLUME OF THE MESSENGER, 


Number CXXXIV, will commence on the Ist of January, 1846. Each Number contains 64 Super 
Royal Octavo Pages. It makes, during the year, a large and elegant volume. 


REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 


In order to reduce the Postage as much as possible, the Messenger will be published on lighter 
paper; but of the best quality. Subscribers are invited to send in their orders, on the following 


LIBERAL TERMS. 


Single Copy, $5, per Annum. Club of Five, $20, or 4, per Copy. 
Club of Two, 9, or $4 50 per Copy. Club of Ten, 35, or $3 50, per Copy. 


THE MESSENGER FOR NOTHING. 


Whoever will procure us 4 new subscribers and send $20, shall receive the Messenger gratis; or 
$4 in money ; and in the same proportion for a larger number of subscribers. 


EXCHANGES. 


Editors publishing this Prospectus, and calling attention to it, Editorially, and sending their 
papers containing it, to this office, before the 1st of January, will be furnished with the Messenger for 


one year. 
B. B. MINOR, Editor and Proprietor. 
Ricumonp, Vireinia. 








NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. PLACES OF RESIDENCE. 








